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‘Tue curtain has fallen upon the first act of the constitutional 
a a; or perhaps the situation may be more correctly defined 
‘saying that the lever du rideau has been concluded, and that the 
curtain is about to rise upon the first scene in perhaps the greatest 
constitutional struggle that this country has ever witnessed. 
c During the interval it is to be hoped that inter-party passions 
iiay be allowed to subside. The Press, which made so splendid a 
fight for liberty and the rights of the people, will be doing an ill- 
fin to the people, and will be jeopardising the cause of liberty, if 
they continue to inveigh against the conduct of those peers who 
felt it their duty to abstain from voting, or even to vote with the 
Government, in the division that decided whether the Lords would 
or would not insist upon their amendments. Peers who refused to 
= the advice of their leaders seem to have laboured under the 
clusion that insistence upon the amendments could produce some 
effect upon the Bill. That was, as we all know, an hallucination. 
The House of Lords had only one question to decide on the memor- 
able night of Thursday, the 10th of August: Is the Bill, un- 
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amended, to pass minus or plus the creation of three or four 
hundred peerages? That is the fact, and in criticising it, one point 
only should be considered—the effect upon a policy of recon- 
struction. 

The peers—both those who followed and those who did not 
follow Lord Lansdowne’s advice—have been subjected to much 
abuse ; and arguments having but little bearing upon the real issue 
have been freely used in support of unreasonable invective. Accu- 
sations of mutiny on the one hand, of moral cowardice on the 
other hand, have been freely bandied about. Peers were urged to 
remember the appalling consequences of a Radical majority in the 
Upper House, enabling a despotic usurping Cabinet to place every 
conceivable legislative abomination upon the Statute Book as fast 
as it could be rammed through a gagged House of Commons. 
They were entreated to save the peerage from utter degradation, 
and to extricate the Crown from an almost intolerably difficult 
position. On the other hand they were reminded that as the King 
is a constitutional monarch. all responsibility rests upon his 
Ministers, and that the occupant of the Throne should be looked 
on as an abstraction ; the necessity of compelling a great creation 
of peerages, an action odious to Ministers and still more 
odious to the Crown, was insisted upon as the only means whereby 
the gravity of the revolution could be impressed upon the people. 
It is to be desired that these and all arguments addressed to tactical 
party advantages may be allowed to drop. They serve only to 
obscure the situation, to crowd out essentials, and to distract 
attention from the consideration of the only thing worth consider- 
ing—the creation of a new Constitution. 

The Constitution, as we inherited it, has gone. By the arbitrary 
action of the Cabinet our unwritten Constitution has been so 
shattered that the pieces can never be put together again. The 
delicate balance between the Crown, the Lords and the Commons 
has been upset and cannot be restored.. Democratic rule, under a 
party system and an unwritten Constitution ,has hopelessly broken 
down. The Constitution must be reconstructed. For an unwritten 
Constitution dependent upon precedent, usage, and the regulated 
play of two great political parties, a written Constitution must be 
gradually substituted, strong enough to control the incalculable 
effects of parties composed of unstable elements, ephemeral com- 
binations, and sections discordant but capable of transient 
combination. 

As matters now stand we are confronted by the appalling fact 
that any Cabinet in future, however much it may be out of touch 
with national opinion, can work its irretrievable will without let 
or hindrance. What Mr. Asquith has done to-day any Prime 
Minister can do to-morrow if the claim put forward by the Govern- 
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ment is admitted, and it is within the right of any Prime Minister 
to advise the Sovereign to create a sufficient number of peers to 
secure the passage through the Second Chamber of any measure 
which his Cabinet holds it has a mandate to place upon the 
Statute Book. The sole judges of the virtue of the mandate are 
to be the Ministers themselves. The last check to Cabinet 
dictatorship has been removed, the ancient prerogatives of the 
Crown have been suborned and incorporated, in the ordinary 
machinery of the party caucus, and the House of Lords has been 
robbed of the last vestige of its power to delay legislation until an 
opportunity has been given the electorate of expressing its opinion. 
The House of Commons has ceased to be a deliberative assembly. 
It lies absolutely at the mercy of any Cabinet that can contrive by 
log-rolling to hold together the jarring elements which, uniting 
for temporary purposes, may have placed a little oligarchy in 
wer. 

a How do we stand now? Under the Parliament Bill the House 
of Lords retains the right of delay. It can reject twice any measure 
to which it objects. It can at least give the public time to think. 
Had the House been swamped by a great creation, the people 
would have been deprived of even this slender hindrance to hasty 
legislation. It is true that if the Government follow the utterly 
unjustifiable precedent they have created, there is nothing to 
prevent them at any future date pleading urgency for any so-called 
reform, advising the Crown to give ‘ guarantees,’ and thus forcing 
through any Bill at the first time of asking. This, after all, has 
been the procedure with reference to the Parliament Bill. Though 
the electors had an opportunity of expressing their views on the 
general lines of the Government scheme, this scheme was in fact 
only one of many questions submitted at the last General Election, 
and it was not until the General Election was over that the 
Government produced the actual measure which it was intended 
to force through the House of Lords. 

But there is a limit to the patience, the ignorance and the 
credulity of the people, and there may be a limit to the arbitrary 
methods of the Government. There is a vast difference between 
advising the exercise of the Royal prerogative to pass a measure 
which. has been, though only inferentially, before the country at 
two elections, and invoking it to pass Bills that have never been 
before the electors, and that have not in detail or principle gone 
through the ordeal of an election. The Lords by their inaction 
and action have procured for the people a short period of delay. 

The Constitution has lost its ancient balance, and that Consti- 
tution is not the Constitution merely of the United Kingdom but 
the Constitution under which the whole Empire is governed. The 


several oversea Dominions possess, it is true, an exceedingly large 
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measure of autonomy, but wide powers are still retained by the 
British Parliament. Under the new conditions arbitrarily created 
by the present Cabinet, our whole Imperial destiny rests upon 
the will of a strong Minister and his subservient colleagues, un- 
fettered by any of those ancient checks which in the past have 
proved valuable bulwarks against hasty changes. Whatever the 
object of the revolution may be, no doubt can exist as to its effect. 

The whole legislative machinery has been recklessly and 
ruthlessly thrown out of gear by a Government incapable of govern- 
ing either the country or itself. The Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment is powerless, the House of Lords has been reduced to 
impotence, organised and responsible democracy has been de- 
throned. But that is not all. Wrecking Ministers have found apt 
pupils. The spirit of mutiny, the revolt against all usage, prece- 
dent and constituted authorities, originating in the Government, 
has spread over the whole country, and in social as well as in 
political matters the nation is reverting towards sheer barbarism 
and a reign of violence and mere physical force. Reconstruction 
not only of the machinery of government but also of the basis on 
which all Governments rest—organised society—is the task that 
statesmen have in hand. 

It is to the last degree unlikely that when the people under- 
stand the true meaning of the revolution, they will consent to their 
own degradation. When they realise that the unwritten Constitu- 
tion that they inherited has ceased to operate, they will insist upon 
a written Constitution strong enough to safeguard their rights, 
and too tough to be easily torn up. And the operation has been 
commenced. The House of Lords, in relinquishing its legal 
powers over money Bills, made some definition of a money Bill 
and the creation of some authority to interpret that definition 
necessary. The admission that the powers of the two branches of 
the Legislature should be defined by statute renders the creation of 
some authority with power to interpret the statute equally neces- 
sary. Ordinary statutes are interpreted by the ordinary courts. An 
extraordinary statute demands an extraordinary court. The action 
of the Lords towards money Bills, towards Lord Rosebery’s reso- 
lutions, Lord Lansdowne’s Bill for the reconstitution of the House 
of Lords, and Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Bill : these and all such 
cognate matters plainly show that we have already put our hands 
to the task we must inevitably pursue to the end—the substitution 
of a written for an unwritten Constitution. That is the one and 
only fact to be borne in mind, and criticism on the action of the 
House of Lords should be confined to the question whether, with 
reconstruction in view, that House was or was not wise in pre- 
serving itself from an irruption of peers, who would have made the 
reconstitution of that House impossible, and in securing for the 
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le a period of delay during which a re-creation of a Constitu- 
tion could be set before them. 

It has béen said that nothing short of an incident so dramatic, 
or comic, as the creation of three or four hundred peers would 
suffice to open the eyes of the people. I rate their intelligence 
higher than that, and the facts are not obscure. Strenuous efforts 
have been made on the part of the Government and its organs in 
the Press to misrepresent in the grossest manner the action of the 
House of Lords towards the Parliament Bill. It has been asserted, 
with hysterical reiteration, that during the discussion of the Parlia- 
ment Bill the majority of the peers offered a ‘ sullen resistance ’ to 
the measure, while in other quarters they have been charged with 
pursuing ‘ wrecking tactics.’ The lie is palpable. The Parliament 
Bill as presented by the Government was accepted in its entirety 
by the House of Lords. The Bill as it eventually passed the Upper 
Chamber was the Bill as it had left the House of Commons, 
without anything subtracted from it, but with certain additions 
which, in the opinion not only of Unionist peers but of many peers 
who usually act with the Government, were essential. 

The Parliament Bill is a temporary expedient designed by the 
Government to enable them to carry on the business of the country 
according to their own ideas, unfettered by checks. What is it 
that the Government in framing the Parliament Bill considered it 
necessary to include in that measure in order to achieve their 
purpose? In other words, for this is what it comes to : What were 
the grounds of indictment against the House of Lords? Putting 
aside all the rhetorical rubbish and gross misrepresentation em- 
ployed during the General Election in order to obscure the real 
issue, the two dominant counts in the charge against the peers 
were that they had invaded the financial privileges of the House of 
Commons by referring a Budget to the people, and that, being 
disproportionately Conservative in their opinions, they consistently 
refused to pass Liberal legislation. The accuracy of this definition 
of the charges against the House of Lords will not, I imagine, be 
questioned. 

How did the House of Lords meet the Government when it 
presented the Parliament Bill, claiming that that Bill had received 
the assent of the electorate and should be permitted forthwith to 
pass? As regards money Bills the Government obtained in the 
measure as it left the House of Lords all that it asked for; the 
peers relinquished all power to deal with money Bills, a power 
which Mr. Asquith himself admitted it hitherto had the legal right 
to exercise. What his Majesty’s Government desired, that his 
Majesty’s Government obtained from the Upper Chamber. Both 
parties in the House were in accord as to the necessity of guarding 
against ‘tacking,’ direct or indirect, and of setting up some 
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authority to decide whether a Bill was or was not a bona-fide 
money Bill. The only difference between the Government on the 
one hand and the Opposition on the other lay in this—a divergence 
of opinion as to how that authority should be constituted. The 
Government proposed that the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
an official whose essential duty it is to uphold the privileges of the 
House of Commons, should be the sole arbiter in a case of dispute 
as to the respective privileges of the two Houses. The suggestion 
that the Speaker could be regarded as an impartial authority on 
such a question is not arguable. It is impossible that any man in 
such a position could give an absolutely impartial opinion. The 
Government proposal was that the official trustee of the privileges 
of one branch of the Legislature should act as counsel, jury and 
judge in a case in dispute between the two branches of the Legis- 
lature on that very point. No wonder Viscount Peel, for eleven 
years Speaker of the House of Commons and a Liberal in sym- 
pathies, denounced this proposal as unfair to the Speaker, unjust 
to the House of Lords and calculated to bring the Speakership into 
contempt. 

Into the details of the composition of the committee which the 
Opposition desired to set up, as the authority in lieu of the Speaker, 
or of the slight modification of their original proposal which the 
Government were willing to make, it is not necessary to enter. 
The point is, and it is one which the public will not fail to see, the 
enormity of forcing a great crisis, with all its irreparable conse- 
quences, upon the country on such a comparatively trivial matter 
as the exact constitution of the authority to be established to decide 
what is and what is not a money Bill. 

Now as to the other count of the indictment, that the House 
of Lords invariably rejected Liberal legislation and that his 
Majesty’s Ministers, who during their somewhat long wanderings 
in the wilderness accumulated a great mass of legislative proposals, 
do not find that they have a fair and reasonable opportunity of 
placing them upon the Statute Book. Such a charge no doubt 
sounds well upon the political platform, and is calculated to inflame 
the imagination of perfervid Radicals ; but considered soberly, it 
will be found to rest upon no solid foundation. Of the Bills which 
have been sent up to the House of Lords by the present Govern- 
ment practically all have been passed either with or without minor 
amendments, and the number of Bills which have been rejected by 
the House of Lords can be enumerated on the fingers of one 
hand. Moreover, it is very doubtful whether the Government, 
after mature consideration, would now welcome on the Statute 
Book the Bills rejected by the House of Lords. They have since 
learned that those measures had not behind them any popular 
enthusiasm even among their own supporters. Assuming, how- 
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ever, that the Government’s complaint is a real one, can it be 
daimed that they did not obtain substantially all they wanted in 
that respect in the Parliament Bill as it left the House of Lords? 
Liberals complain of the Upper House rejecting their measures. 
Under the Bill as it was amended that House could no longer 
reject their measures ; a Liberal Cabinet could pass over the heads 
of the Lords every Bill that the House has ever rejected. - The 
National Liberal Federation, through the Liberal Cabinet of the 
day, could pass straight to the Statute Book measures dealing with 
any and every subject without the assent of the House of Lords. 
The Parliament Bill as it was read a third time in the House of 
Lords left the Cabinet absolutely supreme as the interpreter of 
the policy dictated by this or that party caucus—a caucus it may 
be with its headquarters in England, or in Scotland, or in Ireland, 
orin Wales. That was the object with which the Parliament Bill 
was framed, and in the Parliament Bill as it left the House of 
Lords that object was attained. It is difficult for any reasonable 
being to understand what more the Government could require 
than the absolute satisfaction of the demands which they them- 
selves put forward. On Liberal, Radical, Welsh and Irish 
Nationalist platforms up and down the United Kingdom complaint 
had been made of the operation of what orators were pleased to 
call the ‘ veto’ of the House of Lords. The House of Lords at 
the dictation of the Government, urging an exceedingly question- 
able claim to represent the sober judgment of the country, tem- 
porarily, at any rate, put aside the veto, stipulating only that 
provision should be made in order to ensure that the judgment of 
the people on certain matters should be obtained. 

The amendment put forward by Lord Lansdowne and accepted 
by the majority of the House of Lords was thoroughly in line with 
Liberal policy as enunciated by Mr. Gladstone and the great 
Liberal leaders of the past. It proposed to refer certain matters to 
the judgment of the people. What were those matters? They 
were questions connected with the Crown, the Protestant succes- 
sion, and with what is commonly called Home Rule. Under the 
Parliament Bill as amended, measures affecting the Crown and 
the Protestant succession could be passed without the assent of 
the House of Lords, but could not be passed without the consent 
of the people. It is unnecessary to argue this question at length 
except to record that the only reason that the Government adduced 
against that part of the amendment was that it was impossible to 
believe that the present Ministry, or any Ministry, would wish to 
interfere with the Crown or the Protestant succession. This may 
be true, although the present Government during their term of 
office have been driven by circumstances to connive at many 
strange schemes. [If there is any justification for the Govern- 
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ment’s plea, then why is the Protestant oath regarded as nece 
from the Sovereign upon his succession? The fact is that Pari. 
ment in legislating on matters of extreme gravity cannot consider 
the personal characteristics of Sovereign or Ministers ; it legislates 
not for to-day or for to-morrow, for this occupant of the throne or 
that, for this Ministry or for another ; but it sets up safeguards, 
necessary though they may appear at the moment supererogatory, 
The other question which it was proposed to reserve for the 
judgment of the people was the setting up of statutory Parliaments 
in the United Kingdom with legislative functions. Under the 
Bill, as it left the House of Lords, the House of Commons could 
pass any Home Rule Bill for England, Ireland, Scotland, or 
Wales, over the head of the House of Lords. All that the amend- 
ment laid down was that, if a Government brought in Bills to set 
up statutory Parliaments with legislative functions, the opinion of 
the people on those Bills should be asked before they were placed 
upon the Statute Book. It is impossible to raise any real objection 
to such a thoroughly democratic provision.. The proposal had 
nothing whatever to do with the merits or demerits of Home 
Rule. It was an amendment that could be, and was, supported 
not less whole-heartedly by the Marquis of Londonderry, speaking 
on behalf of the Unionists of Ulster, than by myself as a convinced 
Home Ruler. Nor did the amendment involve the question of the 
rights and powers that the House of Lords ought to have ultimately 
to reject a Home Rule Bill. Those rights had gone. The 
complaint of the Liberals had been that the veto barred their 
legislation—the veto had disappeared. The complaint of the 
Nationalist party in the House of Commons had been that the only 
obstacle to Home Rule lay in the veto—the veto had ceased to 
exist. The Government had obtained from the House of Lords all 
that they asked for, and so had their allies, the tied Nationalist 
party. The question therefore round which the whole trouble 
centred narrows down to a very simple one—namely, whether so 
great an organic change as would be involved in setting up 4 
Parliament or Parliaments in the United Kingdom with legislative 
and administrative functions ought or ought not to be submitted 
to the judgment of the people. Why was the amendment refused? 
T'wo reasons are given, one colourable, the other nakedly absurd. 
It was deemed unnecessary on the ground that, as the people of 
the country knew that Home Rule formed part of the general 
policy of the Government, they, having been returned to power at 
two General Elections, had a perfect right to deal with the ques- 
tion. But Home Rule is a most indefinite and elastic term, and 
may mean almost anything or almost nothing. Possibly the 
Cabinet know what they mean by Home Rule, but certainly the 
people do not know. If a Bill had been debated in Parliament, 
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and if therefore the country had become cognisant of its scope, 
some strength might be found in the argument that the result of 
the last two elections gave the Cabinet practically a mandate to 

Home Rule. But there is not an elector in the country who 
has the faintest idea of what was, or is, meant by Home Rule; 
and to say that because a Government was returned to power after 
two General Elections--in which about a dozen questions were 
involved, and in which, as we all know perfectly well, the electors 
swallowed some half-dozen nostrums they did not like at all in 
order to get the other half-dozen which they earnestly desired—it 
has a right to bring in and pass without consulting the people any 
definite measure of any kind, dealing with principle included in 
an indefinite programme, is pushing the theory of representative 
government far into the regions of absurdity. 

The other reason is that a great change has come over the spirit 
of the electorate, and that they would no longer object to Home 
Rule. With that I agree ; but the argument is in favour of accept- 
ing, not of rejecting, the amendment. A great and salutary change 
of opinion manifesting itself, in spite of all obstacles, in Ireland, 
has reflected itself upon public opinion in Great Britain. His 
Majesty’s Government say they are satisfied that the majority of 
the electors of this country would accept a Home Rule Bill. The 
Nationalist party in the House of Commons are of the same way 
of thinking. In a letter which appeared in The Times of the 
19th of July, Mr. Redmond, speaking for his party, said : 

‘T am quite convinced that Home Rule for Ireland has at its 
back the goodwill of the overwhelming majority of the British 
ublic.’ 

' Lord Londonderry, speaking for the most strenuous opponents 
of Home Rule, declared in the House of Lords that if a Home Rule 
Bill were submitted to the electors and were approved of by them 
he and his friends would honestly accept it. That was the situation. 
All the elements necessary for an amicable and final settlement 
were present. Why was the opportunity lost? If Mr. Redmond 
and the Nationalist party are absolutely convinced that the over- 
whelming majority of the electors of Great Britain are in favour 
of Home Rule, and if his Majesty’s Government are also con- 
vinced, as they say they are, why should they have objected so 
strongly to asking the people the direct question and so settling 
the matter? 

There can be but one answer. The Nationalist party would not 
allow the people to be consulted. Their action either belies their 
words or condemns them as anti-Home Rulers. Either Mr. 
Redmond does not desire to see Home Rule an accomplished fact, 
or he does not believe that the overwhelming majority of the people 
are in favour of it. Be that as it may, the people of Great Britain 
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are bound to see the damning fact that the Nationalist party have 
taken up the utterly illogical position of refusing to allow a Home 
Rule Bill to be submitted to the judgment of the electors, though 
professing to believe that an overwhelming majority of them are 
in favour of it; and that the Government have prostituted the 
prerogative of the Crown, have forced a revolution upon the 
country and have broken up the Constitution at the illogical, un- 
reasonable arbitrary command of their masters. It requires no 
dramatic event such as a great creation of peerages to force go 
patent a fact upon the attention of the people. So great a betrayal 
of the public for party purposes has never been perpetrated in the 
annals of history ; and I am gravely mistaken as to the English 
character if such unreasonable and tyrannical action does not 
create a feeling of bitter resentment against the Government that 
has been guilty of it, and unfortunately against Ireland and every- 
thing to do with that ill-guided country. Thousands of electors 
of an open mind, ready to take a reasonable, just, and generous 
view of Ireland and her claims, will be turned against her. A 
strong case, to my mind an unanswerable case, can be made for 
Home Rule. No case can be made for refusing to submit a scheme 
to the people. If Ireland were claiming independence, demand- 
ing a separate existence, the establishment of an Irish Republic 
with its own army and navy, consular and civil service and all the 
equipment of an independent Sovereign State, the means whereby 
the end was accomplished would matter nothing. But Ireland 
remains, and must remain, a partner in the concern. The deed of 
partnership requires remodelling, but the partnership must con- 
tinue. Under those conditions the goodwill of the other partners 
is essential. For Home Rule two things are essential : the good- 
will of the people of Great Britain and the stability of the Imperial 
Parliament. To make Home Rule synonymous in the eyes of the 
people of Great Britain with the destruction of the constitutional 
balance, the usurpation—for it comes to that—of the prerogative 
of the Crown, and their deprivation of the right to be consulted on 
matters of organic change, is todamn Home Rule. Such a policy 
is calamitous, for every portent indicates the supreme wisdom of 
adopting a policy of national conciliation between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and burying at last the feud of centuries. A policy 
of conciliation is necessary in the interests of Ireland, of the 
United Kingdom, and of the Empire at large. 

Recent events have proved the absurdity of pretending that the 
Trish people are naturally disloyal, and that a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment in Dublin would be a danger to the Crown and a menace to 
peace. But loyalty may be endangered if the interests of Ireland 
are sacrificed on the discredited altar of party politics. Parliament 
persists, at the dictation of the present Government, in imposing 
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fresh burdens upon the people and in refusing the promised boon 
upon which the hearts of the Irish people are set-—the completion 
of land purchase. It is essential in the interests of peace and 
prosperity, in Ireland, and I may add for the honour of Parliament, 
that the operation of land purchase be completed with as little 
delay as possible. 

Mr. Asquith’s Government may possibly succeed in producing 
a Home Rule measure which Mr. Redmond may feel compelled to 
accept, but the grave financial questions which must inevitably be 
raised in connexion with land purchase and Home Rule can be 
settled satisfactorily only by co-operation of all parties, only by a 
policy of conciliation under which the people of the United King- 
dom will lay upon the Government of the day the duty of settling 
the Irish question on a permanent basis once for all. 

Inrefusing to take a popular vote on the question of Home Rule 
the Government have, if they are sincere Home Rulers, made a 
great tactical mistake. They have allowed their opponents to shift 
their ground from the merits of the case itself to the right of the 
electorate to be consulted upon it, whatever the merits may be. 
A fictitious opposition to Home Rule will be created. By mixing 
up Home Rule with a sweeping revolution, the destruction of 
everything that the majority in England, at any rate, hold dear, by 
raising the temperature of party politics to fever heat, the Govern- 
ment have imperilled Ireland’s just claims. Their arrogant policy 
will stir up a feeling of antagonism to Home Rule, land purchase, 
and everything connected with Ireland, which does not naturally 
exist, and the true policy of conciliation will receive a set-back from 
which it may not easily recover. 

It would be out of place to state at length the only Irish policy 
which can heal the wounds of past centuries and cement a feeling 
of cordial friendship between the two islands. Any scheme if it 
is to contain the seeds of success must be framed on federal lines, 
and the ‘constitutional question must be settled on a permanent 
basis. The power of a statutory Parliament, or of statutory 
Parliaments, is a delegated power. Stability of the central 
authority is a condition essential to stability of the subordinate 
authorities ; order cannot owe allegiance to chaos. A statutory 
Parliament using delegated powers, unless those powers were 
derived from a strong and stable central authority, would have no 
chance of carrying on its business to the satisfaction either of the 
people immediately concerned, of the people of the United King- 
dom, or of the people of a united Empire. A strong Second 
Chamber, a balanced Constitution, is an absolute necessity if a 
subordinate Parliament is not to run on the rocks during its earliest 
years. here are many instances of federation and delegation 
working well, but there is not one in which federation has not beeu 
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to, and delegation from, a strong, stable, well-balanced centra} 
power. I am fearful of the fate of Home Rule obtained by a 
violation of constitutional liberty, secured as a result of a mere 
party maneeuvre, placed upon the Statute Book by means which 
must inevitably cause resentment and hostility to it. I look with 
nervous dread to the prospects of a measure of Home Rule which 
does not carry with it the goodwill of the people of Great Britain, 
No reasonable being imagines that it is possible to frame an abiding 
Constitution for Ireland out of the wreckage of the British Consti- 
tution. It is inconceivable that a statutory Parliament could have 
a fair chance of permanence and success in the administration of 
Irish affairs, if subject to the authority of a Parliament in sucha 
state of chaos as that to which the Imperial Parliament has been 
reduced. 

What is the position in which we find ourselves? It is essen. 
tial that all Constitutionalists, all Imperialists, all who believe in 
democratic rule, all lovers of liberty should grasp it. Ireland 
and her claims, political, social, and economic, have been 
forced below the horizon of practical politics by the weight of the 
urgent necessity of remodelling the Constitution. But Ireland 
need not utterly despair. From that same necessity her oppor- 
tunity will spring. The relief of congestion is a question in- 
separable from the creation of a stable, balanced Parliamentary 
system, and the erection of a statutory Parliament or of statutory 
Parliaments is the only means whereby the disease of congestion 
can be cured. The problems of devolution and reconstruction are 
inseparable. In the solution of one the solution of both will be 
found, and it will be found in no other way. 

The Constitutional party have had their lesson—a bitter one. 
When they had the opportunity, they could not or would not see 
far enough ahead. They failed to grasp the facts—plain enough | 
should have thought—that a complete remodelling of our institu- 
tions, and particularly of the House of Lords, was necessary, and 
that wise and, above all, timely legislation dealing with social ques- 
tions was urgently needed. They lost the opportunity for reform, 
and the result is revolution. Reconstruction is now their task. Will 
they take warning from the past? Nothing short of bold, compre- 
hensive measures will suffice. If, when reaction swings them into 
power, as sooner or later it must, they content themselves with in- 
action, however masterly, they and, as I think, the nation are 
doomed. If, taking advantage of the strategical position the 
blunder of the Government has enabled them to occupy, they 
adopt the purely negative policy of no Home Rule, they will sacti- 
fice a long and useful future for a doubtful and temporary present 
gain. A large, bold, constructive policy, re-creating a well- 
balanced Constitution, setting up a stable Parliament capable of 
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dealing with the business coming before it, viewing the claims of 
Jreland from a broad Imperial point of view, utilising the innate 
conservatism of the people, especially of Ireland, in order to deal 
wisely with social and economic problems, that is the policy that is 

uired, and nothing short of it will suffice. Reaction against the 
intolerable tyranny achieved by the present Cabinet, and the 
disgraceful means by which it has been obtained, will some day 
bring back the Constitutional party to power, but reaction will not 
keep them there. No party can live on a policy of negation. The 
sooner a strong constructive policy is placed before the people, the 
goner will the Constitutional party be given power necessary to 


carry it into effect. 
DUNRAVEN. 
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POLITICIANS who took an active part in the recent political struggle 
necessarily regarded the passing of the Parliament Bill ag an 
episode in party warfare. The Liberals were striking down thei 
hereditary foes : the Unionists were losing the support of a body 
which had never failed to back the Unionist Party. This party 
aspect of the question largely explains why the country as 
a whole displayed so little excitement over a constitutional 
change of such far-reaching importance. For the average 
Englishman, except at election times, is to a large extent 
indifferent about party politics. He has a shrewd suspicion that 
the members of both parties are playing a game of their own, and 
their hits and misses do not greatly concern him. But there is 
a further and more important reason for the popular indifference 
which formed so striking a contrast to the political excitement, 
namely, the widespread conviction that the issue was inevitable, 
because the people had grown tired of the peers. As Lord 
Ribblesdale with humorous candour remarked in the final debate 
in the House of Lords: ‘My Lords,—The fact of the matter 
is that the constituencies do not care about us.’ They do not 
care because the nation has outgrown aristocratic forms of 
government. 

That is not a feature of our country only. In every European 
country the powers of the aristocracy are being weakened. $0 
long as the masses were untaught and ignorant, it was impossible 
that they should take any real share in their own government. 
They had to submit to external authority, because they had 
neither the knowledge nor the intelligence to govern themselves. 
The wide diffusion of education has rendered forms of government 
based upon these conditions out of date. We now have so to 
frame our political systems as to meet the fact that an enormous 
number of people, possibly indeed the majority of our present 
population, are capable of forming some sort of judgment upon 
the problems of government, and are at the same time eager to 
take some part in public affairs. Even were it desirable, it would 
be impossible permanently to exclude such people from a voice 
in the government of their country. Our business is not to repine 
for the past, but to accept democracy as a necessary fact, and to try 
to remove its defects and to obviate its dangers. 
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All forms of government have their defects; and if we, 
looking back, now see or fancy we see some very great advantage 
in preceding forms of government, we may be sure that our 
ancestors saw even more clearly the defects of those forms of 
government, or they would not have exerted themselves, often at 
the cost of prolonged suffering and much bloodshed, to effect a 
change. 

What then is the principal danger we now have to face? What 
are the wrongs which our generation has to redress? I submit 
that the most serious danger now in prospect is the destruction 
of those essential human liberties for which our ancestors fought 
and suffered. As has often been pointed out before, the principal 
defect of democratic government is its disregard for individual 
liberty. This defect is all the more striking because the revolt 
against despotism and oligarchy has generally been inspired by 
an appeal for liberty. The theory both of monarchy and of 
aristocracy is that the rulers know better what is good for the 
people than the people themselves know. The people resent that 
theory, and demand liberty to conduct their own affairs in their 
own way. For the sake of liberty they demand the right of self- 
government ; but, as soon as they have obtained that right, they 
at once proceed to use their new powers to destroy liberty. 

So far as our own country is concerned, this change of outlook 
has been effected within the lifetime of the present generation. 
As long as the Liberal Party was engaged in trying to secure an 
enlargement of the rights of self-government for the benefit of the 
masses of the people, its constant appeal was to the principle of 
liberty. Now that this work has been in the main accomplished, 
the Liberal Party has forgotten its old traditions of liberty, and is 
engaged in trying to impose various restraints upon the liberty of 
the masses while simultaneously attacking the institution of 
property, which is itself an essential bulwark of individual liberty. 
Anyone who doubts the extent of this contrast may be recom- 
mended to study again an oft-quoted passage from a speech 
delivered by one of the most typical of Liberal statesmen of the 
last, generation. Speaking at Oxford in 1873 Sir William 


Harcourt said : 











































A Liberal Government tries, as far as the safety of society will permit, 
to allow everybody to do what he wishes. It has been the tradition of the 
Liberal Party consistently to maintain the doctrine of individual liberty. 
It is the practice of allowing one set of people to dictate to another set of 
people what they shall do, what they shall think, what they shall drink, 
when they shall go to bed, what wages they shall get and how they shall 
spend them, against which the Liberal Party has always protested. 


So completely has the attitude of the Liberal Party changed in 
the thirty odd years that have since elapsed, that few modern 
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Liberals are even aware that Sir William Harcourt, in the € 
quoted, was giving expression to what was then the creed‘of the 
whole party. 
No special blame attaches to the Liberal Party for having thus 
completely changed its creed. The change which has taken place 
is due to the altered outlook of the greater part of the electorate, 
It has been forced upon Liberals rather than consciously and 
voluntarily adopted by them. The opposing party is subject to 
exactly the same influences ; and at the present moment it is not 
easy to discover any trace of real enthusiasm for individual liberty 
in either of our two great political parties. Both parties are 
pursuing a policy which is a negation of the principles of individual 
liberty and self-help upon which the greatness of the Empire has 
been built. Both are teaching envy of others instead of exertion 
of oneself. 

Simultancously there has recently been a decline in that spirit 
of mutual toleration of divergent opinions which has so long been 
the pride of Englishmen. The most lamentable illustration is the 
outbreak of polemical violence in which a section of the Unionist 
Party indulged oa the passing of the Parliament Bill. There was 
something to be said for the view of the ‘ Die-Hards,’ that the 
country would have been more aroused by an actual creation of 
500 peers to pass the Parliament Bill, than by the spectacle of the 
House of Lords accepting with quiet dignity a measure which had 
become inevitable. On such a speculative question of tactics 
differences of judgment were unavoidable, and divergent views 
could be held and expressed with equal sincerity and honour. 
So far as personal sacrifice is concerned, it seems obvious that the 
greatest sacrifice was made, not by those who gratified their own 
sentiments by voting against the Government, nor by those who 
walked out of the House, but by the remaining handful of Unionist 
peers who, setting aside their own desires and convictions, voted 
for a Bill of which they profoundly disapproved in order to save 
their House and the country from the added disaster of the whole- 
sale creation of pledge-bound peers. Yet some of the supporters of 
the ‘Die-Hards,’ and especially the newspaper supporters, 
poured out upon those who differed from them a torrent of vile 
abuse to which there has been no recent parallel. Here is a 
typical passage from a Tory evening paper : . 

For the traitors there can be nothing but hatred and contempt. We hope 
that no honest man will take any one of them by the hand again, that their 
friends will disown them, their clubs expel them, and that alike in politics 


and in social life they will be made to feel the bitter shame they have brought 
upon us all. 


One may well ask what has become of the English tradition of 
liberty when professedly respectable journals use such language 
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as this, and deliberately advocate the application of the boycott to 
men with whom they temporarily disagree. 

Unfortunately this disregard for the liberty of others is 
not confined to political issues. Exactly the same atti- 
tude of mind is displayed by weekly wage-earners when 
they go on strike, and by the mob of hooligans that 
gives vocal and physical support to the strikers. If any workman 
in the exercise of his undoubted right decides that he prefers to 
work on the terms offered rather than join the strike, he is 
denounced as a blackleg and a traitor. If he shows his face in the 
street he runs the risk of being attacked by howling ruffians. The 
only difference is that the East-end mob throws brickbats and the 
West-end journalist ink. This display of violence by strikers and 
their friends is not of course novel. Half a century ago there 
was probably more violence than to-day, but in the interval a 
very marked improvement had occurred, and it was generally 
argued that the improved organisation of labour had destroyed all 
excuse for violence, and had rendered possible the settlement of 
labour disputes by entirely peaceful methods. The great 
significance of the recent series of strikes is that violent inter- 
ference with the freedom of other working-men and wanton 
destruction of property appear to have been regarded, at any rate 
by some of the strikers, as legitimate methods of advancing their 
own cause. The very conception of a simultaneous strike on all 
the railways of the kingdom so as to hold up the industries of the 
nation is itself a flagrant outrage upon the liberties of other people, 
and the fact that such a method of determining labour disputes 
should be seriously advocated by one section of the workpeople 
shows how grave are the dangers which lie ahead. 

Such developments as these are not accidental. They spring 
from general causes affecting the whole body politic. 


These general causes may be traced to pressure exercised 
frst by the masses, who are increasingly conscious both of their 
own political strength and of the relatively small share of this 
world’s advantages which they are able to enjoy, and secondly by 
the well-to-do classes who are philanthropically impatient with the 
existence of evil and misery. People who are poor, and see others 
rich, are naturally tempted to use the only far-reaching power they 
possess, namely, political power, to correct the inequalities which 
the operation of economic and moral forces has created. At’ the 
same time those members of the well-to-do classes in whom the 
sense of human sympathy is strongly developed feel eager to use 
what seems the quickest method of remedying flagrant evils. 

We should all like to find an immediate remedy for every 
disease ; and some people can never convince themselves that this 
may often be impossible. When the skilled physician sends them 
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away with the verdict that the disease is incurable, or that time 
alone will cure it, they turn to the blatant quack. He always 
has a following both in medicine and in politics, for he promises 
to cure every evil with a remedy which is both pleasant to take 
and certain to succeed. 

In the realm of politics it will be found that all these quack 
remedies involve action by the State, either nationally or 
municipally. That, in itself, means an interference with 
individual liberty, for the essence of State action is compulsion, 
There are many voluntary associations in this and in all countries, 
some of them highly efficient, and much more efficient than that 
particular form of association which we call the State, but they 
have not the universal power of compulsion which the State 
possesses. If, then, people appeal to the State to do things, 
instead of leaving them to be done by individuals or by voluntary 
associations, it means that they want to use compulsion, that they 
want to infringe liberty. 

The peculiar danger of this desire when expressed by 
democracies is that there is no natural limitation to it. ‘A tyrant 
is afraid of his neck, an aristocracy of its privileges ; a democracy 
has nothing to fear.. The people cannot revolt against their own 
decrees ; the majority, if it be a real majority, is omnipotent. That 
is why democratic infringements of liberty are more to be feared 
than any other form of tyranny. The majority is so conscious of 
its omnipotence that it fails to perceive that there are moral limits 
which it ought to impose upon the exercise of its powers. Those 
limits are transgressed when the reasonable liberties of the 
individual are arbitrarily curtailed. 

This statement necessarily lacks precision. It is impossible 
to say, with absolute exactitude, what is reasonable and what is 
arbitrary. No final line can be drawn. We have to deal with 
tendencies, not with definitions. What I am here dealing with 
is the tendency in democratic States to ignore the necessity for 
individual liberty. Yet liberty is both a good thing in itself and 
an essential requisite of human progress. Everybody wants 
liberty. Every one of us feels the need of it. We all want to 
be free to consult our own wishes, to do what we like. That 
does not necessarily mean that we want to be selfish ; it only means 
that we prefer to make our own decisions, rather than to accept 
the decisions of other people. 

This being a universal instinct, it is surely folly to ignore it— 
folly to try to build up a better system of human society by ruling 
out one of the most important aspirations of all human beings— 
‘Nec propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.’ Do not let 
for the sake of life throw away the things that make life worth 
living. Do not let us in the hope of making mankind happy 
destroy the essentials of human happiness. 
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But it is not only to human happiness that liberty is essential, 
it is also essential to human progress ; for, when the liberty of the 
individual is completely circumscribed by force of law or custom, 
society stagnates. The Russian ‘mir,’ or village commune, 
furnishes one of the best illustrations of this truth. Except so 
far as outside influences have been brought to bear upon these 
prehistoric types of democratic government, they have remained 
unchanged for centuries, and the peasants who compose them live 
in a condition of degrading poverty to which hardly any parallel 
can be found elsewhere in the world. The best men cannot stand 
it. They escape from the tyranny of the commune to the relative 
freedom of Siberia ; and there they establish farms of their own 
on the basis of individual property and individual enterprise. The 
Russian Government, perceiving the importance of this move- 
ment, has recently passed a Land Act providing for the creation 
of facilities for the peasantry to establish privately-owned farms in 
Russia itself. The movement, so far as it has gone, appears to 
have been a complete success; and a recent writer in the Times 
contrasts the hopefulness of these Russian peasants, working for 
themselves in the enjoyment of personal responsibility and 
personal liberty, with the condition from which they had escaped, 
which he thus describes : 


The periodic re-allotments among the families have been conducted for 
years past as a village handicap, directed towards giving every man an equal 
chance and the land no chance at all. The result usually aimed at was 
that no family should reach a better position than its most unlucky or thrift- 
less neighbours. 


This description is worth quoting, because it illustrates a 
democratic attitude of mind which is not entirely absent from 
this country. Among English Trade Unionists there is a constant 
tendency to press for uniformity in wages ; and, when a number of 
workmen are engaged on the same job, there is often considerable 
jealousy if one is paid at a higher rate than the others. The 
same mental attitude largely accounts for the opposition to piece- 
work and the ‘ premium bonus’ system. It also explains the 
Trade Union rules limiting the amount of work which a man may 
doin a given time. There is an underlying desire to set the pace 
to suit the slowest, so that all may be equal. 

This is a peculiarly vicious example of the democratic tendency 
to destroy liberty. For of all individual liberties none is more 
important, both for the individual himself and for the community 
of which he is a part, than the right of a man to use to the best 
advantage his abilities as a wealth-producer. If he is told that he 
must produce less wealth than he is capable of producing, and 
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willing to produce, not only does he suffer the loss of an advantage 
which he might have enjoyed, but the community loses the wealth 
which he would have contributed. In this case the evil is dye 
not only to an insufficient respect for individual liberty, but also 
to a false view of economics. A considerable number of workmen 
think that they can increase the chances of employment for their 
fellows by doing less work themselves. The obvious answer ig 
that, if this were true, each man would make still more employ- 
ment for others by doing no work at all, till finally there would 
be employment for everybody when nobody worked. 

The truth, of course, is that we are all employing one another, 
and the more we individually earn, the more employment do we 
necessarily give to other people; for, whether we spend our 
earnings or invest them, they equally create employment. To 
prevent the individual workman from earning as much as he can, 
not only injures him, but also injures working-men as a mass by 
diminishing the volume of employment. The mischief wrought 
by this combination of false morals and false economics furnishes 
the strongest possible argument for non-interference by the 
majority with the liberty of the individual. For in every com- 
munity there will always be many people with extremely vague 
ideas of economic truth, and with a somewhat feeble sense of moral 
principle ; and, if such people are allowed to exercise coercive 
power over their neighbours, the whole country will suffer. On 
the other hand, where the individual is left free to work in his 
own way for his own advantage, his activity will in general benefit 
the community as well as himself. 

This argument implies that the institution of private property 
is maintained and respected ; and one of the most serious aspects 
of the growing disregard for individual liberty is the constant 
tendeney to limit the rights of private property by increasing 
the burden of taxation. For the effect of taxation is to deprive 
the taxpayer of the liberty to spend as he chooses the money 
which he has legally acquired. Some taxation is, of course, 
necessary to provide a revenue for the maintenance of those 
public services which the collective necessities of the community 
demand; but latterly taxation has gone far beyond the limits 
which this definition would impose, and a good many ‘ advanced’ 
politicians openly advocate an entirely new use of the power of 
taxation. Socialists and so-called ‘ Social Reformers,’ whether 
belonging to the Liberal or to the Tory camp, propose, on one 
plea or another, to increase progressively the taxation of the rich 
and well-to-do in order to secure a more equal distribution of 
wealth. That in some ways greater equality in the distribution 
of wealth is desirable may readily be admitted; but it is worth 
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while even on this point to note that the case for equality is 
exaggerated. Let me give a practical illustration. A friend of 
mine was recently engaged in trying to start a public company 
for the development of a certain industry in the West of Eng- 
land. The idea was taken up locally with some enthusiasm ; 
and, in the early stages of the enterprise, he told me that he had 
plenty of offers from people who were willing to subscribe 501. or 
1001. ‘But,’ he added, ‘those are not the people whose money 
I want. The enterprise is too risky to justify me in taking their 
money. If the thing is to succeed at all, it must be taken up by 
a few very rich men who are capable of looking into the whole 
matter themselves, and who are willing to drop 5000I. apiece if 
need be.’ 

That is a very important point of view. There can be little 
doubt that many of the most valuable industries in this country 
would never have been established if we had not been fortunate 
in possessing @ considerable number of rich men, able and willing 
to risk large sums of money on new enterprises of a hazardous 
character. I lay stress upon this consideration, because to me it 
seems to prove that the present distribution of wealth is unsatis- 
factory, not because of the existence of a small number of rich 
men but because of the existence of a large number of poor men. 
The common Socialist theory is that the one phenomenon is the 
necessary counterpart of the other; and many people besides 
the Socialists seem to have a crude idea that the total wealth 
of the country is a fixed quantity, and that distribution is merely 
a matter of a division sum. That is absolutely false. The 
amount of wealth produced very largely depends on the motives 
that exist for wealth-production ; and, if these motives are im- 
paired, the total product will inevitably be reduced. 

It is for this reason that all schemes for redistributing wealth 
upon any other basis than that of reward for exertion ought to 
be unhesitatingly rejected. Yet the proposals put forward by 
sentimental Radicals and by Tory Democrats under the plausible 
title of ‘ Social Reform,’ and supported by the Socialists as steps 
towards Socialism, are all based upon the theory that it is the duty 
of the State to come to the assistance of the poor man. It is a very 
plausible proposition, but we have to ask whither it leads. If 
poor men are to be helped out of public funds simply because they 
are poor, poverty will become by itself a title to pecuniary re- 
ward ; and the result will be that the main motive for industrial 
effort will disappear. 

If poverty is to be rewarded, why should anybody work? It 
would be more profitable to remain poor. People are fond of 
saying that poverty is not a crime; but neither is it a title to 
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merit. No one urges that the community should look on callously 
while human beings starve. To save ‘the destitute from the 
cruellest consequences with which Nature penalises destitution 
may safely be regarded in a civilised community as a public ser- 
vice ; but, when we go beyond this and tell men that they haye 
only to plead poverty in order to obtain a share of other people’s 
property, then we are entering upon a course which can only end 
in a compulsory distribution of national wealth in equal shares 
among all the members of the nation. Such a system of distri- 
bution could only be maintained under a despotism more absolute 
than any of which the world has yet had experience. For, if we 
take away the main motive for industry, namely, the hope of 
pecuniary reward, it would become necessary—men being what 
they are—to drive a large portion of the population to its daily 
work under the ever-present threat, or use, of the lash. In a 
word, the destruction of private property means the establishment 
of slavery in its crudest form. 


The best way, and in the final resort the only way, to 
diminish poverty and to advance prosperity is to continue to 
follow the path which has already led mankind to heights un- 
dreamt of in past ages. We have to remember that, though 
there is still much poverty in our midst, it is as nothing compared 
with the poverty which existed in earlier centuries. The institu- 
tion of private property, steadily working through successive 
generations, has stimulated enterprise, encouraged effort, created 
and preserved capital, with the result that the comforts and en- 
joyments of civilised life, which in earlier ages were unattainable 
even by the few, are now within the reach of the vast majority of 
our people. 

That much poverty still remains, and that it is often entirely 
undeserved, is no argument for sweeping away or impairing the 
strength of that wonderful institution of private property which 
has already effected so much for the advancement of mankind. 
What we have to ask ourselves is whether, while leaving this 
institution to continue automatically its beneficent work, we can- 
not supplement its action so as to help those who fall out by the 
way. My own conviction is that, if we wish to do this, we must 
appeal in the main to moral and not to political forces. We must 
teach that a responsibility rests upon the individual to use for 
the benefit of others as well as of himself the advantages which 
he possesses, whether they spring from personal ability or from 
inherited fortune. We have to teach that those positive laws 
which are necessary for the definition of individual rights are not 
alone sufficient for the guidance of men’s actions. 
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Beyond and above the necessarily rigid code of positive law 

isa more elastic but ultimately more potent code based upon the 
instinct of human comradeship ; and its function is not to enforce 
rights but to indicate duties. The principle of personal respon- 
sibility is the necessary counterpart of the principle of personal 
liberty. Both are essential to social progress and human happi- 
ness. We cannot hope to preserve the one if the other be 
destroyed. Unless a man has liberty to give effect to his own 
judgment, he speedily ceases to feel any sense of moral responsi- 
bility. The destruction of individual liberty involves also the 
destruction of that moral sense which makes social life possible. 
Probably most politicians would, without hesitation, give their 
assent to these general propositions ; nevertheless they continue to 
pursue & course which leads directly towards the evils here indi- 
cated. The more the functions of the State are extended, the 
greater is the curtailment of individual liberty, the less is the 
power of the individual to resist collective tyranny. In practice 
even the majority soon ceases to have control over the organisa- 
tion which it has itself created. People have their own work to 
attend to; they cannot afford to give more than a limited time to 
public duties. As a result, the control of governing bodies passes 
first into the hands of a minority of energetic persons, who may be 
well-intentioned, but who generally care more about the advance- 
ment of their own views than about the wishes of the people they 
govern. After a time even these enthusiasts find the task too 
heavy for them, and hand over to officials the duties they had 
hoped themselves to discharge. 

This is true both of local government and of national govern- 
ment. Not only in the case of local government is there an ever- 
growing local bureaucracy, but the central bureaucracy exercises 
a superior power of control over the local authorities. The result 
is an ever-increasing number of officials. England is becoming 
more official-ridden even than France. No doubt many of our 
officials are men of very high character, zealous for their work 
and for their country ; but they exercise power without responsi- 
bility, and from the sheltered seclusion of their official desks 
they give decisions which may affect the convenience and the 
happiness of thousands of human beings. The permanent official, 
whom we endow with these tremendous powers, has no super- 
human qualities. He cannot see through a brick wall ; he cannot 
be in two places at once ; he cannot understand the intricacies of a 
business which he has never studied. Yet his power is every day 
growing. Not only does he control almost the whole of the 
administrative work of the country, but he is responsible for the 
greater part of the legislation which passes through Parliament, 
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and has even begun to lay hands upon the work of the Courts of 
Law. 

This last is one of the most dangerous tendencies of the present 
time. Act after Act has been passed in recent years transferring 
from the Courts of Law to the bureaucracy the duty of deciding 
important questions concerning private rights. 

The seriousness of this transfer of jurisdiction can hardly be 
exaggerated. A trial in Court is open to all the world ; and every. 
body is able to ascertain the reasons that determined the decision 
of the judge. But the examination of any question by the 
bureaucracy is carried on behind closed doors; and there is no 
obligation upon the official concerned to give any reason for the 
decision at which he arrives. He may in many cases act with 
the perfect fairness which we have learnt to expect from our 
judges ; but he is subject to two important influences from which 
judges are free. In the first place, the cases he is called upon 
to decide generally concern previous action by his own depart. 
ment ; and the spirit of departmental loyalty will necessarily bias 
his mind. In the second place, the cases which come before a 
Government department very often have a bearing upon current 
political controversies ; and, in that event, the official has to take 
his orders from the Cabinet Minister at the head of the depart- 
ment. The decision is then frankly determined not by judicial 


but by political considerations, with the result that the interpre- 
tation of private rights finally depends upon the arbitrary will of 
the majority in the House of Commons. 


How, then, are we to deal with these dangerous tendencies? 
In the first place, we must take care so to frame our machinery 
of government as to make it difficult for those who temporarily 
gain control of the machine to impose their personal fads upon 
the rest of the community. At the moment, indeed, this is an 
even greater danger than the general tendency of the people 
themselves to demand increased State control. For, as our 
governmental machine is now worked, it is possible for a well- 
organised group of persons to engineer through Parliament mea- 
sures to which the assent of the nation has never been secured, 
and to use the whole power of the State to enforce these mea- 
sures. This is possible at present because of the very limited 
power which the elector possesses. He is limited to a choice be- 
tween two parties, each of which has a fairly extensive pro- 
gramme. He may not like the programme of either party, but 
he must support one of the two. When once he has given his 
vote, his whole power has gone; and, if the party which he 
may have helped to place in power chooses to interfere with his 
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liberty in a manner of which he disapproves, he has no practical 
88. 

wom policy of each party is in practice dictated by small groups 
of people working behind the scenes. Their motives may be 
entirely honourable, though even of this there is no necessary 
guarantee ; but, whatever their motives may be, these little 
groups exercise through the party machinery a power to dictate 
to the House of Commons, and through the House of Commons 
to the country. Under present conditions the House of Com- 
mons, which was once a model for the world, has ceased to be a 
deliberative assembly. The party prescribes the measures which 
the Government is to introduce. Those measures are sometimes 
fairly debated at their various stages, sometimes they are passed 
without debate by means of the closure ; but in neither case can 
any effective change be made in them without the assent of the 
persons who control the party machinery. If, after five or six 
years, the country grows tired of the dominance of one party, the 
electors can enjoy the satisfaction of putting that party in a 
minority, but they will not recover their liberty. They will 
merely be exchanging one set of tyrants for another. The first 
step, therefore, towards securing liberty is so to amend our Con- 
stitution as to prevent this alternating tyranny; and the best 
method of accomplishing this object is to give to the electors 
themselves a power of veto over every important legislative 
proposal. 

An incidental advantage of the introduction of this popular 
veto would be the creation of a greater sense of responsibility 
both in the House of Commons and in the Second Chamber. 
Members of Parliament now feel that they have no personal re- 
sponsibility for the votes they give. Their whole duty is to obey 
the party whip. If, however, every important measute were 
liable to be submitted to a Referendum, members would hesitate 
to record their votes for measures which were unlikely to meet 
with popular approval. The House of Commons, in a word, 
would gain a large part of that authority which is now exclusively 
exercised by party caucuses. 

Further than this, the experience of other countries has shown 
that the working of the Referendum is opposed to interference by 
the Government with the liberty of the individual. A small band 
of enthusiasts may, under our present system, demand a particu- 
lar kind of interference—for example, compulsory closing of 
public-houses on Sunday; and this group may be successful in 
forcing its proposals upon one or other of the political parties. 
But, when the question comes to be put to the people as a whole, 
they will answer: ‘No! We prefer to govern ourselves.” We 
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may safely assume that any proposal for widespread and arbitrary 
interference with the liberty of the masses of the people would be 
negatived if put to a popular vote; and for this reason the intro- 
duction of the Referendum would be by itself a most valuable 
safeguard against the present tendency to undue interference 
with individual liberty. 

At the same time, it is of the utmost importance so to reform 
the constitution both of the House of Commons and of the House 
of Lords as to secure a better discussion of legislative proposals 
than is possible under present conditions. So long as each 
elector has only the possibility of choosing between two rival 
candidates, the tendency will be for political forces to divide 
themselves into two hostile camps; and each camp will fight for 
its own hand with only a secondary regard for the interests of the 
country. 

To destroy this purely artificial method of carrying on the 
business of the country, it is desirable to substitute large consti- 
tuencies for the single-member constituencies which are now the 
rule, and to give the electors, by means of the transferable vote, 
a wider range of choice than is possible under the present system, 
Men could then be returned to Parliament without being com- 
pelled in advance to subscribe to all the tenets, present and 
future, of a party creed. A new element of independence would 
be introduced into the House of Commons ; and that House would 
once again obtain the power of deliberating effectively upon 
schemes of legislation. As a further safeguard, it is of the 
highest importance that the Second Chamber should be so re- 
formed as to enable it to exercise independent authority, sub- 
ject always to the provision that in the ultimate resort the will 
of the people themselves, as ascertained by a Referendum, must 
prevail. 

These improvements in the machinery of government would 
give the nation far more complete control over its own affairs 
than it now possesses, and would remove some of the worst evils 
from which we now suffer. But changes in machinery will count 
for little unless the people themselves see clearly the necessity for 
so limiting their own collective action as not to interfere with 
individual liberty, except where the essentials of social life are at 
stake. What those essentials are cannot be specified in advance. 
Directly men begin to live together, they must have some rules 
of conduct to guide them in their dealings with one another; 
and, as life grows more complex, so admittedly does the necessity 
for more complex regulations arise. The point which we have 
to press is that, in framing any regulations which the needs of 
the community may require, the mind of the people should always 
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be fixed on the importance of curtailing liberty as little as pos- 
sible, and of trusting rather to moral suasion than to coercive 
jaws. Democracy is already omnipotent ; it has yet to learn how 
to curb its own strength. This is a difficult lesson to learn ; and 
it may be that our country will have to pass through many painful 
experiences before the mass of the people understand that there 
is nothing they can gain by the exercise of arbitrary power one- 


half so precious as the liberty they will lose. 
Haro Cox. 
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GERMAN POLICY IN THE LIGHT OF 
HISTORY 


Oor relations with Germany are sure to be serious and important 
for many years to come; and they may be critical. They will 
need to be studied from many points of view. We have had a 
fresh illustration of the urgent need of this in the significant 
speech delivered by Mr. Lloyd George before a company of 
bankers and City merchants on the 21st of July of the present 
year. From this speech we learned with extreme surprise and 
regret that our relations with Germany had been going through 
a dark phase in connexion with the question in Morocco. Mr. 
George used serious language. ‘If,’ he said, ‘a situation were 
to be forced upon us in which peace could only be preserved by 
the surrender of the great and beneficent position Britain has 
won by centuries of heroism and achievement, by allowing Britain 
to be treated, where her interests are vitally affected, as if she 
were of no account in the cabinet of nations, then I say emphati- 
cally that peace at that price would be a, humiliation intolerable 
for a great country like ourselves to endure. National honour is 
no party question. The security of our great international trade 
is no party question.’ On the 27th of the same month Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Balfour made speeches of a like serious tone in 
the House of Commons. The present writer firmly believes that 
with a reasonable measure of knowledge, sympathy, and insight 
there is no ground for strained relations with Germany about 
Morocco or any other question. Germany has at her door heavy 
tasks, which will claim her mind and energy for a long time to 
come. On the east she is confronted with an empire which, 
according to the last census, has a population of 160,000,000. 
The future of Austria and South-Eastern Europe is dark and 
uncertain. Her relations with France must remain doubtful. A 
quarrel with England, unless it were forced upon her, we may be 
sure, does not form part of her programme. The risks would be 
too great compared with the probable or possible gains. In fact, 
war between Great Britain and Germany would mean incalculable 
harm to both Powers and no lasting good of any kind to either. 
If our obligations to France expose us to such a risk, the sooner 
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they are modified the better, consistently with good faith. We 
gre not bound, let us hope, to support her in an adventurous policy 
in Morocco. Our business with Germany, whether as regards 
colonial questions or questions of the Near East, can be arranged 
in a spirit of mutual goodwill. 

In view of all these considerations it is very important that 
we should know what German policy really is.. The present 
article, as its title shows, is an attempt to answer the question in 
the light of history. 

For about two and a half centuries we can trace a remarkable 
continuity, consistency, and ‘tenacity in the career of Prussia. 
The policy of Prussia has become the policy of united Germany. 

At a time when the policy of Germany is being so much 
discussed, and when feelings of doubt, suspicion, and alarm are 
so frequently expressed regarding it, we should be anxious to see 
things as they have been and are. Such an inquiry should be the 
more instructive, as the German system is so different from our 
own, and has been strong and successful in the very points where 
our own has been weak. 

We can see many reasons which make it hard for an average 
Englishman to understand the position and the mind of Germany. 
Though Englishmen and Germans have come of a common stock, 
the circumstances and the development of the two peoples have 
been strangely different since they parted long ago. England has 
been protected by her insular position from the worst consequences 
of war. She has been a united country for many centuries. For 
centuries she has not seen an invading army in her midst. Her 
internal development has gone forward according to the genius 
of her people and according to the light that was given them with- 
out interference from abroad. At home, on the seas, and in the 
Colonies we have enjoyed a plenitude of opportunity that has 
not been given to any other people. In our social and political 
thinking we have long taken for granted, and in our practice we 
have long carelessly enjoyed or abused, great privileges which 
many other nations have only begun to appreciate. 

With Germany it has been entirely different. Germany is 
an extensive country in Central Europe, which has had no very 
clearly defined boundaries. The political structure of the country 
was loose and incoherent. Disunion was a prevailing note of her 
history for centuries, and the results were awful. Disunion gave 
continual opportunity and encouragement to interference and 
aggression on the part of her neighbours. For centuries a divided 
Germany formed a large and permanent part of the political 
system of Europe, on which France particularly depended for the 
maintenance of her ascendancy. Constant interference from 
abroad, invasion, exaction, provocation and devastation—such 
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was the record of Germany in her relations with other peoples, 
These calamities culminated in the Thirty Years’ War, in the long 
wars of aggression of Louis the Fourteenth and his successor, and 
in the insolent domination of Napoleon. 

During this long period the internal development of Germany 
was hindered and almost brought to a standstill. Her industrial 
growth, which had at one time been most promising, was arrested, 
Her sea-coasts being for the most: part occupied by foreign 
Powers, she had little opportunity for commerce. While the 
nations of Western Europe were struggling for the possession of 
America, India, and other fields of colonisation and conquest 
beyond the seas, Germany had neither power nor scope to do 
anything in that way. Germany was neither a State nor a nation 
to claim a corporate part in the world’s affairs. 

So different has been the history of Germany from that of 
England. Englishmen can understand the past circumstances of 
Germany only by a serious effort of the historical imagination. 
Few of us have taken the trouble or shown the capacity necessary 
for such an effort. Yet without adequate knowledge of her past 
circumstances it is impossible to understand her present position. 
Very few indeed are the Englishmen who have the knowledge, 
insight and sympathy requisite to understand the historic past 
of Germany, to appreciate the intensity of feeling, the high and 
serious purpose, the resolution and energy with which she at last 
set about the task of recovering her unity and independence. 

The unity of Germany was restored by the Prussian Army in 
three wars from 1864 to 1871. And it is here that we encounter 
the worst difficulty Englishmen have in understanding Germany. 
Prussia may be said to have made the Germany with which we 
now have to deal ; Germany, as understood by not a few people, is 
Prussia, and Prussia has stood for many things which Englishmen 
do not love or admire. Prussia was an autocracy in which there 
was little scope for freedom. It was a State in which everything 
was subordinated to military discipline and to the rigid economy 
necessary for the support of the army. It was in the most rigorous 
sense a military State, in which the will of a single man was 
supreme in every department. Being a military autocracy, rigid 
in government, organisation, and discipline, it has, naturally, as 
many Englishmen believe, grown great by aggression. 

Most Englishmen know Prussia, if they know it at all, from 
the brilliant caricature of the early Prussian monarchy in 
Macaulay’s essay on Frederick the Great. The real and vital 
points in the development of Prussia cannot be learned from such 
a caricature. We cannot really understand Prussia unless we 
understand the circumstances in which she was placed. Let us 
remember that she was originally a small and poor State in north- 
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eastern Germany. Even when Frederick ascended the throne in 
1740 her population amounted to only 2,240,000. The soil for 
the most part consisted of sand and peat. North Germany is a 

Jain, with a very slight slope towards the north. As her super- 
fuous rainfall, therefore, does not find an easy or rapid course to 
the sea, it tends to form bog and swamp and small lake, and the 
most fertile parts were thereby rendered useless and unhealthy. 
The climate was harsh. In such a country agriculture could be 
made profitable only by laborious and well-directed industry. 
Manufactures were in their infancy. The country had no special 
advantages for commerce. 

The political situation of the country was no better. It had no 
natural frontiers, and it had three neighbours of overwhelming 
power and resources, France, Russia and Austria. It had also to 
reckon with Sweden and Poland. 

Such was the situation, natural and historical, of Prussia. 
The task before her was how to make the best of small means and 
of a very unpromising position. This task was solved by the 
capacity, energy and resolution of her rulers. 

It is agreed that the rise of Prussia began with the Great 
Elector who ruled from 1640 to 1688. He found his land and 
people ruined by the Thirty Years’ War, and as he succeeded to a 
weak and impoverished Government, he had no means to help 
them. The recovery therefore was slow. One of his first cares 
was gradually to raise funds enough to support an army which 
would insure the safety of his people and command the respect of 
his neighbours. His energy, sagacity and high character were 
invaluable to Prussia at a most trying time. In the latter part 
of his long reign he welcomed to his dominions nearly 20,000 
Protestant refugees from France, who contributed largely to their 
progress in the arts and sciences. The foundations of the Prussian 
system were well and truly laid by his grandson Frederick William, 
father of Frederick the Great, from 1713 to 1740. 

At his death in 1740 Frederick William left an army of 80,000, 
a number which was entirely out of proportion to the population 
of his kingdom, which, as we have said, was only 2,240,000. In 
training and equipment it was the first army in the world at that 
time. But this army represented merely one side of the king’s 
activity. He was himself a model of hard work and frugality, 
carried to excess at a period when extravagance and profligacy 
were too common among rulers. He strove to make his kingdom 
after his own pattern, a model of laborious industry and rigorous 
frugality. -Prussia was mainly an agricultural country, in which 
the peasantry constituted the rank and file of the army, while the 
land-owning noble class supplied the officers. The peasantry 
were serfs—the nobles formed a special caste. 
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Frederick William energetically promoted agriculture, and he 
carefully fostered such industries as were practicable. The people 
of the towns, as being particularly valuable for industry, were 
exempt from military service. During his reign he was the 
watchful and consistent champion of Protestantism in Germany 
and of justice in Prussia, but, above all, he was the disciplinarian 
of his people in the arts both of war and peace. 

Under such a ruler there was obviously little room for freedom, 
Prussia was the creation of rigid discipline and hard work. But 
with all his failings and eccentricities Frederick William had a 
high and serious purpose, which he clearly kept in view and 
resolutely carried out. 

Englishmen who have been saved from European dangers by 
the English Channel, Americans who have been freed from Euro- 
pean entanglements by the whole width of the Atlantic Ocean, can 
hardly understand how essential a strong army has been to a 
country like Prussia. As we have said, she had no natural 
frontiers and she had no great natural resources. These elements 
of weakness, however, proved to be a most powerful stimulus io 
the high intelligence and strenuous character of her rulers and her 
people. Through circumstances which would have been depressing 
and even ruinous to feeble men, she has risen to greatness. 

Frederick the Great inherited a well-organised government, a 
well-filled treasury, and the best army in the world. He had 
the genius and energy to use them effectively. Prussia grew in 
his hands and attained a foremost place among the States of the 
Continent. It is not our concern here to defend all that he did. 
The political morality of his time was low. Fraud and force had 
long been too prevalent in the affairs of nations, and were to 
continue to be. He worked under the limitations of his time and 
of his character, which was not perfect. But there can be no 
doubt that he was an enlightened, energetic and patriotic ruler. 
He was what he claimed to be, the first servant of the State, the 
advocate of the poor. The world has known Frederick chiefly as 
a great general. War occupied only about one-fifth of his reign. 
It would be truer and more profitable to regard him as a great 
economist and administrator. 

The main point for us to remember here is that Prussia under 
the House of Hohenzollern has won on her merits ; she has risen 
to greatness because she deserved it. She has seen times of 
slackness and extravagance. The House of Hohenzollern has 
not always maintained its own high standard of energy, economy 
and enlightened devotion to the State. But few countries have 
had so long a period of able rule as Prussia enjoyed from 1640 to 
1786, when Frederick died. It was particularly the very strenuous 
time, nearly three-quarters of a century, from 1713 to 1786, which 
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saw the rise and consolidation of Prussia as a Power of the 
first rank. 

The three reigns which cover the ensuing three-fourths of a 
century, from 1786 to 1861, were quieter and less strenuous. But 
the Hohenzollern traditions of hard work, of careful promotion of 
the industrial development of the State, and of care for the army, 
were never lost even in the worst times. Experience of the 
bitterest kind under the domination of Napoleon showed more 
clearly than ever the need for an efficient military system. The 
new birth of Germany may well be dated from the agony of Jena. 
In that supreme crisis Prussia learned patience, circumspection 
and insight. She learned the need of reform in every department 
of the State, in education and in her social and political organisa- 
tion, as well as in her military system. And so an event which 
seemed to be overwhelming ruin proved for her to be a call to 
a higher life. 

Thus in Prussia we see a State which was so situated that a 
strong army was an imperative necessity. To maintain such an 
army her poor resources needed to be fostered and husbanded to 
the very uttermost. Her rulers had the insight to see this primary 
need, and the strong will to adapt themselves and their country to 
it. The first duty of self-preservation demanded it. But as 
time went on a nobler aim disclosed itself. The force which was 
at first meant for self-preservation and self-respect could be used 
also for the restoration of German unity and independence. It 
has been the high historic mission of the Prussian Army to heal 
the divisions and end the misfortunes of Germany. 

For a century after the awful catastrophe of the Thirty Years’ 
War the estate of Germany had been exceeding low. The common 
people had fallen into the deepest misery and apathy. Too many of 
her princes aped the Court of Louis the Fourteenth in a style 
of awkward and brutal profligacy. ‘The period which came after 
1750 saw a great revival of German intelligence. Her sons took 
the foremost place in poetry, philosophy and in historical research. 
The victories of Frederick showed what German skill, valour and 
discipline could achieve under the utmost stress of war. The 
civic and military reforms which followed the collapse of Prussia 
at Jena bore fruit in the terrible struggle of the War of Liberation 
in 1813. In the great final struggle against Napoleon Prussia 
bore the heaviest burden. 

But in spite of all these achievements there was no German 
nation to claim them. There were States in Germany in plenty, 
but there was no German State. This State came into existence 
in 1871, as the new German Empire. In this achievement Prussia 
had its culmination and its close as a separate State. Germany 
has won, not only a national life, but a full national life. To the 
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old pre-eminence of her sons in poetry, philosophy and regearch 
she has added new distinctions in war and politics, in industry, 
scientific discovery and social reform. In all the great depari- 
ments of national life Germany may claim a foremost place 
among the nations. If generally we compare the achievements of 
Germans with other peoples, we may fairly assign to the men 
of the Fatherland the foremost place during the last century and 
a half. 

During the nineteenth century Germany has had two most 
worthy tasks to perform : to recover her unity and independence 
and to win a fitting place among the nations. If we study her 
history in the light of those two tasks we shall find it intelligible 
and most honourable. The recovery of German unity was a most 
rational and beneficent revolution, accomplished by the operations 
of high moral and national forces. It was an event which must 
be judged as a revolution, and not by the ordinary lights of the 
routine of politics. 

If we are to understand Prussia and Germany, there are 
certain points which require special attention. Leet us try, even 
at the risk of repetition, to make them clear. Our difficulties in 
understanding Prussia may be summed up in two chief points: it 
is a military State and its Government is an autocracy, and these 
two points are really identical, for the one naturally suggests and 
even includes the other. An autocracy naturally rests on the 
army ; the military State usually has a single head. Prussia has 
undoubtedly been a military State controlled by an autocracy; 
and such a State so controlled, it may be said, usually lends itself 
to aggression. 

But we must remember that such abstract propositions as the 
above express only a small part of the truth. We have seen that 
Prussia became a military State not from choice, but from 
necessity, and we should also recollect that history shows many 
variations in the so-called military type of State. There have 
been military States with which it would be the grossest calumny 
to identify or compare Prussia in any kind of way. There have 
been lapses in the career of Prussia ; but in general it has main- 
tained a high standard of intelligence and of moral purpose. If 
its Government has been an autocracy, it has been served and 
even guided and controlled by serious and enlightened advisers. 

It would be just as true to call it an industrial as a military 
State. In the policy of the Hohenzollerns we see a sustained and 
systematic effort to develop the economic resources of the country. 
If they have been soldiers they have also been economists and ad- 
ministrators, prompt and resolute to direct and help the industrial 
development of the country. From our point of view they may 
have made mistakes in so doing, but there can be no doubt that 
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their efforts have been serious, consistent and well-intentioned. 
We must never forget that Prussia was naturally a very poor 
country. Its rulers and people have made the most of it by intelli- 
gent and assiduous culture. Under the direction of her rulers 
sandy wastes and moors were made to bear decent harvests. 
Swamps and quagmires were drained, rivers were embanked, 
canals were dug. On the lands thus reclaimed and made acces- 
sible colonies of thriving and industrious peasant-farmers were 
settled. Building of suitable houses and the making of good roads 
were urged on. The gift of a good house was not an unusual 
mark of Royal favour to a deserving subject. Order, justice and 
education have been a first care of the Prussian rulers. Minute 
and careful personal inspection of their domains was a part of 
their administrative policy, to which they attended as carefully 
as to the reviewing of their troops. 

Such a system may be best known by its fruits. Seldom, if 
ever, in the history of the world has a State been subjected to so 
severe a test as Prussia was during the Seven Years’ War. How 
marvellously it stood the test is well known. But the soundness 
and excellence of the Prussian system were even better shown by 
the rapidity with which it recovered from the effects of the war. 
Whole regions had been devastated, houses had been burned down, 
horses and cattle killed or driven away. Even corn in many 
districts was wanting, to provide food and to sow the fields. 
Half a million people, or one-ninth of the whole population, a largé 
proportion of whom naturally were adult males, had perished 
during the war. The situation was not hopeful. Yet in six or 
seven years the ruin had been repaired. People and Government 
combined in this beneficent work. Sixty thousand army horses 
were distributed for use among the most needy farmers. Most 
of the funds which Frederick had provided for an eighth campaign 
were used to build houses, to buy corn for food and for sowing, and 
to procure other needful appliances. As we have said, Prussia 
recovered in a marvellously short time from the evil effects of a 
most exhausting and desolating war. 

To many minds a military State suggests a predatory State. 
Such a suggestion is intolerable with regard to Prussia. Industry 
has been the note of the Prussian State throughout its history, 
industry ceaseless, thrifty, .well-directed and victorious under 
adverse conditions of soil and climate. War was, generally 
speaking, a most unwelcome incident to her rulers. Military 
training was an imperative necessity. . The true and constant 
vocation of the State was rational industry, in which Government 
and people combined to convert a waste and barren land into a 
well-ordered and well-equipped country. 

Prussia soon became notable as a well-ordered and well- 
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equipped State. To the seeing eye its good roads and water-ways, 
the excellent buildings, public and private, of its towns, the 
thriving and industrious population, both in town and country, 
marked it out as a progressive country with a most promising 
future. When it began to take a high rank among the nations, 
Prussia had equal justice, a good system of education, an ener- 
getic and frugal Administration, which was provided with a sub- 
stantial hoard of ready cash, and a large army which was always 
ready to march at a fortnight’s notice, completely equipped in 
every detail. In most of these points Prussia showed a striking 
contrast to its neighbours in Germany and beyond it. Is it a 
marvel that such a State was rewarded with success? The marvel 
would have been if it had not succeeded. In short, Prussia was 
a frugal, hard-working, well-ordered, well-equipped and efiicient 
State when its neighbours in varying degrees were slack, back- 
ward, ill-governed, anarchic. The success of Prussia is the 
simple result of the laws of moral causation, the operation of 
which in history the candid inquirer is anxious to trace and glad 
to find. 

With regard to the German Army, it should be noted that it 
forms an integral part of the nation. It is the able-bodied nation 
trained, equipped, and organised for self-defence. It is the train- 
ing school of the national physique, a school of patriotism and of 
civic virtue, as well as of military skill and intelligence. The aim 
of the army is self-preservation in the widest sense, to maintain 
the self-respect, the rights and interests of the German people. 
Service is a civic and patriotic obligation laid on all able-bodied 
men. We need not wonder, therefore, that the army holds a 
high place in the mind and heart and daily life of the German 
people. Nor need we stop to point the contrast to our own 
army, which finds such a place in the hearts of our people 
only when a great crisis rouses national feeling to an unusual 
height. 

The new Germany was born in 1871. Before that time the 
Germans, as we have seen, had won a foremost place in literature 
and art, in historical and scientific research. Prussia had gained 
the foremost place in the art of war. By: 1871 her economic 
development on modern lines had begun, but it was not yet 
sufficient to give her a foremost place among the nations. To her 
industrial and commercial development Germany has brought the 
same qualities of science, system, thoroughness and tenacity which 
had ensured success in other departments. Before the close of 
the nineteenth century Germany had attained to the highest 
position as a fully and completely developed modern State. In all 
the arts of war and peace she was second to none. When we 
compare her present circumstances with the unspeakable burden 
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of calamity which she bore at the close of the Thirty Years’ War, 
or even with her position in 1850 after the failures of the revolu- 
tionary period of ’48, we may excuse the German of to-day if he 
have a feeling of honourable pride in the high place which his 
country now holds. It is a place which is well deserved, which 
has been won by the most sterling qualities of mind and heart 
against the most formidable obstacles, internal and external. For 
be it remembered that the most serious difficulties in the way of 
German progress in unity, independence, and in the realisation of 
the most precious blessings of national life have been found in 
Germany itself. To have cleared away the mass of futility, con- 
fusion and obstruction that formerly afflicted Germany, in face 
of so much prejudice, imbecility, and selfishness, was no mean 
achievement. In such a change we must say emphatically that 
the best elements of the nation found triumphant expression. 

Let us hope that the better elements will prevail in the future. 
We can see that Prussia survived and has prevailed because she 
proved herself the fittest. In her career we see the triumph of 
sustained energy, rationally and systematically directed towards 
serious and worthy ends. As the one fixed point of orderly pro- 
gress in North Germany, she was bound to gather round herself 
into some kind of system the confused and feeble elements that 
existed there. It has been the victory of character, of the disci- 
plined mind and will, over unfavourable conditions. It has been a 
great and successful system ; but it is not perfect. No system can 
be perfect which does not give due scope to freedom. Even as an 
instrument of success in the highest form it is imperfect, inasmuch 
as it tends to foster routine, to discourage initiative, and the genial 
expansion of the individual mind and character. So far as organisa- 
tion tends to the development of the mere machine it signally fails. 
The awful experience of Jena is a sufficient warning as to the 
inefficiency of the machine when the directing and moving power 
is defective. 

In England we suffer from the opposite extreme. England 
and the Empire are to an eminent degree the product of free 
expansion, of free energy, enterprise and adventure. Government 
with us has not been the all-controlling factor that it has been 
in Prussia. On the contrary, it has too often allowed things to 
take their course when control was morally necessary and would 
have been practically beneficent. In all departments of our 
national and imperial life we suffer from the want of wise direction 
and organisation. Insight into real conditions, the skilled previ- 
sion and direction that are based on insight, have been and still 
are seriously wanting. 

For the attainment of the highest forms of society we require 
the combination of organisation and freedom. We require an 
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organisation which will give due scope and opportunity for the 
free play of the individual mind and will. It has been character 
above all other things which has carried Prussia to a foremost place 
among the nations. But this character must, from the point of 
view of the highest modern culture, be regarded as too much the 
product of the drill-sergeant. The highest character is the result 
and the accompaniment of the moral discipline which the fully. 
trained man imposes on himself. Germany under Prussian 
guidance has won, as it deserved, a foremost place among the 
nations. It has the means for maintaining such a fitting place. 
Let us hope that Prussia will henceforth be merged in a Germany 
in which there will be less need for military discipline, and a 
widening scope for the free voluntary discipline which secures the 
highest national character and culture. Hard pressure of circum- 
stance long made it necessary for Prussia to maintain a severe 
discipline and a rigid social and political organisation. It would be 
disastrous to the highest human progress if these were continued 
under the happy conditions in which Germany is now placed. 

It is admitted that Germany and England have learned much 
from each other in past times. The notable differences in their 
past and in their present political and social organisation, instead 
of being a ground of estrangement, should be a stimulus to their 
mutual progress. In Germany there are many features which 
should awaken reflection, emulation, and even imitation over here. 
Our chief concern is to do our part in our own sphere of duty and 
interest. We should be ready to learn from Germany. It is the 
best-organised country in the world. The study of a system so 
different from ours should teach us not only to understand 
Germany but to improve our own methods. 

The record of the subjection by warlike nations of industrial 
peoples who neglected military training, who were excessively 
devoted to sport and pleasure, or were given up to sloth and slack- 
ness, forms a very painful section of history. We cannot be sure 
that this melancholy chapter in human affairs is ended. Germany 
has shown us how to end it. The true vocation of Prussia and of 
Germany under her guidance has been enlightened industry. 
The pursuit of industry, and of the knowledge by which industry 
may be wisely directed, has made modern Germany. But she has 
not neglected the military training by which the results of en- 
lightened industry need to be safeguarded. 

There is therefore no mystery or dubiety about the policy of 
Germany. It is the policy which has been pursued by the House 
of Hohenzollern since the Great Elector began to rule in 1640, the 
rational and systematic promotion of the interests of the State. 
Tested and approved in a small way for many years, it has grown 
till we now see it exercised on the largest sca!e in the high affairs 
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of imperial and world politics, The German Fleet and Arniy 
are intended simply to be the instruments of such a policy. We 
surely need not take the trouble to point out how different such 
a policy is from that of Louis the Fourteenth or Napoleon, with 
its fatal mixture of vanity, of the love of ‘glory,’ and of the 
ambition which, by its excess, brings about its own chastisement 
and ruin. Such a policy as that of Germany makes her a more 
serious rival than France ever was. But if we understand it 
rightly, it also gives us the assurance that we may easily be the 
most cordial friends on reasonable terms. The fact that Ger- 
many has had the strongest army in the world for forty years 
and has not waged a single war should alone dispel the fears that 
are by some entertained regarding her policy. 

What present use can we make of this appeal to history? Our 
first duty is to clear our minds of the absurd and pernicious idea 
that the wars of 1864-71 were wars of vulgar aggression. They 
were waged to secure unity and independence and all the thousand 
blessings implied in unity and independence for a great people 
that had for centuries endured the worst evils of disunion and of 
foreign interference and domination. 

Germany, as we have seen, has an exceptionally difficult posi- 
tion to maintain in Central Europe. She has a population of 
65,000,000, which is increasing at the rate of about a million a 
year. She therefore does not suffer from the evils of a slow or 
arrested development. But she needs room for expansion, as an 
organism with a high vitality like hers must do. She has sought 
it overseas, not very successfully. For she came too late to have 
her share in the times of great colonial expansion, especially in 
the Temperate zones. But there remained Africa. The map of 
Africa at the present day shows that of the four Powers chiefly 
concerned, Great Britain, France, Belgium and herself, she has 
fared worst by far. We need not wonder at her persistency about 
Morocco, which may be regarded as the last field for colonial enter- 
prise that is still to be appropriated. In these matters I think it 
was our duty and our interest, rightly understood, to be friendly, 
sympathetic and even generous towards Germany, and we have 
notso been. It does appear that our.rulers have not really under- 
stood the past history or present position of Germany. Whether 
it has been prejudice, ignorance, or merely a desire always to have 
the best of a bargain, or a confused mixture of all three, one cannot 
easily determine. But the result has come home to us in swollen 
armaments, in strained relations, and in the insane talk of war. 

Germany has also sought expansion towards the Far South- 
East ; the railway to Bagdad under her auspices will probably re- 
store culture and prosperity to ancient seats of civilisation which 
for centuries have lain waste. We are justified in saying that she 
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has taken Turkey under friendly guidance and protection. This 
is the best available solution of the great problem of the Near Rast, 
We should have raised no objection to it, but should rather have 
furthered it in every reasonable way. It is still not too late to 
adopt a perfectly frank and friendly policy in this matter. The 
influence of Germany in those important regions should tend to 
promote the economic development of Turkey, to turn the minds 
of the Moslems to the pursuits of industry, to encourage peace 
among the various races constituting her population, and to raise 
barrier against the excessive advance of Russia. Above all things, 
it should be our aim in the future not to create or leave the im- 
pression in the German mind that a main object of British policy 
is to thwart the Fatherland in peaceful and legitimate efforts to 
secure the expansion which a great and growing people need. 


T. Krrxovp. 














THE LABOUR REVOLT AND ITS MEANING 


DurIna several weeks the people in many of the busy harbour 
towns and of the industrial centres of Great Britain have lived 
under war conditions. They have lived under conditions which 
would prevail during a blockade of these islands or in time of 
siege. Docks and markets have been deserted, factories empty 
and railway. stations closed to traffic. Mobs of desperate and 
starving men and women, clamouring for food, and ready to loot, 
burn and kill, have thronged the streets of Liverpool and other 
towns. We have seen special constables and large bodies of armed 
soldiers guarding property on land, and armed cruisers and picket- 
boats protecting the shipping in the commercial ports. Arson, riots 
and sanguinary encounters with the police and the military have 
occurred in many parts of the kingdom. We have been given a 
foretaste of the first consequences of a disastrous defeat of our 
fleet in the shape of dearth, famine, riot and civil war. At first 
sight it all seems like a bad dream. It seems incomprehensible 
that such scenes of primitive savagery should have been enacted 
by stolid men in peaceful England, that strikes unprecedented in 
violence and magnitude should have broken out at a time when, as 
we have been officially informed, our foreign trade is booming and 
beating all records, and when, at least on paper, the prosperity of 
the country is unprecedented. Shallow observers have attributed 
the unparalleled outbreaks and the excesses which accompanied 
them to an aberration of mind of the masses caused by the extreme 
heat, but those who are acquainted with the British labour condi- 
tions know that their causes lie elsewhere. Only a truce, but not a 
peace, has been concluded between Capital and Labour. The 
labour war may be renewed at any moment. Therefore, it behoves 
us to inquire into the causes and the consequences of the present 
strike epidemic, into the forces and the aims of the men who are 
directing it and into the means for preventing in the future scenes 
similar to those which we have recently witnessed. 

During many years our Free Traders have been telling us that, 
owing to the blessings of Free Trade, the British workers enjoy 
simultaneously the highest wages and the lowest cost of living, 
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that they are the most prosperous and the happiest workers in the 
world, the envy of the workers of the universe, and they have 
bidden our workers pity the overworked and underpaid workers 
of other lands, who ‘ groan’ under the crushing burden of Pro. 
tection. Only a short time ago our leading Free Traders and Free 
Trade organs told us that the great strikes in France and 
elsewhere were ‘ revolts against Protection,’ and that similar out. 
breaks were impossible under Free Trade. In support of their 
assertions that the British workers are the most prosperous workers 
in the world our Free Traders constantly quote our Board of 
Trade statistics, from which it appears indeed that British wages 
range from 35s. to 45s. per man per week. These official wage. 
figures are quite correct, but, unfortunately, they are only nominal 
wages which are paid for a full week’s work to but a few favoured 
trade unionists. Of the manual workers in Great Britain only 
about one-seventh are trade unionists, and the Board of Trade 
gives in its various statistical publications mainly the wages of the 
best-paid among them. Of the wages paid to the unskilled, un- 
organised and casually employed workers, who form the yast 
majority of our workers, the Board of Trade, which might be 
called the Board of Trade Unions because it draws its officials 
largely from the trade unions, and seems mainly employed in 
promoting the interest and policy of trade unionists, takes very 
little notice. The ideal of Free Trade is cheapness for the benefit 
of the consumer. The principal cost of all goods consists in the 
wages paid in their production. To obtain the cheapness of 
commodities wages must be kept low. As our manufacturers can 
sell their wares only in free competition with foreign manufac- 
turers, Free Trade tends to keep British wages low. It tends to 
keep British wages on, or below, the level of wages paid in those 
foreign countries which are able to compete effectively with Great 
Britain in both the home market and in neutral markets. Thus 
Free Trade depresses not only wages affected by international 
competition, but the general level of wages in Great Britain, In 
the words of that eminent Free Trader, Lord Brassey : ‘ The rate 
of wages in England is limited by the necessity of competition 
with foreign manufacturers. Employers in England, as else- 
where, only employ labour on the assumption that they can realise 
a profit by their business.’ 

The fact that British wages are not only low but are scandal- 
ously low in both the skilled and unskilled occupations is apparent 
from a number of volumes entitled Report of an Enquiry by the 
Board of Trade into the Earnings and Hours of Labour, published 
as recently as 1909 and 1910. An analysis of these bulky volumes 
shows that in the years 1906 and 1907, when the investigation was 
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made, the earnings of almost 6,000,000 of British workers engaged 
in some of our large industries were as follows : 






Average Wages paid in 1906-7 during a Week in Full Employment. 







1,171,216 workers in the textile trades earn : : . 17s. 6d. per week 

1,509,876 workers in the clothing trades earn: F . 158. 1d. + 

1,250,000 workers in the building and sis ngigioaany earn . 268. 7d. # 
268,438 workers in the public utilities earn. -  278.. 3d. os 
621,341 railway workers earn . * 25s. Pr 






956,185 agricultural labourers earn, inoluibing all allow. 
ances in kind 9s. 3d. to 208. 9d. i 















5,777,056 workers earn from : J , . 98, 3d. to 278. 3d. per week 






The assertion that the wages of the British workers range from 
$s. to 45s. per week is untrue. In the important trades enumer- 
ated they range from 9s. 3d. to 27s. 3d. per week, not allowing for 
short time and unemployment, and if we allow for these the fore- 
going wages will be reduced by 10 per cent., or by from 1s. to 3s. 
per week. 

The wages paid in the textile and clothing trades are those of 
men, women and children. Let us now examine the wages of 
grown-up men only. According to the official sources quoted 
men’s wages were in 1906-7 as follows : 


Wages of Working Men (exclusive of Lads and Boys). 













482,000 men in the textile trades earn . : PF . 283. 1d. per week 
414,211 men in the clothing trades earn . : + 30s, 2d. * 
1,200,000 men in the building and woodworking earn « 32a, oe 
268,438 men in the public utilities earn . : . - 288. 1d. i 
621,341 railway workers earn . é 256. Pe 






$56,185 agricultural labourers earn, including all allow. 
ances in hind 98. 3d. to 208. 9d. 












3,942,175 






The wages of almost four million full-grown British men in 
the occupations enumerated are from 9s. 3d. to 32s. per week for 
full employment. Allowing for short time and unemployment 
they are at most from 8s. 6d. to 30s. per week. 

Even in the most skilled and most highly paid British trades 
the very numerous unskilled workers are wretchedly remunerated. 
The skilled workers in the engineering trades, for instance, are 
among the most highly paid workers in Great Britain. Yet, 
according to a Board of Trade Report published in 1908, the 
weekly wages of the unskilled labourers in the engineering trades 
are only as follows 















In Blackburn . : - ee In Sheffield . “ - 20s. to 24s. 
In Bolton js 2 . 18s. to 20s. | In Taunton : 7 . 188. to 20s. 
In Bradford . , . 22s. to 24s. | In Wigan ; : - 188. to 20s. 
In Derby ‘ ‘ . 188. to 19s. | In Edinburgh . ‘ - 198. to 20s. 
In Leicester . : . 18s. to 22s. | In Glasgow ; : . 183s. 

In London é : . 248. In Belfast : ’ - 15s. to 18s. 





In Manchester . 18s. 
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From the foregoing pitifully low wages, which come on an 
average to only about 19s. per week, about 2s. has to be deducted 
on account of unemployment, which reduces them to 17s. per 
week. 

All the extremely low wages given so far are the wages paid 
in the more skilled and better employed occupations. They ex- 
clude the millions of porters, carters, dockers and nondescript 
“general labourers’ who make a living largely by doing casual 
work. 

Now the question arises: What is the minimum wage on 
which a worker can support himself and his family? The mini- 
mum cost of subsistence depends evidently not only on the wage 
but also on good management on the part of husband and wife 
and on the size of the family. Mr. B. 8. Rowntree made in his 
book, Poverty, published in 1901, a most searching and careful 
investigation into the labour conditions prevailing in the town of 
York. He calculated that the minimum cost of subsistence for an 
average family—that is, a family of two adults and three children 
—on food inferior to that supplied to able-bodied paupers in York 
Workhouse was then 21s. 8d. It is worth noting that the mini- 
mum cost of living, as established by Mr. Rowntree, allows 
nothing at all for luxuries such as beer and tobacco, amusements, 
recreation, newspapers, railway and tram fares, postage stamps, 
etc. It allows only for the minimum of food, clothing and shelter. 
Mr. Rowntree’s book is ten years old, and as, during the last ten 
years, the cost of living has considerably risen, the minimum cost 
of mere physical subsistence for a family of five should now be 
approximately 24s. It appears, therefore, that the nominal wages 
of the 3,942,175 skilled and grown-up male workers given in the 
foregoing are partly slightly above and partly somewhat below the 
minimum cost of mere bodily subsistence. Their real wages—that 
is, their wages as reduced by short time and unemployment— 
would be pretty generally on, or below, the minimum of sub- 
sistence. The majority of our workers evidently live on the 
border-line ; that is, in, or at least within grasp of, poverty and 
want. 

Several prominent and conscientious sociologists have pub- 
lished estimates of the extent of poverty prevailing in representa- 
tive towns of the United Kingdom. The Right Hon. Charles 
Booth, who investigated during many years the labour conditions 
of London, found that 30.7 per cent. of its inhabitants were living 
in poverty. Mr. Rowntree wrote in his book, Poverty, regarding 
the City of York : 

Allowing for broken time, the average wage for labour in York is from 


18s. to 21s.; whereas the minimum expenditure necessary to maintain in 
a state of physical efficiency a family of two adults and three children is 
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ds. 8d., or, if there are four children, the sum required would be 26s. It 
is thus seen that the wages paid for unskilled labour in York are insufficient 
to provide food, shelter and clothing adequate to maintain a family of 
moderate size in a state of bare physical efficiency. The above estimates of 
necessary minimum expenditure are based upon the assumption that the 
diet is even less generous than that allowed to able-bodied paupers in the 
York Workhouse, and that no allowance is made for any expenditure other 
than that absolutely required for the maintenance of mevely physical effi- 
ciency. 27.84 per cent. of the people of York are living in poverty . 

The italics are in the original. Lady Bell, who made an inves- 
tigation into the labour conditions prevailing among the workers 
in the important iron centre of Middlesbrough, wrote in her book, 
At the Works : 

Out of nine hundred houses carefully investigated one hundred and twenty- 
five in round numbers were found to be absolutely poor. The people living 
in them never have enough to spend on food to keep themselves sufficiently 
nourished, enough to spend on clothes to protect their bodies adequately, 
enough to spend on their houses to acquire a moderate degree of comfort. 
One hundred and seyenty-five more were so near the poverty line that they 
are constantly passing over it. That is, the life of one-third of these workers 
whom we are considering is an unending struggle from day to day to keep 
abreast of the most ordinary, the simplest, the essential needs. 


The three independent investigations of Mr. Booth, Mr. 
Rowntree, and Lady Bell made in three different centres 
strangely confirm each other. All three show that about 30 per 
cent. of the people are living in poverty. Evidently the late Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman stated not without cause: ‘ There 
are about 30 per cent. of our population underpaid, on the verge of 
hunger.” Thirty per cent. of the population is equal to about 
45 per cent. of the wage-earners. Apparently nearly one-half of 
our workers live in actual poverty. Mr. Sidney Webb stated before 
the Conference of the National Anti-Sweating League in 1907: 
‘In the United Kingdom at least 8,000,000 of the people are at 
the present time existing under conditions represented by adult 
male earnings of less than 11. per week.’ Messrs. Cadbury and 
Shann wrote in their book, Sweating : 

The average wage of an unskilled labourer in this country is from 
17s. 6d. to 11. per week, so that, even with regular work, such a man cannot 
keep himself and his family above the poverty line. And very few unskilled 
labourers get regular work. Generally in the United Kingdom an unskilled 
labourer does not obtain a wage to enable him to keep himself and family 
ina state of efficiency—that is, he is a sweated worker. 


Workers who receive merely a ‘living wage’ cannot save 
money towards their old age. Hence pauperism is terribly preva- 
lent in Great Britain. According to the Board of Trade Labour 
Gazette for February 1909 there were then 2,076,316 paupers in, 
the United Kingdom. That is, about one person in every twenty- 
one had had recourse to the Poor Law for some kind of assistance 


‘ 
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during the year. If we add to this number the pauper lunatics and 
‘casuals,’ numbering about 250,000, who are not included in the 
foregoing figures, and add further the vast number of poor people 
who live partly or wholly on private charity, it appears that at 
least 3,000,000 British people, or one in every fifteen, are main. 
tained by charity. From the Report on Old-age Pensions pub. 
lished in 1907 we learn that of 2,116,267 persons of sixty-five 
years and upwards residing in the United Kingdom no less than 
1,337 ,984, or almost two-thirds, had an income of less than 10s, g 
week. Only one-third of the people of sixty-five years and upwards 
possessed a weekly income in excess of 10s. 

The foregoing trustworthy statistics and extracts may serve 
as a warning against the misleading statements of those Free 
Traders who have the hardihood to tell us that the workers of 
Great Britain, who are deliberately, and with disastrous results, 
exposed by them to free and unlimited competition with the 
lowest-paid white and coloured labour of all countries, are the 
happiest and most prosperous workers in the world, the envy of 
the workers of the universe. The conditions of life disclosed by 
these figures and extracts are truly appalling. They are sufficient 
to make men desperate, and it speaks volumes for the patience of 
the British people that they have not long ago risen in revolt 
against those scandalous conditions of life which have been im- 
posed upon them by the exploitation of Free Trade. At the time 
of the recent London Dock Strike I attended a mass meeting at 
Tower Hill, where about 50,000 men, dockers, porters and other 
waterside workers engaged in the hardest manual labour, were 
gathered. I spent a good deal of time in walking to and fto 
through the enormous crowd, but I saw scarcely any sturdy men 
among them. Practically all the men were undersized and looked 
debilitated and insufficiently nourished. Practically all wore dis- 
coloured and disgracefully tattered clothes, mere rags, and broken 
boots unable to keep out the water and fit only for the dustbin. 
Their appearance showed that they lived under conditions which 
are scarcely human. 

Competent foreign observers are amazed at the frightful 
poverty prevailing in the ‘ paradise of Free Trade.’ Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, the President of the American Federation of Labour, 
wrote in his recently published book, Labour in Europe and 
America : 


My arriyal in Liverpool being on Sunday afforded me an opportunity of 
seeing numbers of gatherings of men in the public squares. A deep degree 
of poverty was written upon many faces in the throngs which I saw. Men 
with whom I discussed this matter, and whose statements, no doubt, were 
authentic, informed me that a large proportion of the workers .are in 4 
chronic state of unemployment—that poverty and misery are everywhere in 
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England, and that the reason for wan faces, tattered clothing, and unshod 
feet, even on the Sabbath, is to be found in the number of the constantly 
unemployed. The deepest impression that England made upon me came 
from its poverty. Everywhere are thrust before the traveller’s eyes scenes 
of deplorable misery. Poverty is on view in all parts of London ; slum back- 
streets border on fashionable thoroughfares ; figures in dirt and rags slouch 
slong amid the gay and well-attired promenaders of the parks. 


On the 13th of May 1911 the great negro educationist, Mr. 
Booker T. Washington, laid down in the Tuskegee Student his 
impressions as to labour conditions in England as follows : 


It is generally said the negro represents in America the man furthest 
down. In going to Europe I had in mind to compare the masses of the 
negro people of the South with the masses in Europe. 1 know no class 
among the negroes in America, however, with whom I could compare the men 
at the bottom in England. My own people in the South do not fully appre- 
ciate the advantages which they have in living in a country where there is 
aconstant demand for labour of all kinds. If I were asked what I believe 
would be the greatest boon that could be conferred upon the English 
labourer, I should say that it would be for him to have the same opportuni- 
ties for constant and steady work that the negro now has in the South. 


It is, unfortunately, only too true that, as I have found by my 
own investigations, even the unskilled American negroes in the 
South of the United States earn more and live better than the 
skilled British artisans. 

Whether wages are high or low depends obviously not on their 
nominal amount, but on their purchasing power. British nominal 
money wages have slightly receded since 1900, and, as, during the 
same time, the retail prices of commodities have very considerably 
increased, it is clear that a shilling will not buy as much food and 
other necessaries of life now as it did in 1900. The fact that 
British real wages have during the last decade shrunk in a truly 
alarming manner will be seen at a glance from the following 
interesting and important official figures, most of which are 
extracted from a volume of Labour Statistics (Cd. 5458) recently 
published by the Board of Trade : 
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Average | prices in| P Prices of | Pricesof | England : 
e ices in rices of ices 0! rices 0 nglan ings 


Retail | Retail Retail Paupers in | an 

| | 

| Wages ndon | Bread Bacon Sugar and Wales | 

1900 | 100.00} 100.0 
98.56 | 101.9 
96.96 | 101.6 
96.21 | 103.2 | 109.00} 104.4 104.2 703,473 


113.3 111.8 675,727 
| 

95.56 | 104.3 | 108.1 | 108.9 110.1 722,070 
| 


12,989 
13,192 
14,769 
15,749 
15,864 
15,621 
16,432 
18,804 
19,883 


101.4 | 111.8 100.00 | 692,875 


95.94 | 103.7 | 109.00 | 110.8 130.9 764,589 

97.60 | 103.2 | 104.3 121.1 110.4 774,209 

101.79 | 105.8 | 104.6 120.1 117.0 759,160 

100.97 | 108.4 | 112.8 113.3 115.6 772,346 

99.41 | 108.2 | 119.9 126.2 108.3 793,851 

| 1910 | 99.70; 109.9 | 114.8 138.9 124.3 790,496 


100.00 | 100.00 | . 100,00 | 688,505 11,248 
94.4 
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Bread, bacon, and sugar are the most important foodstuffs 
purchased by the poorest workers. According to the official figures 
given in the foregoing, bread cost 14.8 per cent. more, bacon cost 
38.9 per cent. more, and sugar cost 24.3 per cent. more in 1910 
than in 1900. Clothing, boots, furniture, and many other items 
required in the household have also greatly risen in price. Yet 
our working-man’s wages have, according to the careful and pains. 
taking investigations of the Board of Trade, not increased by 20, 
30, or 40 per cent. as they ought to have done, but they have 
slightly shrunk during the last ten years. Our workers were poor 
and are getting poorer. Therefore the number of paupers has 
increased by more than 100,000, and the number of burglaries has 
nearly doubled during the decade under review. 

The Liberal Government supports simultaneously Free Trade 
and Social Reform. The foregoing figures and extracts show that 
the British workers suffer principally from the inadequacy of their 
wages, which are automatically kept low by putting British 
workers into free and unlimited competition with the worst-paid 
workers in any and every land. Mr. Lloyd George and his friends 
have proclaimed during many years that with their social policy 
they would create ‘a new heaven and a new earth,’ that they would 
‘ banish poverty from the land,’ etc. They have raised high hopes 
in the breasts of our workers, but what have they achieved? They 
have juggled with words and figures, and they have introduced a 
number of new taxes which have handicapped our industries, 
with the result that our workers are not better, but consider- 
ably worse off than they were in former years. The old-age 
pensions have not raised the insufficient wages of a single working- 
man, but have more likely reduced them. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which costs the employers about 3,000 ,000I. a year, 
has led to the dismissal or the non-engagement of many thousands 
of the weaker or the older workers who were still able to work, 
and has converted them prematurely into paupers. Regarding 
the Workmen’s Insurance Bill Mr. Lloyd George stated himself 
at Birmingham : ‘ The employer does not contribute. It is the 
industry that contributes.’ Industries working under Free Trade 
and exposed to foreign competition can bear heavy additional 
charges in the shape of new taxes for old-age pensions, or in the 
shape of contributions to the Workmen’s Insurance Scheme, as 4 
rule only by reducing the cost of production ; that is, by reducing 
wages. Mr. T. Gavan-Duffy, a very prominent trade unionist, 
wrote, not without cause : ‘ The great mass of the workers, living 
now from hand to mouth, are too poor to pay anything by way of 
insurance out of the miserable wages they get. Many thousands 
are so poor that they cannot pay a few pence per week contribu- 
tion to a trade union to protect their labour and their lives. These 
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19,000,000 of our population who are “living in the grip of per- 
petual poverty ’’ are to have 4d. per week squeezed out of their 
poverty in the case of males, and 3d. per week in the case of 
females.’ I remember reading in a trade-union journal: ‘ Mr. 
Lloyd George is trying to benefit the British working-man by 
feeding him on his own tail.’ 

The striking seamen, lightermen, dockers, porters, carmen, 
ete,, received much sympathy from the public, because it was 
generally known that the majority of them live in poverty, but 
the strike of the railway-men created general astonishment. The 
railway-men were believed to be well paid. Their strike was con- 
sidered a wanton act. That widely held assumption is not 
founded on fact. During the last ten years the average wage of 
the railway-man, according to the figures published by the Board 
of Trade, has been as follows : 


Average Wages Paid to Railway-men in the United Kingdom. 
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While the wages of railway servants have remained practi- 
cally unchanged since 1900, the prices of most necessaries of life 
have greatly risen, bread having in the meantime increased in 
price by 14.8 per cent., bacon by 38.9 per cent., sugar by 24.3 
per cent. Consequently the real wages of the railway workers— 
that is, their wages as measured by their purchasing power—have 
severely declined. The wages of our railway workers as given by 
the Board of Trade are very near to Mr. Rowntree’s poverty line, 
but they are considerably lower than appears from the Board of 
Trade figures. 

Railway workers may be divided into two classes: the men 
who come into contact with the public, and those who are not 
usually seen by travellers. The former, such as ticket-collectors, 
passenger-guards and passenger-porters, look spick-and-span. 
They are comparatively well paid, and their salary is added to by 
travellers’ gratuities. On the other hand, the vast army of 
signalmen, shunters, loaders, platelayers, goods-porters, carriage- 
cleaners, engine-cleaners, carmen, etc., are very poorly paid. 
The average wage of about 25s. earned by railway servants, 
Which is usually officially quoted, overstates the men’s wages, be- 
cause the Board of Trade statistics of average railway wages 
include the wages of all persons entered upon the railway com- 
panies’ wage-books, such as clerks, station-masters and inspectors, 
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who receive rather a salary than a wage. In 1907 the Railway. 
men’s Union published an exhaustive and very valuable Cengys 
of the wages and hours of labour of railway-men, compiled by 
Professor Layton, the accuracy of which has never been ques. 
tioned. From that report it appears that the average wage of 
the railway workers, exclusive of station-masters, inspectors and 
clerks, is 28s. 5d. in England and Wales, 22s. 4d. in Scotiand, 
and 18s. 7d. in Ireland, the average for the United Kingdom 
being 23s. 2d. per week. It should in fairness be mentioned that 
most railway workers receive from the company their uniform, 
which represents the value of an additional 1s. per week. Accord. 
ing to the report mentioned, the average pay of railway carmen 
is 19s. 1ld., that of goods-porters 19s. 8d., that of platelayers 
19s. 6d., that of carriage-cleaners 18s. 5d., and that of engine- 
cleaners—many of whom are boys—14s. 8d. per week. Of the 
railway workers regarding whom returns were obtained, no legs 
than 134,000, or 42 per cent., earn normally less than 20s. per 
week, and as of these, at the time of investigation, at most 
25,000 were boys, about 109,000 grown men received less than a 
sovereign per week. Of these 109,000 men only a very small 
fraction, certainly less than 20,000, were in the position of having 
their meagre pay supplemented by gratuities. Railway-men of 
all grades work very long hours. According to the Railway 
Census of Professor Layton, 67 per cent. of the railway workers 
work during ten hours, and 25.2 per cent. work during twelve 
hours per day. Moreover, their work is exhausting and danger- 
ous. On an average every year 500 railway servants are killed, 
and 15,000 are more or less severely injured in the performance 
of their duties. 

Long hours, low pay and strict discipline make men dis- 
contented. Dissatisfaction has for a long time been as great 
among the railway workers as it has been among the casually em- 
ployed dockers and carters. Only it was less vocal. A man dis- 
missed at the docks can easily get another job, but a dismissed 
railway servant cannot so easily secure employment elsewhere. 
Besides, he loses his uniform and official overcoat, an important 
consideration for a man who earns a ‘living wage * and who has 
no superfluity of clothes of his own. 

During many years the Socialists have been preaching their 
doctrine of discontent, and in view of the pitiful position of a very 
large portion of our workers their success has naturally been 
great. The trade unions have become permeated with Socialism. 
Until recently the trade unions were sectional in character. In 
the building industry there were seventy-two unions, in mining 
eighty-two unions, in the metal industries 207 unions, in the 
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textile industries 271 unions, etc. Altogether there were 1153 
gions for fourteen industries. Many unions were small and 
weak, and they quarrelled among themselves. At the Rhondda 
Valley strike the hauling-engine men below and the winding- 
engine men above belonged to different organisations. They had 
gparate agreements with the owners, and quarrelled among 
themselves. A few years ago the whole of the engineering and 
shipbuilding on the Tyne was laid idle by a dispute between the 
Fitters’ Union and the Plumbers’ Union as to which had the 
right to fit piping 24 inches in diameter. They were agreed 
above and below that size, but could not agree as to where the 
dividing line should be. Instances of this kind could be given by 
the hundred. Intelligent labour men and Socialist agitators re- 
cognised that sectional unions quarrelling among themselves had 
little chance of obtaining by strikes better wages or fewer hours 
from the more or less united employers of labour. Hence during 
many years proposals to amalgamate the small unions into a few 
large ones were made, but they met on the whole with very little 
suecess. The ideal of the reformers of trade unionism, many of 
whom called themselves industrial unionists, as distinguished 
from trade unionists, was to have but one single union for every 
industry, a Cotton Workers’ Union, a Woollen Workers’ Union, 
ete., a strike of which would not merely hamper an industry, but 
bring it immediately to a standstill. ‘ One for all and all for each ’ 
was to be the motto. They thought that, pending the amalga- 
mation of trade unions, the solidarity of labour against capital 
should be practised. They preached that if the men in a sec- 
tional trade, let us say the boiler-makers, should strike, the 
workers in all other unions of the iron industry should strike in 
sympathy, in order to close the works. If, nevertheless, produc- 
tion should be attempted with outside labour, the miners should 
stop the coal supply, the railway workers should refuse to trans- 
port the strike-breakers and the needed raw materials, in order to 
vanquish the capitalists. In case of need, intimidation and de- 
struction of property should be resorted to. This revolutionary 
policy, which was preached and practised in France under the 
name of Syndicalism, was highly approved of by Mr. Tom Mann, 
who, with Mr. Ben Tillett, had engineered the London Dock 
strike of 1889. He had gathered experience in the direction of 
lage strikes in Australia, and had returned to England in 1910. 
Shortly after his return he founded a little monthly, The Indus- 
trial Syndicalist, of which the first number was issued in October 
1910, and it is principally written by Mr. Mann himself. Mr. 
Mann is a born orator, and he exercises the greatest influence 
over the workers. He is responsible for the enormous strikes 
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which we have lately gone through, and their wonderful success 
is bound to increase very greatly his power and prestige. There. 
fore it is very necessary to study the policy which Mr. Mann has 
laid down in various numbers of the Industrial Syndicalist ag 


follows : 


It is a big order we are here for: nothing less than an endeavour to 
revolutionise the trade unions, to make Unionism, from a movement of two 
millions, mostly of skilled workers whose interests are regarded as different 
from the interests of the labourers who join with them in their industry, into 
a movement that will take in every worker. We are here to declare that we 
know full well that the time has arrived when organisation by mere trade 
cannot carry the working class any further. A recognition of that fact will 
make for real headway ; not to cry out against the capitalist, but frankly 
to realise that the workers are the enemies to their own progress. Un- 
doubtedly the time is now ripe for industrial action as distinct from trade 
action. We are here to consider the interests of the workers as a class, and 
to proceed to organise upon lines which will meet the requirements of the 
whole working class. The carman, carrying foodstuffs for the scabs, is a 
member of his union. The carpenters who make to order the fittings to 
house them are unionists. It is these union men, and not the capitalists, 
who beat the other unionists trying to resist reduction or obtain increases, 
And so it must continue until we can organise by industries and not merely 
by trades, until we can unify the Industrial Movement into one compact 


fighting force. 


It is Mr. Mann’s ideal to make war to the knife upon owners 
of property. To him employers of labour are apparently Hostes 
humani generis. In the Middle Ages the doctrine prevailed 
that faith need not be kept with heretics. Similarly, Mr. Mann 
teaches that faith need not be kept with employers. He wrote: 


No more agreements. It is entirely wrong for the unionists to enter into 
agreements with the masters. The object of the unions is to wage the class 
war and to take every opportunity of scoring against the enemy. It must he 
remembered that the capitalists are always carrying on the war. Scare 
a month passes but some new machine or method is introduced which en- 
ables the capitalist to reduce his wages bill by throwing surplus workers 
into the street. And this goes on continually and quite irrespective of 


agreements. 


He quotes with approval the following extract from the plat- 
form of ‘the Industrial Workers of the World,’ an American 


labour organisation : 


The working class and the employing class have nothing in common. 
There can be no peace so long as hunger and want are found among millions 
of working people and the few, who make up the employing class, have all 
the good things of life. Between these two classes a struggle must go on until 
the workers of the world, organised as a class, take possession of the earth 
and the machinery of production, and abolish the wage system. These con- 
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ditions can be changed and the interest of the working class upheld only by 
an organisation formed in such a way that all its members in any one 
industry, or in all industries if necessary, cease work whenever a strike or 
lockout is on in any department thereof, thus making an injury to one an 
injury toall. Itis the historic mission of the working class to do away with ‘ 
capitalism. The army of production must be organised, not only for the 
every-day struggle with capitalists, but also to carry on production when 
capitalism shall have been overthrown. By organising industrially we are 
forming the structure of the new society within the shell of the old. 













Mr. Mann’s doctrine and the policy and methods which he 
adyocates are deliberately and avowedly revolutionary : 









You cannot change the world and yet not change the world. Revolution 
is the means of, not the alternative to, Evolution. I simply state that a 
working class movement that is not revolutionary in character is not of the 
dightest use to the working class. But what will have to be the essential 
conditions for the success of such a movement? That it will be avowedly and 
clearly Revolutionary in its aim and method. Revolutionary in aim, be- 
cause it will be out for the abolition of the wages system and for securing to 
the workers the full fruits of their labour, thereby seeking to change the 
system of society from Capitalist to Socialist. Revolutionary in method, 
because it will refuse to enter into any long agreements with the masters, 
whether with legal or State backing, or merely voluntarily ; and because it 
will seize every chance of fighting for the general betterment—gaining ground 
and never losing any. ‘ Unite,’ was Marx’s advice long ago, but we have 
never thoroughly acted upon it. Now is the time to do it, and we will do 
it right herein England. We will lead them a devil of a dance, and show 
whether or not there is life and courage in the workers of the British Isles. 





















Mr. Mann greatly admires the violent policy of the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail, which has elevated the wanton 
destruction of property into a fine art and an act of heroism, 
and he urges British workers to emulate the French in sabotage : 










There are 700,000 Unionists in France; and a large majority of these 
are covered by the C.G.T. They possess the fighting instinct. They are 
genuinely revolutionary. They, too, seek to secure better conditions en route, 
always giving attention to the reduction of working hours. And they are 
bent on an international propaganda for the overthrow of the capitalist 
system. They have eliminated the antagonisms and sectional craft in- 
terests, and they prove by their behaviour, that they dare fight, and know 
how to fight. They declare themselves revolutionary. They favour resort- 
ing, when advisable, to the general strike. But while working for the 
Revolution they do not neglect to do all possible to secure general better- 
ment. They are, for the most part, anti-patriotic and anti-militarist, e.g., 
they declare that the workers have no country, and are not prepared to fight 
in the interests of a bureaucracy; but most distinctly are prepared to fight 
for the overthrow of Capitalism in France and elsewhere. Now, without 
urging a close imitation of the French or any other method, I strongly believe 
that, on the average, the French policy is one that will suit us best; for 
whilst the temperament of the French is undoubtedly different from that of 
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the British, their interests are exactly as ours, and their enemy is also as 
ours—the Capitalist system. 


Every number of the Industrial Syndicalist contains a full. 
page advertisement of Hervé’s Text-book of Anti-Patriotign 
translated into English. 

If Anarchism is the doctrine which denies the necessity of 
the State, and preaches hatred and hostility to it, Mr. Mann is 
an Anarchist : 


No Board of Trade official dare do anything to advance the interests of 
the men. The Board of Trade is a Government Department. The Govern. 
ment is in essence, and in detail, the machine of the Plutocracy, through 
which, and by which, they keep the workers in subjection. For any man to 
imagine that a Governmental Department may be seeking to do anything 
that will facilitate the overthrow of the ruling class is to declare himself a 
fool. To ‘tie the workers down,’ that is their work. Tie them down by 
assisting the capitalists to get them pledged to five year agreements ; and to 
renew these agreements often enough so that it shall ever be an offence against 
the compact, or conference decision, or the law direct, for the worker to take 
any action to overthrow the parasitic class. How healthy, and glorious, and 
stimulating, and inspiring is this action of the French railway workers and 
their comrades who are backing them, in comparison to our ‘ tied-down’ 
slaves ! 


A big strike among all the British transport dock and railway 


workers, such as we have recently experienced, was urged by Mr. 
Mann six months ago : 


The three days’ stoppage from work on the part of the North-Eastem 
railway-men, in spite of the fact that they were covered by an agreement 
(also for five years), gave a comforting indication that the Syndicalist spirit 
is already appearing, and entitles one to hope that it will, under suitable 
conditions, assert itself. What a shaking it gave the company when only a 
partial, sectional stoppage took place! What, then, will the companies be 
able to do when once industrial solidarity is an accomplished fact? We 
ought not to have these little spasmodic affairs, playing into the hands of 
the ‘ peace at any price’ party. If we are to fight, let it be a real fight over 
the whole system, shipping and railways as well. 

The shipping and railways, the trams and cabs, taxis and motor ’buses, 
motor cars and char-a-bancs, all being included in the transport industry, 4 
stoppage on all these would simply be all-powerful to enforce anything the 
workers desired ; in three days the whole of the activities of Britain could 
be tied up as no other force could do it; and we are definitely laying our- 
selves out to bring this about unless redress be obtained speedily’ by other 


means. 

Mr. Mann’s policy is both destructive and constructive. He 
intends not only to bring about a revolution, but promises also to 
abolish poverty by the limitation of the hours of work : 


If the workers dared to declare that the first charge upon industry should 
be an adequate income for every worker, and acted accordingly, poverty 
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would immediately disappear. Reducing the hours means employment for 
all. To establish an eight-hour day on the railways would necessitate 60,000 
additional men. A forty-eight hour working week at the docks throughout 
the country and another 90,000 men would be required here. Reasonable work- 
ing hours for present carmen would necessitate another 7,000 to 8,000 men in 
London alone. I submit there is no other method whereby substantial 
economic betterment can be achieved comparable to that of reducing the 
working hours. 


Socialism means to transfer all existing property from their 
owners to Society or to the State. Industrial Syndicalism pro- 
poses to transfer all property to the workers themselves. The 
cotton-workers are to have the cotton-mills and factories, the 
jron-workers to own the ironworks, etc. : 


Industrial Syndicalism aims at making the existing movement a real 
fighting agency capable of scientifically conducting a Class War, the aim of 
which is to capture the industrial system. Industrial Syndicalism aims at 
perfect organisation, so as to enable the workers to manage the industrial 
system themselves once they have seized jt. The word ‘ Syndicalism ’ should 
serve to remind us that we must combine with our native ability for organi- 
sation something of the fine revolutionary spirit of our French comrades. 


Inquiry in the best-informed quarters shows that the trade- 
union leaders did not bring about the recent strike epidemic. 
The strikes were brought about by the men themselves, who had 
been inflamed by outside agitators. Even in the case of the 
highly organised railway workers, trade-union discipline broke 
down. The trade-union leaders were compelled to follow the 
men who had become unmanageable and who were determined 
to act upon Tom Mann’s advice. The railway-men made the 
despatch of the twenty-four hours’ ultimatum necessary. The 
triumph of the transport workers of all kinds was due to Tom 
Mann’s policy of solidarity. Everywhere the trade unions which 
had received all the concessions which they had demanded, and 
which had signed agreements to return to work, refused to go to 
work until the demands of all the other striking trades had been 
conceded. True to Tom Mann’s principle that faith need not be 
kept with employers, many trade unions signed agreements stipu- 
lating for a certain rate of pay, and immediately struck again for 
higher pay. On the 19th of August the Government was anxious 
for an immediate settlement of the general railway strike, not 
only because of the inconvenience which it caused, but because 
the engineers, numbering 100,000, the South Scottish miners, and 
the South Wales miners, who supply the Navy with smokeless 
coal, threatened to strike in sympathy. These threats forced the 
Government’s hands. We stood before a general strike which 
would have crippled simultaneously our military and our naval 
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resources, a risk which might, perhaps, have been taken had the 
political horizon been free from clouds, but which could not pos. 
sibly be run in view of the delicate and threatening position of 
foreign affairs. So a settlement between the railways and their 
men had to be made at any cost, and it was brought about by 
appeals to the patriotism of the representatives of the railway 
companies and the men, alternated with threats against the 
railways. 

The position taken up by the railway-men is a peculiar and ap 
interesting one. In 1907 the railway-men had agreed to accept 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Conciliation Boards, which were to settle all 

_ disputes between the companies and the men, and to abstain from 
all strikes until 1914. Following Mr. Mann’s advice, the men 
simply tore up that agreement. Their reasons will be found ing 
booklet by Mr. Charles Watkins, which will soon be published, 
with a preface by Tom Mann. I have seen a proof of it. The writer 
does not seem very dissatisfied with the Conciliation Boards as 
instruments for settling the differences between masters and men, 
but he complains that the 162 sectional Conciliation Boards 
threaten to split up the ‘Industrial’ movement among the 
railway-men. Besides, he is on principle opposed to arbitration 
and agreement with employers, who are to be crushed by the 
workers without mercy : 


For the class in possession, conciliation and arbitration agreements are of 
good service ; but for a class that has yet to achieve its emancipation, they 
are a repudiation of the purpose of its own existence, and a denial of the 
reason for any further development. No matter how perfect the scheme, 
conciliation in the long run is bound to lead to sectionalism. There can 
be no conciliation on matters that fundamentally affect the class interests of 
either party; these, by their very nature, are ruled outside the area of 
peaceful persuasion and compromise, When a class issue of any importance 
is raised, Might makes Right, always and everywhere. The policy of 
‘conciliation ’ is altogether a mistake at this time of day, with capitalism 
approaching its climax. Never in the history of the working-class move- 
ment was it so necessary for it to keep itself free from capitalistic entangle- 
ments, so that it may determine for itself how and when it shall fight its 
battles. With the accelerated speed of economic developments by which the 
workers’ conditions are being so completely transformed, and with the in- - 
creasing intensity of class antagonisms—necessitating on the workers’ part 
common action against the whole of the forces of capitalism—the methods 
of conciliation and agreements are a fundamental source of weakness. 


If the views here expressed are held by many railway workers, 
what then will be the binding force of any agreement between the 
companies and the men which is to supersede the broken agree- 
ment of 1907? If the spirit of Tom Mann influences the coming 
negotiations between the railways and their employees, the s0- 
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called Railway ‘ Settlement’ concluded on the 19th of August, 
with the assistance of the Government, will simply be a short- 
timed truce. The railway war will have to be fought over again, 
and will then have to be fought to a finish. After all, what is 
the use of voluntary or compulsory arbitration if the workers 
believe that in labour struggles Might makes Right? 

Many trade unionists in the railway service favour railway 
nationalisation, and many Liberal politicians believe that railway 
nationalisation will prove the panacea which will solve all railway 
labour troubles. But can anyone guarantee that the workers on 
future British State Railways would abstain from striking? Mr. 
Mann and his followers are, however, absolutely opposed to rail- 
way nationalisation. They think that the railways should belong 
tothe railway workers. In the words of Mr. Watkins : 


The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants are now endeavouring to 
work up a movement for the State ownership of railways. With their recent 
experience in mind, railway-men have little reason for placing any great 
degree of confidence in the State as anemployer. As being the highest form 
of capitalist concentration and organisation, State ownership of the rail- 
ways may offer to the trading and travelling public certain facilities and 
advantages it does not get at present, but in its relationship with its em- 
ployees it is likely to be as unscrupulous an exploiter as is the private corpora- 
tion. And this need hardly be wondered at. The State is essentially a 
ruling-class organisation, and its functions are chiefly coercive. Its main 
functions have always been the protection of ruling-class property and the 
keeping of the masses in subjection. The only interest the working class 
can have in the State is in wresting it from the grasp of the present ruling- 
class. 


Labour has discovered a new weapon of tremendous power. It 
has begun to use it, and it will surely abuse it. During the last 
month the private employers, the great railway companies, and 
the Government itself have had ‘to capitulate to labour. Appar- 
ently labour is all-powerful. Apparently the workers can obtain 
whatever wages and hours they care to demand. Apparently 
Mr. Mann is the coming dictator. However, there is an end to 
all things, even to the success of the new labour tactics. Intoxi- 
cated by its recent victories, the new labour movement will over- 
reach itself and bring about its own defeat. In support of but 
250 tramwaymen whom the Liverpool Corporation refused to re- 
instate Tom Mann ordered 80,000 transport workers in that town 
not to return to work, and on August the 23rd he threatened to 
bring about a national general strike unless these 250 men were 
taken back! How long will such tactics answer? 

The present labour revolt will have the most far-reaching con- 
sequences. The demand for higher wages will not be limited to 
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the transport workers of all kinds. The factory workers through. 
out the country also will demand higher wages, and many of them 
will obtain them. We are apparently only at the beginning of g 
movement which will shake British industry to its foundations, 
Great Britain will cease to be a land of cheapness, of a cheapness 
which is based upon the merciless exploitation of labour devised 
by Free Traders. Employers can by the threat of bankruptey be 
forced to increase wages and to reduce hours, but they cannot be 
forced to continue their business or to employ men whose pro. 
_ductions can no longer be sold. The effect of increasing wages 
and restricting hours of labour is to increase the cost of production, 
Such a sudden increase is always fatal to the weaker employers, 
and many of these will disappear. The remaining large employers 
of labour will combine in order to be better able to hold their own 
against labour. Thus business will tend to become concentrated 
more and more in fewer and in stronger hands. As in the United 
States, the dearness of labour will compel employers to replace 
man by the machine wherever possible. That is not to be regretted, 
The cheap labour which Free Trade has given to Great Britain 
has been a curse to the country. It has degraded the nation, 
undermined the physique of the people, and has made for ineffi- 
ciency in our methods of industrial production, which are in- 
credibly far behind those of the United States. In many British 
works the same work is done by three cheap men which in the 
United States, with superior machinery, is done by one highly- 
paid man. 

Under Free Trade conditions it is, of course, impossible for 
British employers to pay much higher wages than those which 
have prevailed hitherto. If Free Trade continues to be our policy, 
the British manufacturers, who are compelled to pay higher wages, 
will no longer be able to compete with foreign manufacturers and 
their low-priced labour. They will fail, their works will be closed, 
and ruin and distress will become general throughout the country. 
The masters can pay much higher wages only after the abolition 
of free and unlimited foreign competition in Great Britain. Free 
Trade implies internationally competitive wages. Therefore, 
Free Trade cannot be combined with high non-competitive wages. 
Our underpaid workers can apparently be no longer bamboozled 
by Free Trade politicians with fairy tales of their prosperity, the 
high amount of their wages, and the cheapness of living in Great 
Britain. They have become keenly aware of their poverty, and 
they demand higher wages. The present revolt of labour is in 
reality not a revolt against capital, but a revolt against cheapness 
and against the exploitation of labour under Free Trade. Mr. 
Mann has at a stroke altered the character and basis of British 
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commerce and industry. He has, perhaps without knowing it, 
killed Free Trade. 

The most important social reform is not education, or thrift, 
or better housing, or the promotion of temperance, or workmen's 
insurance, but higher wages. A man who has to keep a family 
on twenty shillings a week lives in poverty, and will continue to 
live in poverty even if all the social reforms promised to him 
should be introduced. Double that man’s income and he is likely 
tobecome a more self-respecting , a more sober and a better citizen, 
who will insist on better housing, better clothing, and better 
education, and who will either insure himself or provide for his 
future by thrift. If we double the wages of our workers—and 
they can be doubled under a Tarifi—we shall destroy the worst of 
our social diseases and improve and elevate the race. 

Of course, we cannot make the people more prosperous merely 
by doubling their wages. People neither eat money nor do they 
wear it on their backs. The prosperity of the people can be in- 
creased only by increasing production. By doubling production 
we shall double prosperity, for the additional articles produced will 
be consumed. ‘To increase production we must have improved 
labour-saving machinery. A considerable rise in wages will make 
the introduction of the best labour-saving machinery indispensable. 
Thus by increasing wages we shall increase production, and by 
increasing production we shall increase prosperity. The labour 
revolt may prove a blessing in disguise. It should prove a most 
powerful stimulus to commercial and industrial Great Britain, and 
it may herald the beginning of a new economic era. 

The revolt of labour is apparently only beginning, but the 
State cannot afford to keep neutral in the coming struggle, because 
it threatens to endanger its own existence. We must have security 
that labour will not cripple simultaneously our Army and our 
Navy, as it threatened to do during the railway strike. Full pro- 
vision for the immediate militarisation, or the temporary national- 
isation, in case of danger, of those industries on which our Army 
and Navy depend must be made in time of peace. There are more 
than 100,000 motor cars and lorries in the country. An alternative 
means of transport should be created by the War Office, by pre- 
paring the organisation of a national motor transport system if 
the railway service should break down. Our workers must be 
taught that they have the right to strike, but not the right to 
terrorise, assault, loot and burn. The forcible prevention of men 
from working by huge threatening mobs in the name of ‘ peaceful 
picketing’ must be stopped, and the people must be taught that 
the destruction of railway stations and signal-boxes, the tearing up 

of the permanent way,the cutting of telegraph wires,and attempts 
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to stop and to wreck trains are not ordinary incidents of labour 
warfare, but crimes against Society and the State. A permanent 
force of special constables able to be called out at a moment's 
notice should be enrolled, and if the national and local authorities 
should refuse to take adequate measures for the protection of the 
citizens, the latter must create powerful voluntary organisations 
devised to repel by force mobs bent on violence and plunder, 
Lastly, legal proceedings should be taken against those who, from 
@ secure distance, incite the mob to plunder, arson and civil war, 
We must prepare for the possibility of a revolution. 


J. Evois Barger. 





THE HYBRID ART 


Tax distinction between prose and verse, so well maintained 
through all the centuries of good literature, is now in some danger 
of being questioned and discredited, perhaps even of being ob- 
literated ; for at least one writer of modern repute has published 
work which he seems to describe as poetry borrowing from prose 
without ceasing to be poetry. This is but one among many 
recent signs of a growing or returning restiveness or reaction 
against the beauty of symmetry arfd the wholesome restraint of 
verse form. 

Among other signs of this tendency to confuse the boundaries 
of poetry and prose we may note the following : The first proceeds 
from a recent poet laureate—Tennyson himself—as recorded in 
his Biography : ‘ Verse should be beau comme la prose... . 
Almost any prose can be cut up into blank verse... (Of 
De Quincey’s prose), Not poetry, but as fine as any verse.’ 

I will next quote Aytoun as another modern poet infected with 
what I must regard as a heresy. ‘ Poetry,’ he says, ‘is the art 
which has for its object the creation of intellectual pleasures by 
means of imaginative and passionate language, and language 
generally, though not necessarily, formed into regular numbers.’ 
What we complain of in this definition is the intrusion of the words 
‘generally, though not necessarily.’ 

For the third example I will quote from the Chronicle for the 
%th of January 1911: 


A poets’ dinner . . . was held last night at the Hotel Richelieu. . . . 

The diners had assembled to hear a paper read by Professor Selwyn Image, 
whom Mr. Robert Ross justly called ‘The peet’s poet and the artist’s 
artist.’ 
In his address he maintained that to draw a hard and fast line 
between poetry and prose would be to cut oneself off from some of 
the finest literature the world has seen. The translators of the 
Bible were poets, though they wrote in prose. So also Sir Thomas 
Browne was a poet, and Matthew Arnold. 


.... A lively discussion took place, and the general opinion seemed 
to be in agreement with that of the Professor. Mr. Herbert Trench went 


* The Agonists, by Maurice Hewlett. Macmillan, 1911. 
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to the heart of the matter when he said that the time is approaching when 
we must recognise that the old distinction between poetry and prose must 
go. The test of a poet was his fertility of imagination, combined with his 
emotional equipment, as expressed in the medium of his choice. It would 
be absurd to deny the title of poet to Maeterlinck, Tolstoy, or Ruskin, 


They were essentially poets.? 


I have no space for a longer list of backsliders or innovators, 
as I may perhaps venture to call them ; many names of eminence 
must be omitted ; and some reference might be made to the doubt- 
ful immortality of Walt Whitman, and even to the fictitious 
renown of Martin Tupper, who are still within living memory, 

But although this disregard of verse form has never been 
asserted with such instance and authority as in our own day, the 
innovation or the tendency is by no means without precedent; it 
dates, indeed, almost from the very birth of verse. Nevertheless, 
any brief history of poetic forms will convince us of the rightful 
and the unvarying triumphs of metre over unmetrical rhythm, Let 
us turn for a moment and take the retrospect ; it need not extend 
beyond the Ars Poetica of Horace, for here we have an eloquent 
review of the Greek and Latin methods of verse, written by a poet 
of insight and experience. From this we learn that although from 
time to time experiments were made in the direction of freedom, 
or even licence, all the best work produced by the Greek and Latin 
poets has the primal qualities of simplicity and symmetry ; and 
the writer sternly condemns ‘ degeneracy into licence, and 
violence ’; while he exhorts attention to the best Greek models. 
It will be enough to add for our own part that the one very great 
poem produced by the Latin literature stands for all time asa 
model of perfect form. 

Nor will it be necessary in our retrospect to glance at other 
ancient literatures and their poetic methods—the Hebrew, for 
example, wherein verse is least predominant ; it will be enough if 
we pass at once to our own poets, making perhaps occasional 
reference to the French and Italian. What we have to chronicle 
will be chiefly the changing fortunes of variety and uniformity in 
our verse systems. We learn that verse itself is a gradual triumph 
of uniformity over variety ; our Anglo-Saxon systems ‘ acquired a 
good deal of exactness in time.’ But here, again, in our own 
literature, we have a convenient judicial and impartial summary 
in Pope’s Essay on Criticism ; and again the verdict is for prece- 
dent and perfection of form. Pope makes every allowance for 
experiment and innovation. 

* Surely we have a strange assemblage of names in this extract : Arnold, 
Browne, Maeterlinck, Tolstoy, Ruskin. Does this imply that none of these writers 
wrote verse? 
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Some beauties yet no Precepts can declare, 
For there’s a happiness as well as care. 
Music resembles Poetry, in each 

Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master-hand alone can reach. 











This might read like a surrender to the enemy, but Pope adds, 
and with stern emphasis : 






Moderns, beware! or if you must offend 
Against the Precept, ne’er transgress its end. 







And earlier in the Essay he writes : 





Learn hence for ancient rules a first esteem ; 
To copy nature is to copy them. 






And under this head he tells us that Virgil was an apt pupil 
of Homer. 

The only objection I can raise against these sensible couplets of 
Pope is the fact that in dealing with the subject of licence they 
make no distinction between music and poetry ; however, it was 
not until after Pope’s day that these two arts—‘a sister and a 
brother,’ as Shakespeare styled them—drifted apart ; Pope, there- 
fore, is not to blame. As to Horace, the music he mentions is either 
an infant in the arms of some maturer muse, or a handmaid at 
her table. But the importance of inquiring into the exact 
relationship between poetry and music will appear as we proceed. 

What we learn from Horace and Pope we learn also from the 
French and Italians; and although the latter strayed now and 
then from the path of true form, the return soon followed, and, 
again, simplicity and symmetry are the rule, and they culminate 
in the great achievement of Dante. 

In the foregoing brief reference to our own literature I had room 
for little more than the summary of one poet ; much therefore was 
left unnoticed, including treatises and discussions, and even con- 
troversies on the subject of verse methods ; and some note might 
be taken of Macpherson’s Ossian.* But my purpose is gained if I 
merely draw attention to the fact that while symmetry has pre- 
vailed, doubt and theory and experiment in the matter of poetic 
forms are by no means confined to our own day. It will be 
interesting, however, to remark that the attempts to ignore metre 
as an element of true poetry, and to extend the meaning of poetry 
till it includes imaginative prose, are mostly found in writers of 
prose ; as to the poets, they rarely preach deviations from verse- 
form, and in practice they respect it ; and I prefer the opinion of 
poets. Yet the others must be reckoned with, but still more 
briefly, and we begin with Plato; he seems to have realised the 


* Samson Agonistes will be examined later. 
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importance of poetic form more fully than did Aristotle, who had 
little respect for metre, and who appears to be followed by Bacon 
—so often his disciple ; but here we will quote : 

Poesy is a part of learning in measure of words for the most 
restrained, but in all other points extremely licensed, and doth truly refer 
to the imagination. . . . It is taken in two senses, in respect of words or 
matter. In the first sense it is but a character of style, and 
to arts of speech, and is not pertinent for the present. In the latter it jg 
(as hath been said) one of the principal portions of learning, and is nothing 
else but feigned history, which may be styled as well in prose as in verse, 

—Advancement of Learning, ii. iy, j, 

Coming nearer to our own times, we may cite the words of one 
who was poet as well as prose-writer: ‘ Prose,’ said Coleridge, 
‘has as its opposite—verse ; poetry, fiction, creation, has as its 
opposite—actual fact.’ Here also lurks the heresy of Bacon and 
the others ; to get closer to the truth we must—as I venture to 
believe—supply an omitted clause in the definition—viz., ‘but 
poetry must take the form of verse.’ 


At this point I may reveal my own opinion of the relationship 
between prose and poetry. I admit at once that prose may be 
emotional or unemotional, imaginative or practical, esthetic or 
intellectual ; and that it may or must be rhythmical ; yet I shall 
endeavour to prove that there is no debatable border-ground 
between poetry and prose, no serving of the two masters, no halt- 
ing between this God and this Mammon of literature ; and that the 
distinction between them is real, enormous, and to be jealously 
guarded. 

In fact, this confounding of the two arts is primarily a matter 
for schoolboys. I have before me some ‘ scraps of sallow manu- 
script ’ written when I was a youth, and headed ‘ A new style of 
poetry, simply this: poetical thoughts and expressions not 
arranged in any cramping metre, but more as in rhythmical prose, 
etc., etc.’ I was afflicted with the malady common to beginners 
(and some others), an impatience of formal metre, and a desire to 
return to rhythmical yet formless prose. 

Next I will state more precisely my main contention ; it is as 
follows : Although metre of itself does not constitute poetry, there 
is no poetry without metre, and, I may add, there is no prose with 
metre. Further, the art-value of metre has been seriously under- 
rated. 

With the exception of rhyme and systematic alliteration, which 
ally themselves to metre, other differences between poetry and 
prose are more or less debatable. This at least is certain, that 
unless we keep close to metrical form as to a centre, we shall find 
ourselves talking round our subject in an infinite number of circles 


that widen infinitely. 
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But in the history of evolution metre is both preceded and 
followed by rhythm, which must therefore claim our attention. 
There are first the vaguer and more indefinite rhythms of nature 
unaided by art : the song of the bird, the ripple of the brook, the 
‘lute of leaf and bough.’ Next we have, as a transition, what 
Cowper calls ‘ the sweet music of speech’ ; this, still vague, still 
formless, may nevertheless be highly cultivated, as in oratory and 
the finer prose generally ; but at this stage it has usually gained a 

from the more definite harmonies already created by metre. 
Next there is the rhythm that is superadded to metre, its modi- 
fications ; for the skeleton must be covered with flesh; the mere 
metrical structure (as in our modern verse) of foot and line, and 
perhaps rhyme, must be pervaded and vitalised and unified by a 
plastic rhythm due to the variable elements of pause, quantity, 
pitch, assonance, emphasis, and alliteration.‘ This is the rhythm 
that follows metre. 

Now, the claims of metre are opposed on two grounds: it is 
sometimes urged that the natural and formless rhythms are 
sufficient in their beauty; or, again, that the function of metre is 
quickly superseded and forgotten in the finer rhythms of poetry. 

The first objection we meet in this way. While copying nature, 
art seeks to improve, to idealise; and does this chiefly by the 
processes of selection, exclusion, and arrangement. In the realm 
of sound, for example, articulate or inarticulate, it supplies a 
metrical element, an element of proportion, a definite relation of 
parts to one another and to the whole. That the resulting organic 
harmony is an added beauty is proved by the mere existence and 
popularity of poetry and music. 

Verse, then, is the result of the principle of proportion (and 
selection) introduced into articulate sound, and music of the same 
principle introduced into inarticulate sound; and the primary 
method employed to produce this effect of proportion is the same 
in both, in verse it is the ‘ foot,’ in music the ‘ bar ’ or ‘ measure.’® 
To these are added other metrical and structural elements, and the 
result is an organism advanced in complexity and shapeliness. 

But let us take an illustration from the natural world. We 
tegard for a moment the invertebrate and the vertebrate, a 

“Of course we must add an occasional change of foot, and the occasional use of 
extra syllables. : 

‘Throughout their earlier development, singing, dancing, music, and verse 
are intimately associated; and the element that creates the regularity, the 
proportion, the harmony, is the same in all. It is a principle of time-measure- 
ment based chiefly on the human footfall in march or dance—‘ nunc pede 
libero. . . nunc Saliaribus "—based also on the intervals of respiration and 
other bodily movements. ‘ Pede libero,’ for in verse this measuring element is 
aptly called a ‘foot.’ Originally this ‘foot’ was a measure of quantity, 
modified, however, by accent; in modern verse and in music it is a measure of 
beat or stress or accent, with a slighter regard to quantity. Metre, it may be 
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mollusc and a man, and at once, referring to Shakespeare, pro. 
nounce man to be ‘ the paragon of animals.’ Briefly, and return. 
ing to our main subject, prose, in a sense, is the invertebrate 
mollusc, poetry the vertebrate man. For by virtue of his intelli. 
gence man carries on the work of nature ; under this head, again, 
we have nothing more apt than the words of Shakespeare ; ‘ Art 
. . . does mend nature . . . but The art itself is nature.’ Thus 
we explain the remarkable statement of Browning, where he tells 
us that objects of nature ‘ are better painted ’ ; and in Shakespeare, 
again, we read : 
In sweet music is such art, 


Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep, or, hearing, die. 


And lastly, referring to the art which is our subject, we may 
quote Tennyson on Virgil: ‘ Wielder of the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man.’ From all these we gather the 
true function of art, and the true nature of poetry. 

The other objection, that metre in poetry is unnecessary or is 
lost in rhythm, may also be answered by an appeal to Shakespeare, 
Was this greatest of poets the better or the worse for his metrical 
experiences? Could his rhythms have been developed indepen- 
dently of these? Can they be detached from them? To the first 
question I reply, ‘ Better, by all means,’ and to the others, ‘ Cer- 
tainly not’; the practice and the resultant of metre more than 
justify its existence, and it remains an integral part of the re- 
sultant, a law within the law; for the enveloping law of rhythm 
cannot exist alone ; we cannot have our man without his bones. 
Or we may put it thus : we may as well expect to separate rhythm 
from metre as to grow a rose without a tree, or that our flower 
will not wither if gathered. We cannot detach the form from the 
substance, the variety from the uniformity; the most finished 
reading of Shakespeare can only disguise, and never destroy, the 
metrical structure. 

This principle applies also to music, to which some attention 
must now be given ; for to this art—vainly as I think—appeal is 
made by the inventors of the hybrid product. In fact, the modern 
development of music has increased the tendency to confuse poetry 
with prose, and given a new vigour to the age-long struggle 
between form and formlessness. 

At the outset, music and verse were more closely related; the 


added, is effected chiefly by a predetermined regularity in the use of long or 
short syllables, or of accented and unaccented syllables. Larger metrical and 
structural elements follow, such as the line, which includes definite groups of 
feet, and phrasing, which is chiefly an inner line arrangement formed with the 
aid of the pause, and thus it helps to fashion the paragraph. And it is much 


the same in music. 
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musical sound accompanied the articulate in a more literal sense, 
note for syllable, and so forth ; and in the later evolution of either 
art some common tendencies are discernible, such as a growing 
identity of substance with form, the amplifying and multiplying 
of the formal elements, and an increasing desire to disguise them 
and to be independent of them ; and finally (I now speak of verse 
only, for comparatively music is a new art), because variety in 
art is imperative, and whatever is beautiful must also be new, there 
were periodic returns to more evident form. New tastes are ever 
being created ; here, also, in the realm of art, fashion not seldom 
prevails ; we cannot always wait for the true perspective of time; 
and already perhaps we are inclined to revolt from the poetry of 
Browning and the prose of Meredith. But absolute formlessness 
wa need not féar, whether in verse or music; it is as unattainable 
as it is undesirable. 

And what is the history of prose? as briefly, this : left destitute 
of definite art-form, which was reserved for verse and sound, it 
developed its rhythms—its phrases and cadences and periods— 
with the aid of the more definite and loftier harmonies already 
created by poetry and music. But, forgetting their nature and 
the reason of their existence, forgetting at the same time its own 
primary purpose, it first envied those harmonies, and then sought 
to imitate them, and at times even to encroach upon them.* At 
this stage it must suffer rebuke.’ In prose, however, as in verse, 
we shall recognise periodic returns to simplicity, whether in 
substance, form, or colour. 

It was noticed above that after the days of Pope the arts of 
poetry and music became yet more distinct, but there were always 
fundamental differences. To begin with, in language we have 
prose, and there is little in music that corresponds to prose; we 
use formless language, we do not as yet use formless music. 
Therefore, in comparing poetry with music, we have first to 
remember the existence of prose, and the danger of confusing it 
with verse. Next, although the various prose styles were evolved 
later than verse, the imperative need for which was earlier felt and 
met, verse nevertheless was developed from the prose material 
already matured as a means of expressing rudimentary thought 
and lower emotion. It follows that any attempt to break down 
verse systems is in reality a return to prose, a fact of degeneracy, 
a reversion from art to artlessness. But on other grounds under 
this head the analogy between verse and music fails ; we must take 


*I could point to many examples of modern prose in which metre is intro- 
duced, apparently by design. . 

"It appears, therefore, that although through the exigency or the ingenuity 
of art, prose and verse may at times approach, they cannot meet without changing 
and destroying their nature and their purpose. 
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into account the intellectual element that exists in the word. 
symbols whether spoken or written ; they are heavily weighted, 
and rendered unfit for the lighter, more complex, and more ex- 
tended combinations and effects of the inarticulate sounds, their 
ampler and more varied cadences and phrasings, which are impos- 
sible to verse. In music, again, the structural elements are more 
numerous and less formal, and some of them are more minute ; and 
of course the inarticulate sounds have a far wider compass than the 
articulate. Whatever liberties Wagner may have taken with his 
purely instrumental music, he had the genius to recognise the 
limitations of verse. But in music he never really abandoned 
form, though he often discarded conventional formality; the 
principle of the beat, for example, so vital to the art of both poetry 
and music, is carefully maintained by him ; his scores are always 
‘barred,’ and form is always present, or felt as an unseen 
presence ; it is never destroyed. In music, moreover, the relation 
between the material and its expression is closer and more 
immediate than in verse; this is partly because the musician 
appeals primarily and directly to a cruder and a readily responsive 
sense—the outward ear; music, indeed, is the only art that wins 
upon the animal intelligence, and a butcher-boy will soon catch 
and piece out a melody. 

From this follows the unsuggestiveness of poetic motive and 
poetic context as compared with music ;* in this art the atmosphere 
is charged with suggestion, and indeed vibrates with it, and a 
temporary suspense, a rapid change of form, is possible where 
anything of the kind in verse would be disastrous. Yet in verse 
we have more than compensation, for, strangely enough, this very 
dependence on form is due to the greater subtlety of the music; 
‘Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard Are sweeter’ ; as 
we have seen, these silent melodies of verse are vital with thought 
as well as with emotion, and Shakespeare is greater than Wagner; 
this is true also of the colouring of verse. Through no outward 
sense, therefore, but through the mental ear and eye these subtle 
effects of sound and colour pass into the very soul, but only when 
they are presented in some comprehensible and perfect form. 
That all great poets have felt this must appear from the easily 
recognisable symmetry of their best productions. But this brings 
me to what I regard as by far the most important consideration of 
all ; for in this quality of perfect form in poetry (and again, witha 
difference, it is true of music, and I now bring the two arts nearer 

together), we may comprehend not only a finer beauty, but also an 
ampler use. Whatever the circumstances may have been that 
brought poetry to its birth, our forefathers were not slow to dis- 
*TIn prose, again, this suggestiveness is still weaker. See later remarks on 
poetic form as an aid to memory. 
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cover one priceless power inherent in its measured and symmetrical 
utterance ; it made language rememberable ; it served not only for 

and elegy and ‘ chorus hymeneal,’ but also for history and 
biography ; thus the first great epics grew from form to form, and 
orally, and from generation to generation ; and for myself let me 
hazard the confession that for every thousand lines of verse I 
commit to memory I could reckon perhaps only a dozen of prose ; 
and let me further testify that when I repeat to myself some of 
these thousands of lines that are in my brain, I live another and a 
better life, a life that is always at my command. Poetic literature, 
therefore, appears to be not only grander, more beautiful, more 
impressive, and more permanent than prose or any commixture of 
prose ; it is also more capable of retention and more available, and 
therefore also more vital; as we have seen, and must venture to 
repeat, it can be retained and assimilated till it pulses in the veins 
and becomes the very essence of our being. 

Yet more, the metrical, the verse form of beauty which is 
beyond the genius of any prose or prose compound to assume, is a 
symbol—the symbol of some immortal idea ; let it therefore remain 
as perfect and as jealously guarded as whatever may be in our 
limitations of space and time ; let it be a Shape of supreme yet 
comprehensible loveliness, lawful and flawless ; let it be of itself 
and through its form an available inspiration and aspiration ; so 
one such masterpiece of art will create another, as when Keats 
wrote his sonnet on looking into Chapman’s Homer, or that on 
a picture of Leander, or his Ode to an Urn. However, to explain 
the principles of art is not my purpose ; but it is my purpose to 
prove that poetry is an art, that prose, if an art, is of a lower order, 
and that any mixture of poetry and prose is no art at all. 

Of course, I am not speaking of prose as a separate element in 
poetic drama—in Shakespeare, for example ; but even this great 
artist had to learn his craft. Indeed, if we turn to Richard I1., 
one of his earlier plays, and notably a play of attempt and experi- 
ment, we find a curious passage that allows us, I believe, to see 
him ‘ trying his hand ’ ; and for the purpose of this article it will 
be of immense interest and profit to watch him for a moment. 
After reading the disorganised verse of IT. ii. 98-122, we imagine 
the poet thus debating with himself : ‘ That ought to do for an 
experiment in making the speech proclaim the man; the emer- 
gency is too much for York; his old wits are bewildered and 
confused like the blank verse of his utterance—verse? But is it 
verse? It is neither verse nor prose! Well, let it pass, and serve 
as an experiment, though a poor one; and it must not happen 
again. I have decided to write my drama in verse, and what is 
the use of trying to produce an effect by destroying the ideal 
medium of utterance that serves my higher and more comprehen- 
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sive purpose? I gain nothing by letting doubtful art in at one door, 
while good art goes out at another.’ 

This passage is regarded as corrupt; that may be; yet it may 
not, for, on the other hand, the former speech by York (ll. 87-99) 
is precisely the same in structure, a mizture of verse and prose, 
Further, at the close of the second speech, in the rhyming tag ; 

All is uneven, 
And everything is left at six and seven, 


the poet seems to take it for granted that we have noticed the 
correspondent unevenness of his blank verse. 
So also, when Gaunt has declared that 


the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony, 


Shakespeare proceeds to give us a specimen of ‘ deep harmony’ 
in couplet and quatrain. Yet more, while the queen is mere 
woman and her feelings are mere sentiment, her language is in- 
variably enfeebled by conceits ; but when she becomes tragic she 
speaks the finest and most forcible verse in the whole play. 90 
also, when York has recovered his presence of mind, he gives us 
‘As in a theatre the eyes of men,’ etc. There was a time when 
even Shakespeare had to make his ventures, and feel his dramatic 
and poetic way. 

From our second great poet; Milton, we must now learn some- 
thing of importance to our subject. The same tendency to destroy 
definite form is observable in rhyme systems as in metrical 
systems; chiefly, however, where the rhymes occur in metrical 
systems that are themselves irregular, as in most of our English 
odes. I must therefore give some attention to the subject, for in 
my opinion irregularity of rhyme produces the same destructive or 
irritating effect as, for instance, the occasional rhymes (terminal) 
in the blank verse of Shakespeare * and Milton. These are much 
rarer, however, in the later poet ; I note only six examples in the 
First Book of Paradise Lost. 

But in two of his poems, Lycidas and Samson Agonistes, 
Milton will furnish the best illustration available for the subject I 
am now discussing—namely, the combined irregularity of metre 
and rhyme. Successful as this irregularity must appear in 
Lycidas (Johnson, however, thought otherwise), the exception 
should only prove the rule; the licence is less suited to our lan- 
guage than to the Italian from which Milton borrowed it; and it 
proved disastrous in Samson Agonistes. Opinion may differ, but 

*This has no reference to the rhyming couplets often employed by Shake- 


epeare at the end of a scene, chiefly as a kind of bell to announce the 
of the curtain. 
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this time I think Johnson gets nearer to the truth ;"° at least, I 
recognise in this poem more than one sign of decadence. A grow- 
ing laxity is discernible in many writers of verse whose term of 
guthorship extends over many years; it may be due chiefly to 
desire of change, and to weariness of the long struggle between 
impetuous thought and prescribed art form ; and it may verge on 
licence, not freedom. And if this is true of some of Shake- 

's later work, it is still more true of Milton. In Samson 
Agonistes even the blank verse is becoming disintegrated, and 
from this we may infer an undue licence in the other parts. The. 
chorus on our modern page is often shapeless or artificial ; to my 
thinking, we miss gesture and quantity and music and song and 
other elements and agencies that once helped to give it being and 
a composite beauty; and whatever the irregularities in classical 
drama, those in Samson Agonistes—especially of the Chorus— 
often seem to transgress the bounds of art. Possibly by employ- 
ing rhyme at unexpected intervals, the poet thought he would 
gain something of symmetry; but again, from my point of view, 
the effect is disconcerting. 

And now, in respect of metre in poetry, let us venture to repeat 
that disregard of form is no evidence of skill or power or good 
taste ; it may imply, not mastery, but incompetence or impatience ; 
and this impatience is not confined to beginners nor to great poets 
like Shakespeare and Milton, who have given us bountifully of 
perfect form ; it occurs now and then—and at times it abandons 
all composite harmony—in some lesser poet, and may bring him 
notoriety for awhile, a vogue, but no immortality. Such poets, 
I fear (and the same may be said of all who confuse prose with 
verse), have not the genius to understand art form, or they will 
not take the trouble ; it is easier to produce some hybrid compro- 
mise, but, again, it is not art. 


II 


With the aid of the principles briefly enunciated in the fore- 
going pages, we shall be able to form a more reliable opinion of 
such a work as Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s The Agonists, which may 
be regarded as a type of the Hybrid Art. It involves, indeed, all 
our preliminary considerations. Independently of these, how- 
ever, if we may judge from his Preface, the writer condemns his 
own methods. As stated above, he admits a combination of 


“In Lycidas the irregularity exists only in the intermittent rhyme, and the 
occasional use of a shorter line. Even thus I cannot admit the ueual defence 
that the poem must be regarded as ‘ a piece of music with its phrases and concords 
and discords’; rior in this instance is the defence necessary. Ag I have shown, 
there is no truth in the analogy; and, further, we should have to find the same 
analogy in Samson Agonistes, which is certainly impossibJe, 
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prose and verse ; and certainly he gives us of his abundance; jp. 
deed, he reminds us irresistibly of Artemus Ward, who praised 
his prison fare because, as he said, it was not stinted, and it had 
plenty of variety, for there was always beans and bacon, and if 
he didn’t hanker after beans, he could help himself to bacon, 
Still, we may doubt whether The Agonists possesses even this 
pleasant variety. Tom Hood once read on a notice-board ‘ Be. 
ware the dog,’ and he forthwith took a piece of chalk and wrote 
underneath, ‘ Ware be the dog?’ It is really much the same 
with this notice-board of Mr. Hewlett: where are the beans or 
the bacon? Each becomes either ; their beings mix ; where is the 
poetry, where is the prose? I must be pardoned this jesting, for 
the matter has in it an undeniable element of humour. This may 
appear even from a short passage, such as the following, which ig 
taken almost at random : 


Pasiphaé! where is she? 
Minotaur ravens—O king, have mercy ! 
[The Priest intervenes. 
PRIEST. 
Praise we the Gods! 
[Minos in ecstasy of pride. 
Mrnos. 
The Gods! I am a God— 
Son of all-seeing Zeus! See to him, there— 
Give him meat and drink—anoint his feet 
With wine and oil; heap a shield 
With golden treasure; let flocks, 
Fatlings and firstlings, be his. 
Let his name be glorious, call him 
Augur of Minos; let his place be set 
High at our table, who hailed our son, 
Olive-crowned, Victor ! 
[He turns fiercely to Daedalus. 
* Ho, thou 
Til mist, scowling upon us, 
Darkener of days, thou boaster ! 
Gird, twist thy fork, scorpion ! 
Lo, the World-Disposer, 
Disposing of thee, maketh sport 
Of thee and thy mumblings there."! 


The verse (when we can find it) of which this passage is an 
example, is to be read as prose (and the prose as verse ?) ; and, still 
more wonderful, when the process of intellectual digestion is com- 


"The Agonists, pp. 69, 70. In fairness I quote not fewer than nineteen or 
twenty lines—but are they lines?—and are they nineteen or twenty? I am ill at 
these numbers; I have not art to reckon. My ear gives no help; I must ask 
help of the eye—the printer, and read ‘ Ho, thou,’ as part of the line preceding. 
This cannot be determined by metrical scheme or art-structure; and there are 
plenty of ‘lines’ of two syllables on other pages. 

And now, suppose that I learnt twenty pages of thie composition by heart, 
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plete, the resultant ‘ought to be revealed as verse.’ These 
‘Directions for Use’ are as bewildering as the ingredients of the 
mixture, and, again, they are certainly amusing ; they remind us 
of bygone devices to indicate stage scenery—‘ This is a tavern ’ ; 
so on the paintings of our childhood we may have written, ‘ This 
isa cow.’ But, to be exact, let us take some of this Preface word 
for word. I am afraid that it reads as a striking example of the 
French Qui s’excuse, s’accuse. 

First, by way of defence for such a passage as the above, the 
writer has ‘ considered more the beauty of the whole.’ I have 
heard that the very greatest of artists will not scorn attention to 
detail ; where shall we find a flaw in Othello? And this idea that 
the whole must atone for the parts—why, the architect may forget 
his corner-stone or his buttress, or put a bonnet on the head of a 
caryatid, or a tobacco-pipe into the mouth of a gargoyle. But it 
is too early yet to lose our patience, and we proceed. 

As we have learnt on our former pages, in poetry more than 
in any other art, more even than in music, we comprehend the 
whole by virtue of the symmetry of the parts, and by this alone. 
With ease we learn by heart Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Marmion, 
and Minstrel, but who could assimilate in such fashion so much 
as one fourth of Ivanhoe? And who could assimilate and so gain 
real mental comprehension of The Agonists? 

But let us return to the ‘ Directions for use’; they at least 
will guide us. Yet surely, the author ought to have said, ‘ You 
must read it as if it were poetry,’ not ‘ as if it were prose,’ for we 
presume that he intended to put poetry before us. Yet how can 
we be sure—how can we be sure of anything in this Hybrid—or 
inthe Preface? Here, in the same paragraph, the writer speaks 
of his ‘ versification,’ his ‘ prosody,’ his ‘ metrical system condi- 
tioned by the subject’; yet, for all this, that ‘ poetry may borrow 
from prose without ceasing to be poetry ’; that ‘ the verse be read 
to them as prose’ and ‘the indicated pauses followed’; how 
shall we find the concord of this discord ? 






























on what principle could I mentally arrange them in lines? Why should I not 
rearrange the passage before us after this fashion? : 

The Gods! I am a God— 

Son of all-seeing Zeus! 

See to him, there —— . 

Give him meat and drink —— 

Anoint his feet with wine and oil; 

Heap a shield with golden treasure, etc., etc. 








This arrangement, I venture to think, is more musical—and it is more metrical. 
I may be in error; yet at least I turn with relief to some passage in Shakespeare, 
such as the Death of Cleopatra. Here we have that utmost freedom in dramatic 
blank verse which was examined in the former division of this article; but 
the metrical system, however modified, is by no means destroyed. We may note, 
moreover, that the waiting-women serve in some slight measure as a chorus, 
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But let us attend seriously to the following directions : 

(i) The verse is to be read as prose, 

(ii) With the stresses where they would naturally fall ; 

(iii) Full value is to be given to the vowel sounds of ordinary 

speech ; 

(iv) The indicated pauses are to be followed. 

We take the last of these: what are the indicated pauses? 
Are they the lines of this composition, its metrical bars? but— 
and this is the crucial question—if any intelligent principle ig 
involved, why may we not ‘ indicate ’ for ourselves? 

So with the rest of these directions; they are either gratui- 
tous or meaningless; and were not confusion worse confounded, 
nothing would be left to the intelligence of the reader, 

Perhaps I should not be disposed to condemn these intrusions 
so emphatically had they appeared for the first time in a volume 
of this scheme and scope; but the fact that they exist in embryo 
as ‘ directions ’ for the reading of three short lyrics in the writer's 
former volume, Artemision, makes them doubly irritating. 
Whatever may be said of them here, there was no excuse for them 
in the other book; the claim that the darkness of irregularities 
(including rhyme) will vanish in the light of the vast whole, is 
there invalid ; it is invalid here. 

Again, ‘the music which I have certainly heard, but am 
incapable of rendering otherwise than by rhythm’; what 
rhythm, of prose or verse? ‘One conventional measure’ ? 
certainly not, we admit; but we must have measures. Then 
there are statements unintelligible because they are so astounding 
—‘ The burden of the iambic pentameter has been too many for 
the poets—and it seems, for their hearers.’ (What does many 
mean?) When I recover from the astonishment that over- 
whelmed me on reading this statement, I may venture to urge, 
* But there was a poet called Shakespeare ; I have dared to admire 
him ; indeed, I know him almost by heart, and by virtue of these 
very pentameters ! ’ 

In regard to this Preface, I am concerned only with modes of 
expression, and not with fable or philosophy; but I must add a 
note on this curious passage—‘ a philosophical underflow, which, 
if I have been rightly inspired, ought to have been discernible 
in my music.’ Now, whether music will ever become articulate, 
we cannot say; but it is not articulate at present; we still live on 
words, not on inarticulate sounds. But again, where is the 
music? Vainly the author appeals to Wagner, whose ‘libretti 
were written on a strict metrical system; but his music was not.’ 
Wagner, therefore, knew something of the difference between 
poetry and music, and, as I venture to believe, might have taught 
this writer a good deal] that he has not Jearnt. As to the music 
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of Wagner being unmetrical, that question was examined in the 
former part of this article, where also it was pointed out that the 
wider and more indefinite phrasings of music are absolutely im- 
racticable in verse. ‘ 

It seems scarcely worth while to pursue the subject any 
further, but I have yet to notice the irregular rhymes in The 
Agonists ; here, however, I need only refer to the former division 
of this article, and add that in my opinion the irregular employ- 
ment of rhyme in Mr. Hewlett’s Agonists adds certainly to the 
general confusion, the bewilderment—the chaos. 


Morton LvcgE. 
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ALCOHOL IN AFRICA 


A Goop proportion of the space in that section of the British 
Press which deals with African missionary and philanthropic 
problems, besides journals of more general scope such as The 
Times and the Manchester Guardian, has been taken up recently 
with the question awaiting the decision of Europe and especially 
of this country on the importation of alcohol into Africa, its manu- 
facture there, and the sale of it to natives. It is being asked if 
the restrictions at present in force in the Conventional Basin of 
the Congo (including nearly all Central Africa), and in British 
Northern Nigeria, should be universally applied all over the rest 
of West Africa, in the Egyptian Sudan,’ in Madagaskar, and in 
such parts of South Africa—German, Portuguese, and British— 
as those wherein the native still has more or less unrestricted 
access to ardent spirits. 

In French, German, British, Portuguese, and Spanish West 
Africa (including the Portuguese Province of Angola), in Portu- 
guese East Africa and Zambesia, in the Anglo-Egyptian and 
French Sudan, in German South-West Africa, Cape Colony, the 
Orange State, the Transvaal, and Natal alcohol may, under 
licence, be given or sold to negroes or negroids, or may be 
imported by them, just as it may be to or by white men. In 
the Belgian Congo (except the coast strip), in Northern Nigeria, 
much of British East Africa (except the coast) and Uganda, 
German East Africa (except the coast), Nyasaland, Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, Swaziland, and Basuto- 
land, the giving or selling of alcohol in any form to a 
native of negro blood is a punishable offence, except of course 


1Since Article XC. of the 1889-90 Brussels Conference pledged the Powers 
of Europe to forbid the importation of spirits for sale to natives, or their 
distillation in a broad zone across Africa between 20° N. lat. and 22° 8. lat., 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, like the French Sudan, should have been a 
‘ prohibition area.’ But somehow these stipulations seem to be evaded in French 
Somaliland, the Egyptian and the French Sudan, and French Nigeria. Abyssinia 
under the last years of Menelik’s rule was seemingly prohibitionist. In the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan Greeks seem to do much distilling of spirit from grain, an art 
they have taught to many of the Sudanese negroes, who now provide their own 
ardent spirits, and in spite of Muhammadanism are becoming a very drunken 
people : that, at least, was my impression ten years ago. 
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when administered as a medicine by a qualified medical man. In 
all these last-named regions the importation of alcohol or its local 
manufacture are hindered rather than helped by local laws. They 
are what would be termed in America ‘ prohibition’ countries, 
so far as the natives are concerned. 

It is understood that the Brussels Conference dealing with this 
and other African questions is about to meet again, and that 
possibly fresh legislation may spring from an agreement between 
the Powers assembled at that Conference, which may extend to 
West Africa, and, it may be, to South Africa and to the Sudan, 
the provisions now in force in regard to a vast area of Central 
Africa known as the Conventional Basin of the Congo (including 
parts of British Central Africa, of French Congo and the 
Cameroons), and all British Northern Nigeria. 

At the present time the struggle in the United Kingdom 
between those who bitterly oppose the dissemination of distilled 
alcohol amongst the natives of Africa, and those who if not favour- 
eble to the trade are at any rate of opinion that it does no 
particular harm, is concentred on the British Protectorate of 
Southern Nigeria; and the protagonists on either side are the 
missionaries of the Church of England and of other Protestant 
Churches at work in West Africa (who are uncompromising 
‘prohibitionists *); and Mr. E. D. Morel, lately a special corre- 
spondent of The Times in those regions, and celebrated as the 
champion of native rights in the Congo Basin, on the Gold Coast, 
and in other directions. That Mr. Morel, who has hitherto worked 
so heartily with the missionaries in defence of native rights to 
land and to complete freedom of commerce, should have in any 
way seemed to disparage attacks on alcohol in Africa, has come 
as a great surprise to the missionary party and to certain philan- 
thropic societies, and has aroused some bitterness of feeling.* 

The officials working under the Colonial Office in West Africa 
(and, before the Union, in South Africa) have also exhibited signs 
of divided counsel, besides the philanthropists. Articles which 
have appeared in this Review and elsewhere have in former times 


*By those who feel this bitterness we are referred to Mr. Morel’s former 
utterances on this subject in his book Affairs of West Africa, published in 
1902. ‘The European Missionary also denounces drunkenness, and with a fervour 
at times which is not always discriminating. But he is terribly handicapped 
(1) by the European trader, about one-fifth of whose total trade consists in the 
importation of freshly distilled liquor, often but not invariably containing 
various impurities, and in quality not exceeding that which is sold in low public- 
houses in this country, and which, freely mixed with water, may not be very 
injurious, but drunk neat, as for the most part it is in the coastal regions of 
West Africa, is—we have overwhelming testimony to that effect—harmful ; 
(2) by the European Governments who, although they do now and again raise 
the duty on epirite in deference to public opinion, tacitly encourage a traffic 
without which their whole administrative machinery would become temporarily 
paralysed, seeing that from 45 per cent. to 75 per cent, of the revenue of their 
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denounced. the evils wrought by distilled alcohol in the Sierrm 
Leone coast strip, and have made clear the desire of the local 
administrators of the Sierra Leone Protectorate that distilled 
alcohol should be as far as possible excluded from the interior of 
that flourishing possession. It was almost a matter of course down 
to a few years ago that officials directly appointed by Downing 
Street to work in South Africa took the side of the Temperance 
party in seeking to restrict the sale of distilled alcohol to natives of 
South Africa. Especially has this been the case in Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland, Swaziland, and Zululand, while from the very be- 
ginning of the British protectorate over the regions north of the 
Zambezi it is clear that all responsible officials have cordially ¢o- 
operated with the orders of their Government in maintaining very 
strictly the regulations initiated by the Brussels Conference in 
regard to prohibiting the sale of alcohol to the natives. 

Perhaps a temperately written article on this subject may not 
be without its use at the present time, when the national mind is 
making itself up in the direction either of intensifying restrictions 
regarding the manufacture of distilled alcohol in Africa or its 
importation from abroad, or the actual prohibition of its sale to 
natives of the country. 

The distillation of alcohol from various fermented juices of 
fruits, such as the grape, apple, or pear, etc., or from liquors 
derived from honey, malted barley, rice or other grain, arose, 
probably, in Asia and Eastern Europe as far back as four thousand 
years ago, and whisky was made in Ireland by distillation in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. The Arabs in the Mediter- 
ranean basin developed distillation during their five hundred 
years of enlightenment, and invented the word ‘ alcohol ’ (al-kohl, 
a powder, paint, or essence), though owing to the Muhammadan 
prohibition of intoxicants they made little use of their stills for 
manufacturing any strong waters for drinking purposes. In 
England, France, Spain, Italy, Southern Germany, and the 
Netherlands spirits were scarcely drunk, except as a cordial or 
medicine, until the beginning of the 17th century. 

Though fermented drinks were early invented by primitive 
man in Africa and America, the manufacture of ardent spirits by 
means of distillation was unknown till it was introduced by Euro- 


Colonies is derived from thie traffic. These circumstances may, or may not, be pre- 
ventable. They exist, and cannot be ignored.’ He adds in a foot-note:.., ‘The 
merchants are sometimes violently attacked on account of this trade. Personally, 
I detest the West African liquor traffic. I look upon it in the same light as the 
opium traffic in the Far East—a blot upon the escutcheon of Christian Europe, 
But those who denounce the merchants might just as well, and more logically, 
denounce the Governments. Per se the liquor traffic is not a lucrative trade to 
the merchant, but to the local administrations on the coast it is the backbone of 


revenue, .. 
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3. In Africa a disregard of the methods of distilling alcohol 
was largely due to the spread of the Muhammadan religion over 
the northern and eastern parts of that continent—a religion which 
not only shut off Negro Africa from contact with medisval Europe 
for a considerable period, but was a faith which in its basic 
principles forbade the use of wine and other intoxicants. It was 
not, therefore, possible to establish a taste for foreign and for 
distilled alcohol until European nations reached the coasts of 
Negro Africa by sea, and were independent of any Muhammadan 
opposition ; or until, with the opening up of Egypt during the nine- 
teenth century, Greek traders were enabled to spread the rudi- 
mentary ideas of distillation amongst the negroes of the Egyptian 
Sudan, while simultaneously the non-Muhammadan Indian 
traders imported the same ideas into the Zanzibar coastlands. - 

The drinking of distilled alcohol began to take root in West 
Africa during the seventeenth century. It was not, indeed,’ 
common amongst the European soldiers, seamen, and merchants, 
before that period. They drank wine or beer, as the case may be ; 
‘strong waters,’ cordials, ‘ the water of life’ (as brandy was first 
called) were only used as expensive drugs. Then the Portuguese 
took to the distilling of the juice of the sugar-eane into rum— 
aguardente—and imported it into West Africa from Brazil and into 
East Africa from India. The French and British conveyed large 
quantities of brandy to enraptured African chiefs, delighted at this 
speedy method of obtaining complete intoxication. Holland was 
well to the fore with her gin. 

By the eighteenth century distilled alcohol was playing a 
tremendous part in the evolution of human affairs in West and 
South Africa. In West Africa it ranked almost above gunpowdér 
as the chief inducement to capture prisoners in warfare and raids, 
or to condemn them as malefactors in civil life, so that they might 
be sold as slaves to the Dutch, British, Portuguese, Danes, and 
French, who required them for the opening up of Tropical 
America. Distilled alcohol, in fact, was the chief bait used for the 
establishment of that devastating slave-trade in the West African 
coastlands between the Senegal on the north-west and Angola on 
the south-west, which brought natives from the very heart of 
Africa out of a life of absolute savagery to one of comparative 
civilisation in America, but a life which—especially in all parts of 
America under the British and Dutch flags—was positively an 
infernal existence to the unfortunate negro. Yet these several 
millions of black people performed a gigantic task under the super- 
intendence of Europeans in laying the foundations of a civilisation 
in North-Temperate and Tropical America which is already 
producing astounding results. 

To obtain brandy, rum, or gin, the negro of West Africa would 
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perlorm marches of hundreds of miles, and risk his life perpetually 
in battle, either with his fellow-negro or with the forces of Nature, 
By means of the lure of alcohol the white man has got at many of 
the secrets which the Dark Continent was loath to yield. Ay 
explorer would be followed almost anywhere if he had alcohol to 
distribute as a ration. 

Yet it was obvious, even as early as the eighteenth century, 
that distilled alcohol was ruining many negro tribes. Together 
with smallpox, it accounted for some hundred-thousand Hottentots 
in Dutch South Africa, who drank themselves dead or imbecile 
on the gin and brandy imported or distilled by the Dutch colonists, 
or whe were so weakened in constitution by their potations that 
they were still less able to resist the encroachments of disease, 
both native and foreign. When distilled alcohol touched the fringe 
of the Bantu peoples and its ravages became obvious to the minds 
of this more intelligent type of negro, it was viewed with horror 
by their native chiefs. The Dutch authorities had prevented the 
early missionaries of the Moravian churches from preaching a too 
vehement temperance propaganda; but when after the British 
occupation of the Cape there came out bold Scotch Presbyterians, 
English Nonconformists, and French Evangelicals, who brooked 
no check or interference from the civil or military authority, the 
native chiefs of Bantu South Africa soon found teachers who sided 
with them in denouncing the sale or consumption of spirits. It is 
probably due to the action of British and French missionaries in 
the southern third of Africa that distilled alcohol has had so little 
effect for evil on the native population ; but I think it can be shown 
by the evidence at our disposal that it had already done for the 
Hottentots south of the Orange River. 

In Portuguese Guinea, in the coastlands of Liberia, the Gold 
Coast, Dahomé, Lagos, the Niger Delta, Kamerun and Congo, 
between 1882 and 1907 I have encountered negro tribes that have 
been seriously affected in their physical stamina and morale by 
distilled alcohol. I have found that it distinctly diminished their 
natural increase,’ and that it led to incessant quarrels, which 
sometimes grew to the dimensions of civil wars; that the tribes 
most given to the consumption of ardent spirits (with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the Kru people) were lazy and unenterprising, 
and were constantly obliged to give way either to the more vigorous 
and less alcoholised peoples of the interior or to foreign negroes 
imported by Europeans. 

At the same time I have been fully aware, through other 
journeys and experiences, that the disgusting squalor caused by 
this perpetual craving for drink (stimulated by imported spirits) 
was only a worse phase in the West African coastlands of the 

3 By provoking abortion and still-births amongst the women. 
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alcohol nuisance existing generally throughout all non-Muham- 
madan Africa, and even within the areas covered by that faith. 
In former times, travel in East Africa, in the central basin of the 
Congo, in South-central Africa, and in the Nigerian Sudan, was 
again and again rendered difficult by the drunkenness amongst the 
natives or amongst one’s own porters. Every living African 
traveller of old times can tell the same story, and can tell it of 
regions perfectly innocent of distilled alcohol. Here, of course, 
the people drank the fermented sap of palm-trees, or beer from 
bananas or from grain. 

The difference between these liquids and brandy, rum, gin, 
whisky, ete., was, of course, much greater than that between dis- 
tilled alcohol and the wine and beer of civilised countries (see 
note 4). These native fermented drinks might make people 
quarrelsome, but did not make them mad. They affected their 
health but little, at the worst perhaps producing certain gouty 
symptoms. On the other hand, to the mind of the native, palm- 
wine and maize-beer, as compared with the distilled alcohol of the 
European, were ‘as moonlight unto sunlight and as water unto 
wine.’ Like the farmer at the rent dinner in the fifty-year-old 
Punch joke, who got ‘ no forrader’ on claret, the negro had to 
drink quarts of his palm-wine or his sorghum beer before he even 
felt a slight elation,* while he certainly never lost consciousness 


4 For the convenience of the reader I might give here a comparative table show- 
ing the approximate amount of pure alcohol contained in the principal fermented 
drinks of the world, and in the types of distilled spirits ‘imported into Africa or 
manufactured there for human consumption. 

Proportion of alcohol 
Name of liquid to volume of 
Whisky (Irish) 
Whisky (Scotch) . 


. ° > about 
Trade gin tes imported into Africa) ‘ ‘ ‘ about 


Port wine and sherry . ° 4 an average 
Champagne and Burgundy w wines ‘ ‘ : - from 12°5 to 16 
Bordeaux wines clarets) . ° from 10°3 to 11-5 
Moselle, hocks, and other light German wines . ‘ - 95toll 
Stout and porter beer . ; : . A - 4 to6l 
English ales $ : ° ° : ° ‘ é - 38 t05°5 
German beer , ‘ J ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 3851045 
Indigenous African fermented apie: : 
Raphia palm-sap, one day old. ° 2 2 : . 21 
Ditto, after one week’s keeping . ‘ ; 3 to 4 
Oil palm, borassus, coconut, and other nab -saps ‘ 2 3 to 3-5 
Beer made from maize . ‘ . . about 2 
ee » sorghum or millet = . . about 15 
I have taken these figures from trustworthy authorities, but I fancy that the 
proportion of alcohol in old fermented palm-wine is a little underrated. I should 
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and became a god under the influence of these wines and beers, 
But one small glass of Portuguese rum, Schiedam or Hamburg 
gin, of brandy or whisky would send a glow through his lethargig 
body and brighten his wits temporarily ; and another glass might 
give him all the crude joys of intoxication. 

It is somewhat the same with the European in Tropical Africa, 
Wine and beer may be agreeable to his taste, but if very agreeable 
may as likely as not be provocative of gouty symptoms or head- 
aches. A stiff glass of whisky-and-water, a gin cocktail, a nip of 
brandy, will seem to give him at the time the fillip, the energy, 
the enterprise he demands. Their later effects on his system will 
be far more pernicious than those produced (in some cases) by 
wine and beer. But as this effect does not immediately follow on 
their consumption he will attribute the various complaints of the 
liver, kidneys, and stomach which they produce to the African 
climate or to other causes. 

Herein lies one of the difficulties of the settlement of the alcohol 
question in Africa. Distilled alcohol is not only as bad for the 
European as it is for the negro, but its effects are perhaps worse, 
or at any rate more patent to the eye, in a land where men of 
European race are still rare, and each is, so to speak, under special 
observation. Yet the European in Africa is very loath to part with 
his liberty in regard to his dietary, the majority of them, especially 
those of Nordic race, still clinging to their whisky, brandy, rum 
and gin in the belief, which not all the united opinion of the 
greatest physicians and surgeons of the day can shake, that alcohol 
is a stimulant and, taken in moderation, a harmless one. . 

I am timid about expressing my own opinion in this direction, 
because to attack alcohol nowadays is a more dangerous emprise 
than to attack the principles of established religion. The manu- 
facture of alcohol or fermented drinks has created such vast vested 
interests which have so permeated the Press in parts of the United 
Kingdom and of the United States, of Germany, Holland, Por- 
tugal, France, and South Africa, that to denounce distilled spirits 
as a poison to the human system is to call down on one abuse 
which is not argument. I can only say that in my own personal 
experience any form of distilled alcohol is a poison, especially toa 
system enfeebled by much malarial fever. I know that, physically, 
most other Europeans in Africa are, as I am, unable to drink dis- 
tilled spirits, even diluted with water, without suffering more or less 
directly. I am also aware that the consumption of brandy, rum, 


be inclined to think certain types of palm-wine, especially from the Raphias, after 
some weeks’ keeping might show about 6 per cent. of alcohol ; but in this condi- 
tion they are so nasty that they are probably not drunk to excess. From this 
table it will be seen how weak in alcohol are the native drinks of Tropical Africa 
compared with the weakest wines of Europe. 
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gin, etc., has been disastrous to European enterprises in Tropical 
and in South Africa. It has lost us battles, it has provoked many 
needless quarrels with native races, it has led naturally honest 
men into dishonest courses, and has blighted and ruined many a 

ising career. I formed these opinions after my first visit to 
Tropical Africa between 1882 and 1883, and from that visit’ came 
back a convinced abolitionist and teetotaller, so far as ardent 
gpirits were concerned. I do not take quite the same view in 
Africa or anywhere else regarding the consumption of wine and 
beer. Personally, to my great regret (because I like their taste), I 
am unable to drink either, on account of their effect on my health ; 
but no one can prove that the natives of Spain or Portugal, of 
France or the Rhine Valley, of Italy or Greece, derive any material 
harm from drinking their home-grown unfortified wines; and I 
have no doubt similar things might be said of California, Cape 
Colony, and of Australia. The reason why wine-drinking in 
England is often so unwholesome and, in fact, leads to alcoholic 
poisoning , is that almost all foreign and colonial wines, except some 
that come from France, have, before they are exported to Great 
Britain, to be fortified with added alcohol. The Englishman who 
goes to Germany and drinks Rhine wine and finds to his surprise 
that he is not one whit the worse, nevertheless gets ill when on 
his return he attempts to consume similar quantities of imported 
hock. Sherry in South-western Spain is no doubt quite as whole- 
some as is unfortified port in Portugal ; both port and sherry are 
unwholesome in Britain. 

The non-Muhammadan native of Africa craves for a modicum 
of alcohol, and if he cannot get distilled spirits is miserable with- 
out fermented drinks, either those locally manufactured, or such 
as might be imported in the form of wine and beer from abroad. 
Mr. Morel, when acting as The Times correspondent in West 
Africa, published an interesting interview with the Governor- 
General of French West Africa, at which the latter apparently 
put forward the idea that the negro’s craving for alcohol—at 
present met by the importation of brandy, rum, gin, and whisky— 
might be satisfied if these distilled spirits were ousted in favour of 
wine and beer imported from Europe. At the same time to create a 
market for French wines in West Africa might be a splendid thing 
for French viticulture, an industry which has certainly been hit 
at the present day. by the diminished consumption of wine in 
Britain and the United States owing to the spread of total 
abstinence. 

The idea is not one which should be heedlessly denounced, if 
only the beer was no stronger than French or German lager-beer, 
and if the wines were unfortified. Is it really necessary to ‘ fortify’ 


80 many foreign wines if they are imported to England? The 
112 
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Portuguese export to their West African possessions a red wine of 
excellent quality and taste, which is unfortified, and at the same 
time pronounced by not a few doctors to be an excellent blood. 
making and stimulating drink, especially diluted with water, | 
do not see why in the French possessions (where, curi 
enough, this Portuguese red wine is very popular) its place should 
not be taken by French-grown wines, and why such French wines 
should not spread far and wide through the negro countries of 
Africa, displacing not only the execrable distilled spirits (which | 
personally would exclude absolutely from the consumption of 
Europeans and natives alike) but also the various wines and beers 
made from the sap of palm-trees or from native-grown grain. It 
must be remembered that one of the arguments adduced by Mr. 
Morel and others for not interfering unduly with the importation 
of distilled spirits, is that unless you can give the native something 
to displace palm-wine in his affections, he is going—as he increases 
in numbers—to affect for the worse a good many African industries 
which are based on the growth of more or less valuable palm-trees, 
A palm-tree that is tapped for wine produces no dates, no coconuts, 
no oil nuts (according to its species) which are of any value, and 
the values of these fruits of the different palms far exceed in 
importance the sugary drink furnished by their sap. 

In the same way in South Africa, if the white men could be 
trusted to play fair, and not under the name of wine circulate 
strong waters, there would be no reason to condemn the sale of 
home-grown wines produced in Cape Colony. I have met with 
Cape wines, even in early days, as far north as the Ovampo 
country, where they competed with the wine brought from Por- 
tugal. Both were good and seemingly quite wholesome. 

Anyone who has the patience to go through the vast mass of 
recently published correspondence, official and unofficial, would 
be made aware that there is scarcely anyone with authority to 
speak who can assert the wholesomeness of distilled spirits to 
white or black living in Africa, and there are many who specially 
denounce the quality of the spirits—the gin and bad whisky more 
especially—that are imported for native consumption. Here and 
there a doctor is found to say that a bottle of trade gin submitted 
for analysis is not more deleterious than a bottle of so-and-so’s 
whisky or of ordinary brandy. But I doubt if any doctor of reputa- 
tion could be brought forward who would assert over his signature 
that trade gin was fit for consumption by a European. One of the 
last and worst things that can be said of a white man in West 
Africa is that he has taken to trade gin. The end is not then 
far off. Only, unfortunately, it is generally preceded by a period 
of complete moral irresponsibility. Now, I should like the 
apologist for trade gin to bring forward a pathologist of repute 
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who would assert and prove that what is bad for the European 
mentally and physically, is innocuous to the negro. The negro 
has a very tough constitution in some directions, and perhaps may 
resist @ little longer than the white man the effects of constant 
tions of ardent spirits, but he seems to me to be just as surely 
poisoned by the bad whisky, bad brandy, bad gin, as the European, 
and not to resist very much longer the superior brands of such 
gpirits. Apologists for the trade, dismissing for the time being the 
eflect of distilled alcohol on the coast, plead that it does no harm 
in the interior, because on the journey thither it is boldly diluted 
with water by the negro vendors, and consequently only reaches 
the people of the interior in the form of grog ; and to support this 
thesis quotations are made from my own writing of the eighties, 
in which I have described the process by which the middlemen or 
negro traders of the coast halt on the outskirts of interior kingdoms 
and mix their gin freely with water, thus doubling the quantity 
which they have to sell. But these are old-fashioned arguments 
now. It is overlooked that in nearly every European colony in 
West Africa (to say nothing of South Africa) there are railways 
penetrating far into the interior. The negro marches with the 
times—marches faster than most of us have any idea of in Europe. 
If there is a railway, you may be quite sure that negro coast- 
traders (to say nothing of the European traders) will not send 
their goods in slow, easygoing fashion on men’s heads. The cases 
of gin, the demijohns of rum, the casks of brandy, landed from the 
ocean-going steamer, are sent immediately by train to depots far 
inland, if they are intended for the interior trade. Moreover, 
sophisticated natives of the interior, who, ten, twenty, thirty years 
ago were actually prevented by the negro coast-merchants from 
visiting the coasts, not only come to the coast stores now to pur- 
chase their alcohol, as it arrives from Europe, but are quite able 
in their distant homes to tell whether it has been adulterated or 
not, and to refuse it if much diluted with water. In short, dis- 
tilled spirits now are penetrating a good deal of Negro Africa 
which has hitherto been sealed to them. They are even being 
drank by the Muhammadans, who hitherto have thought that 
drunkenness was the vice inherent in pagans and Christians. 
Still, to do it justice, the spirit of Islam throughout Africa is as 
much as ever on the side of abstinence from alcohol, with the 
result that a good many Muhammadan negro nations are of better 
physique than the pagan or Christian negroes of the coast. 

Some enlightened native chiefs, anxious to preserve their 
people from the effects of drinking distilled alcohol, encourage 
Muhammadanism even if they do not adopt it as their own religion. 
They realise that if their people become Muhammadans they will 
not only be temperate and sober, but they will gain greatly in self- 
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respect and in warlike qualities. This tendency accentuates the 
hatred which the Christian missionary and the far-sighted poli- 
tician is beginning to feel in regard to alcohol. I admit, with some 
sorrow, that the attitude of the Roman Catholic missionaries has 
not been so doggedly on the teetotal side as has been that of the 
Protestant Churches. Many of the Catholic missionaries are 
natives of countries like France, Spain, Portugal, Rhenish 
Germany and Bavaria, where wine is a customary drink and 
harmless one, and where an occasional thimbleful of liqueur or 
brandy can be taken without its provocation to further excess, 
They do not realise the Nordic weakness or the negro weakness 
where access to fierce spirits is concerned. Yet missionaries of all 
branches of the Christian faith deplore (as do a few far-sighted 
politicians) the spread of Muhammadanism in Africa, and the hold 
which it has obtained over such a large proportion of the conti- 
nent. And they do so nowadays, not so much from shallow-minded 
ideas about worship and faith, but because to their thinking 
Muhammadanism arrests men at a medieval stage of human cul- 
ture from which little real progress can be made. Civilisation 
based on the Koran and on the traditions of Muhammad’s teach- 
ing carries the negro many stages beyond his cannibalism, fetish 
worship, and squalid dirtiness of existence. But it cannot produce 
a complete and a wholesome civilisation like that of the leading 
negroes of the United States, of the French West Indies, of 
Jamaica, Natal, and Brazil. For the same reason, politicians 
anxious for the prevalence throughout the habitable globe of the 
white man’s principles of life, based on modern science and on 
Christian ethics, must view with apprehension the spread of 
Muhammadanism in Africa.’ And if this spread is to be en- 
couraged in order to save the negro from abuse of alcohol, the 
politician should be still more ready to adopt a drastic policy of 
excluding distilled alcohol as an import into Tropical Africa, or 
of not allowing it to be manufactured there, except for purely 
industrial purposes. 

As before remarked, it is chiefly on the protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria that attention is concentrated from an ‘ anti-alcohol’ 
point of view at the present time. Here it would seem that the 
greatest proportionate amount of spirits is imported and con- 
sumed per head of native population ; here drunkenness is—accord- 
ing to the accusers—most flagrant and most harmful to native life. 
The coast regions of Lagos and the Niger delta have been cele- 
brated for drunkenness (on distilled European alcohol) since the 
experiences of Clapperton and the brothers Lander in the early 
nineteenth century ; and when I lived in this region as a Consular 
officer in 1885-88 it justified the same diatribes as it does now. 


5 I gave reasons to explain this in my article in The Nineteenth Century and 
After for June 1910, ‘The Negro and Religion.’ 
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Thesitated then, however, as now to denounce these negroes of the 
Ligba, Edo, J ekri, Ij6, Ibo, Akwa, Efik, and Ibibio tribes, because 
of the hard life they lead in this country of dense rainfall, frightful 
thunder-storms, blazing sun, stinking marshes, gloomy forests, 
insect-infested sand, and jungle haunted by leopards, puff-adders, 
tree-cobras, and all-devouring ants. European and negro alike 
jn this exhausting and unhealthy climate crave for some stimulant 
which may enable them to resist its depressing effects on mind and 
body. The land is amazingly rich in natural products,’ and for 
the biologist in zoology or botany is a storehouse of wonders. 

According to the expert testimony of highly qualified medical 
men well versed in chemistry and pathology, distilled spirits are 
of no avail whatsoever, even in the most diluted form, as a stimu- 
lant to the flagging energies of mind and body in Equatorial West 
Africa. On the contrary, the use of them is said, especially among 
negroes—to pave the way for the ravages of tuberctilosis, besides 
producing cirrhosis of the liver, and other more or less dangerous 
complaints. Indeed, the relations of alcohol to tuberculosis form 
a question of the utmost seriousness which has not been sufficiently 
investigated by British pathologists or politicians. The Congress 
of Colonial and Tropical Agriculture held at Brussels in May 1910, 
which included amongst its members some of the most advanced 
men of science on the Continent and in the Americas, decided that 
‘alcohol was the most active and widespread element in the 
demoralisation of the native races, and that everywhere it prepared 
the ground for tuberculosis.’ Certainly, tuberculosis (though it 
existed among negro and negroid races in the Egyptian Sudan 
three or four thousand years ago) has of late, and coincidently with 
the introduction of distilled alcohol, increased its ravages amongst 
the negro population of the West Coast of Africa and all those parts 
wherein spirits are sold to the natives. It is perhaps most of all 
in the United States of America and the West Indies and Pacific 
archipelagoes that the coincidence of spirit-drinking and the in- 
crease of tuberculous diseases has been most clearly noted, as has 
been the diminution of tuberculosis quite recently within the areas 
wherein prohibition has had most time to take effect. Likewise, 
in the United Kingdom, where there has been most alcoholism and 
where there is most at the present day (parts of Scotland, Ireland, 
Cumberland, Lancashire, and Midland England, which are far 
more shockingly drunken than the worst part of West Africa), the 
ravages of tuberculosis are such as to become a national question 
of the first importance.’ 


®It does a trade with the outside world, mainly Great Britain, of an approxi- 
mate annual value of 9,200,0007. So it is worth ‘ bothering about.’ 

7 The races who have shown themselves most prone to abuse of alcohol have 
been the Nordic Europeans, the northern Mongols and the Persians, the North 
American Indians, and the Negro; and these are the races most prone to 
tuberculosis. 
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An impartial and honest investigation of the evidence—egpeci- 
ally of the evidence that meets the eye—of the harm which is being 
done by distilled alcohol in West Africa (and to a lesser degree in 
South Africa),* leads one to the conclusion that in Southern 
Nigeria, for example, the importation of distilled spirits should be 
absolutely prohibited (except as a drug to be used by qualified medi. 
cal men). But what would be the effect on the revenues of this 
Protectorate of such a course, is the question next to be asked, 
From the latest statistics which have been obtained and published 
by the Duke of Westminster’s Committee (the ‘ Native Races and 
the Liquor Traffic ’)—statistics which I have not seen refuted— 
there were imported into Southern Nigeria during 1910 for con- 
sumption by six and a half millions of people 4,700,000 gallons of 
spirits (distilled alcohol). This was nearly a million more gallons 
than the amount imported during 1909, and the highest figure yet 
reached (as far back as 1905 the yearly amount imported into 
Southern Nigeria was only 2,670,000 gallons). The sum realised 
by duty on imported spirits during 1910 must therefore have been 
considerably over 800,0001. (The figure given for the amount 
realised by duties on imported spirits for 1909 was 691,1861.) Yet 
the total revenue of Southern Nigeria for the year 1910 was 
probably not much more than 1,600,000/. (In 1909 it was 
1,388 ,2431.) Consequently, if these figures are approximately 
correct, the Administration of Southern Nigeria in prohibiting the 
importation of distilled alcohol would sacrifice a present revenue 
of over 800,0001.—a half of its revenue, in fact. 

This revenue has been needed sorely in the general interests 
of the natives (even more than of the Europeans) in extending 
sanitation to improve health (which, it must be admitted, is 
largely balanced by the harm done by alcohol), in building rail- 
ways, cutting roads, clearing obstacles out of canals, creeks, and 
streams, and so improving navigation : in short, in opening up the 
means of carriage all over the Protectorate, so that men may go 
hither and thither in safety and comfort to trade, and so that the 
enormous wealth of the forests may be brought even from the most 
remote parts of the Protectorate for sale to the European mer- 
charits. And as this native wealth of the country belongs mainly 
to its indigenous inhabitants (the reverse, in fact, of the policy of 

8 Mrs. McFadyen and other white women who have had the courage to speak 
out recently on the question of black man and white woman in South Africa 
attribute the recent cases of indecent assault on the part of the negroes in the 
Transvaal entirely to the maddening effect of the alcohol (presumably ‘ dop’ or 
Cape brandy) which is allowed to be eold to them at the licensed stores in the 
Tranevaal, Orange State, and Cape Colony. Read also on this subject that 
remarkable novel—one of the cleverest ever written on South Africa—The Dop 
Doctor. Abuse of distilled alcohol prompted in the United States innumerable 


sexual crimes among whites and blacks, which have singularly diminished where 
prohibition has been put in force. 
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the Congo), the more Santhern Nigeria can be opened up to 
commerce, the richer will become its millions of indigenous 
8. 
But those who are on the attacking side say : ‘ What is the 
of all these public works if the Europeans are constantly 
subject to fall into alcoholism and die from the complaints it 
induces, and if the natives are becoming weaker and weaker in 
constitution from the same cause? Had you not better get rid of 
this poison, even if its exploitation brings you in 800,0001. a year?’ 

It must be noted that the same arguments are held to apply to 
the stoppage of the liquor traffic in other parts of British West 
Africa—namely, if the importation of spirits is prohibited, how is 
the administration to become self-supporting? We should have to 
furnish subsidies from the imperial purse, which is hard on the 
British taxpayer. To answer this question one is led to consider 
how this problem is dealt with in East Africa, Uganda, and British 
Central Africa (Nyasaland and Rhodesia). There, no great revenue 
can be raised by the exploitation of spirit-selling. Yet as the 
introduction and maintenance of law and order and the construc- 
tion of public works are of immense benefit to the negro native, it 
is only fair that he should contribute according to his means to 
the country’s revenue by some form of supportable taxation. The 
question has been solved in these countries by export duties and 
the institution of a hut tax, which is more or less cheerfully paid, 
and is beginning to contribute a most important sum to the annual 
revenue of these lands. Why, then, should not export duties and a 
hut tax be instituted in Southern Nigeria and on the Gold Coast, 
as a set-off to the abolition of the revenue levied on distilled 
alcohol? Mainly because merchants object to the former and in 
regard to the latter the British Government fears to grasp its nettle 
firmly. 

Nor is it-altogether to blame. In 1897 Sir Frederick Cardew, 
when Governor of Sierra Leone, having to take over the large area 
of the Sierra Leone Protectorate behind the little coast colony, had 
to raise a revenue for its administration, and did so by instituting 
a hut tax on similar lines to the hut tax already initiated by the 
present writer in British Central Africa, or to the hut tax in force 
in Natal, etc. Unfortunately, with this quite justifiable measure’ 
was associated a too sweeping assertion of the rights of the British 
Crown over the land of the native chiefs of the Sierra Leone 
Protectorate. Moreover, the tax was put in force abruptly, even 
stupidly, by a subordinate officer. The result was the Sierra Leone 
rising of 1898, which was not put down without stiff fighting and 
considerable bloodshed on both sides. Since that time, except in 
the tiny Gambia colony, the Colonial Office has been timid of 
* Which the Colonial Office after some consideration and change finally adopted. 
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reintroducing this question of the hut tax in West Africa, The 
very people—some of them—who are now attacking the Colonia] 
Office in this matter of alcohol inveighed against it for even enter 
taining the idea of a hut tax.in British West Africa, though a 
little reflection would have shown them that it was quite reason. 
able that natives should be taxed in moderation for the infinitely 
superior conditions of life which British intervention had brought 
about, that they should not become a burden on the taxpayer of 
the British Islands, and that they were able to see for themselves 
in every year’s accounts how the money thus raised in their 
country was spent on their country only. But to avoid ‘ rows,’ 
and possibly occasional punitive expeditions to put down lawless. 
ness provoked by this idea of direct taxation, the British Govern. 
ment has preferred to support its Protectorates and Colonies in 
West Africa mainly on alcohol, rather than to send diplomatic 
officials to explain patiently this whole matter of taxation to the 
native chiefs and peoples, and get them to agree—as they did 
voluntarily in Nyasaland and Uganda—to some reasonable system 
like a hut tax, which would make every able-bodied native con- 
tribute at any rate a tiny quota annually to the expenses of 
administering his own country.*® 

This end was gained—and in Uganda certainly, it was gained 
peacefully and happily—largely by the enlistment of the mission- 
aries as negotiators. The native had come to feel that the 
missionary , whether or not his doctrine regarding spiritual matters 
was believable or acceptable, was really a disinterested friend of 
the negro, passionately anxious to help the negro to a better posi- 
tion, physically and morally, and ready at all times to defend him 
against injustice or abuse. Therefore, if his missionary advisers 
recommended favourably to his notice this idea of direct taxation 
under proper guarantees, his acceptance of the principle was 4 
rapid one, and his adhesion to it: has been now undisturbed (in 
East, South, and Central Africa) for something like eleven years. 

I know Southern Nigeria sufficiently well to feel sure that if 
the question was put fair and square to the people of that country 
and to the chiefs, in the course of two or three years the mass of 
the natives would agree to pay a small hut tax, especially if they 
were told that rum and gin were the undoing of their land, and 
that the entrance of these liquors would forthwith be abolished. I 
would not suggest any obstacles being put in the way of the impor- 
tation of unfortified wines and wholesome European beer. French 

10 A hut tax levied throughout Southern Nigeria, an end not to be attained 
for perhaps ten years, would at most bring in about 200,000/. The deficit caused 
therefore in the present revenue would have to be met by increase of customs 
duties on other imports now lightly taxed, or by an export duty on native pro- 
ducts, or by a grant-in-aid from the Imperia] Parliament. None of these sre 
popular expedients to put forward. 
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and Portuguese wines (not port or sherry) not only could do little 
harm, but might be positively beneficial, especially drunk diluted 
with water. Of course, officialdom would have to be constantly on 
the alert (assisted by the missionaries) to see that under the guise 
of wine nothing stronger than mere wine was introduced. 

Ihave dealt quite frankly in the text and in a foot-note with the 
financial difficulty which will arise if the introduction of spirituous 
liquors into Southern Nigeria is hurriedly stopped. A prudent 
Colonial Office may meet with some sympathy if it at any rate 
takes this point very carefully into consideration before acting. 
But where it cannot expect any sympathy at all, but strong con- 
demnation, would be if in addition to the already vexatious ‘ vested 
interests’ created by a two-hundred-year-old trade in imported 
spirits it proceeded to create new vested interests and new means 
of alcoholising Southern Nigeria by means of the establishment of 
local distilleries to manufacture alcohol out of sugar-cane, palm- 
wine, etc. (except, of course, alcohol for purely industrial purposes). 
Yet the anti-alcohol party was startled by the promulgation in 1910 
of local regulations approved by the Secretary of State which 
actually made provision for the possible erection of distilleries in 
this Protectorate, and there was nothing in these regulations or 
the published correspondence thereon to suggest that the alcohol 
issuing from these establishments would be a chemical agent or 
fuel only, and not a liquid for human consumption. 

The present problems of South Africa show us what a sicken- 
ing nuisance can become the vested interests of winegrowers and 
distillers, who acquire wealth and who misuse that wealth and 
influence to force their poisonous wares down the throats of 
ignorant and helpless people. The ‘brandy farmers’ of the 
Cape dominate ministries and are perpetually trying to warp legis- 
lation in Cape Colony, Orangia, the Transvaal, and Natal, so as 
to find wider and wider markets for the ‘dop’ spirit which has 
wrought such infinite harm among blacks, whites, and yellows in 
British South Africa. Similarly the new Republican Govern- 
ment in Portugal is finding it difficult to cope with the clamorous 
demand for increased facilities for rum-distillers in Angola, and 
for the raising of any embargo on the sale of rum to natives. 
France has to open North Africa and such other parts of the 
world as she can influence, not only to her wines, but likewise to 
her brandies, which are far less wholesome. To gratify the 
planters of Réunion and Martinique, Madagaskar is being flooded 
with fiery rum (the introduction of spirits was prohibited by the 
Hova queens from 1868 onwards), and the Malagasy tribes are 
already suffering in physique and morale from the abuse of dis- 
tilled alcohol. 

It is obvious that if Britain is to initiate a prohibition policy 
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in Southern Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and Sierra Leone, and 
United South Africa is to do so in Africa south of the twenty- 
second degree of South latitude, this anti-alcohol action must be 
international through some Brussels Conference, and not con- 
fined to Great Britain or to her daughter nation of South Africa. 
In South Africa the German authorities on the west, and the 
Portuguese on the east, must be induced to adopt a common 
policy in regard to prohibiting the sale of distilled alcohol to 
natives ; otherwise there will be constant evasions of the law by 
means of smuggling, or natives will leave British territory to settle 
in the adjoining regions where they can indulge their taste for 
rum or gin to their hearts’ content. Likewise in West Africa, 
it is no use taking drastic steps to exclude alcohol from the ports 
of the Gambia, Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Southern 
Nigeria, if there is not complete co-operation on the part of France, 
Portugal, Germany, Liberia, and Spain. If between the 
northern parts of French Congo and the Senegal River there is 
any one port or strip of coastline which may serve for the importa- 
tion of strong waters, these will be disseminated amongst the 
natives. That, at least, is the argument of those who would 
excuse our own Colonial Office from taking further action in 
Southern Nigeria unless it can induce other European nations 
to adopt as drastic a policy. But the critics of this inaction, 
especially the missionaries, say that we should set a good example, 
even if the others will not follow, and should not allow the impres- 
sion to continue that whereas the British Government strongly 
disapproves of alcohol in Northern Nigeria, it is indifferent to its 
ill-effects in Southern Nigeria, and that whereas it endeavours 
to make the large Protectorate of Sierra Leone a temperate 
country, it is cynically unmoved at the drunkenness of Freetown 
City and at the gradual dying out of the old Sierra Leone colonies 
of freed slaves from an unrestricted affection for brandy, rum, 
and gin. I would hope that the next Brussels Conference may 
agree to exclude distilled alcohol (except as a drug or a chemical 
agent) from all the coasts of Tropical Africa, and Madagaskar, 
and that the Union of South Africa may be led to take measures 
similar to those in vogue in the Southern States of North America 
to exclude or prohibit all forms of distilled alcohol as beverages 
for human consumption by white as well as black. When this is 
done, as material an improvement will take place in the home 
politics of South Africa as has followed the adoption of these 
happy measures in the United States. But I should do nothing 
to discourage the importation and circulation of unfortified wines 
and of light beers. 

Yet this concession leads me to consider another phase of the 
alcohol question in Africa. Why is it that in Western Equatorial 
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Africa white men and black men alike have this craving for 
alcohol? Even the healthy European newly arrived and not 
naturally inclined to stimulants feels in the exhausting and de- 
pressing climate of the African coastlands a sinking, a loss of 
energy, @ craving for some pick-me-up about the hour of sunset. 
If he cannot have something to stimulate his brain, stomach, and 
limbs, he feels without even the necessary energy to sit down 
toa meal. This and similar episodes of lassitude are met by the 
Muhammadan negro of West and West Central Africa with the 
chewing of the kola-nut. The nut of the kola-tree is intensely bitter, 
so much so that a draught of water afterwards seems inexpressibly 
sweet. But there is no doubt that it is a great nerve stimulant. 
Like all such things, it can be abused, and will no doubt, as its 
yogue increases, create a special malady—‘ kolaitis.’ But in any- 
thing like moderation it seems to produce a most beneficial effect, 
exceeding that of tobacco, and far superior to alcohol, on both 
natives and Europeans in Africa. Kola now enters as an 
important ingredient into several forms of cocoa and of nerve 
tonics that are much advertised in the Press. Would it be possible 
to manufacture from the kola-nut some drink which would be 
a palatable and wholesome stimulant? The worst of alcohol is 
that besides being unwholesome it is not really a stimulant. It 
produces a false stimulus for about half an hour at most, and is 
followed by a period of depression of the vital energies that to 
8 European in Africa, saturated with malarial parasites, is posi- 
tively dangerous. But one does require—negro and European 
alike—something in one’s diet to stimulate the brain and the 
stomach in Tropical Africa. Tea, to some extent, meets this 
want, but only partially, and too much tea is bad for nerves and 
digestion. Coffee is, perhaps, a better stimulant than tea in 
Africa, and yet, though Africa is the native home of coffee, it is 
s0 little cultivated there, and, comparatively speaking, so rare 
as a wild plant, that it is actually less easy as a general rule to 
get coffee than to obtain tea. The temperance cause would be 
much benefited, however, by the spread throughout Tropical 
Africa of good, cheap coffee. Bovril and similar preparations of 
beef might become useful stimulants. A cup of hot bovril drunk 
instead of a cocktail might serve the purpose of a stimulant far 
more effectively, and leave no harm behind. Yet, of course, to 
those (of whom there are many in Tropical Africa) who have weak 
kidneys, bovril and similar essences of meat are dangerous. All 
who have studied the question agree that in many parts of Africa 
the climate and the conditions of life of black men and white men 
call urgently for a stimulating drink or form of diet, and that 
this need lies at the root of the craving for alcohol. Yet alcohol 
isa poison more or less diluted, but always a poison. Let us 
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strive earnestly to keep this poison out of the reach of backward 
races unable as yet to protect themselves by a knowledge which 
is only very partially spread amongst the foremost nations of the 
world. But let us at the same time try to find for them, as for 
ourselves, a stimulant which shall really stimulate and yet leave 
behind it no harmful effects. 

H. H. Jounston, 


One last suggestion in the nature of a postscript. To deal 
wisely with this, as with other subjects of diet and hygiene, we 
want the accurate knowledge of specialists, not the biassed de- 
cisions of diplomatists or the rash measures of the emotional and 
unlearned. Previous international Conferences at Brussels may 
have pretended that they were called together to effect philan- 
thropic purposes on the mute body of Africa. In reality we all 
know—the crocodile tears of the late Baron de Lambermont not- 
withstanding—that they were summoned to legalise the ambitions 
of various European Powers and potentates to found African 
dominions. Let this next Brussels Conference on the question of 
alcohol in Africa be a real thing, and its component members be 
composed of physicians, surgeons, anatomical chemists, patho- 
logists, anthropologists, missionaries, clerics, colonial governors, 
and a few educated natives of Africa. Let the President be a 
person of sound common sense like Theodore Roosevelt, Lord 
Cromer, Herr Dernburg, or Baron d’Estournelles de Constant. 
Let us learn once and for all authoritatively that distilled aleohol 
is @ poison or a provocation to disease, and secondly that it is 
essentially harmful to backward peoples like the negro; and 
on such a definite, indisputable pronouncement our Governments 


can act. 
H. FH. 3. 














SOME ORDINARY OBSERVATIONS ON 
EXTRAORDINARY CCCURRENCES 


Pernars because the germs of a subject once generated insist 
ardently on taking shape, every book I pick up haphazard, every 
chapter left by an interrupted reader, every page turned down 
by accident of circumstance points to the framing of that subject 
into some tangible form. 

A volume found under my hand of Carlyle on the French 
Revolution opens at this phrase, ‘that man is what we call a 
miraculous creature with miraculous power over man ; and on the 
whole with such a life in him, and such a world round him as 
victorious analysis with her physiologies, nervous systems, physic 
and metaphysic, will never completely name, to say nothing of 
explaining. Wherein also the quack shall in all ages come in for 
his share.’ 

Here is matter directly applicable to that borderland between 
miracle and mind, that delicate funcgion of the nervous system 
that cannot always balance between conscious and unconscious 
fraud where psychical and physical experiences meet. 

Again, in a country house, I find a thoughtful hostess has 
placed a carefully selected tome for the sleepless by my bedside, 
Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia, refreshing by virtue of its wonder- 
ful literary method, exhilarating by the variety of its ideas, not 
too exciting to thrust the reader headlong out of bed in pursuit of 
some new-fangled discovery, but stimulating enough to give a 
pleasing direction to the thoughts of insomnia, and probably 
because it is midnight it opens.at this phrase in ‘ Witches and 
other Midnight Fears ’ :—‘ It is not books or pictures or the stories 


of foolish servants that create these terrors in children . . . these 
terrors are of older standing . . ..they date beyond body . . . or 
without the body . . . they would have been the same.’ 


Clearly the sign-posts on the road of my intention impel me to 
write down the hustling thoughts that point in the direction of 
miracle and mind. There are scattered along our wayside of life 
always these white finger-posts, wilfully ignored by those who 
aim only at a desultory walk through existence and refuse to 
acknowledge any driving power save that of self, ignorantly over- 
looked by most who are none too observant of the symbols of their 
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time ; finger-posts converging perhaps in the end by apparently 
circuitous routes only to one centre or terminus, but leading 
through such a widely divergent country of experience that the 
mind of the traveller may look at things in a new light and colour 
at the goal of his journey. 

There would always appear to be a confusion between the 
Divinity that shapes our ends and that much rough-hewing that 
we are able to accomplish for ourselves. Of how much or of how 
little education can accomplish, let us leave to the reasoning of 
the sentimentalist who desires to organise entertainments for the 
criminal classes; but of how much character and environment 
have to do with ultimate human destiny there is no doubt what- 
ever. That predisposition to certain hereditary weaknesses will 
develop if there be opportunity for them, or, what is better said, 
if there be temptation for them, is a well-established fact. The 
whole problem of vicious habits and their gradual development 
consists in how far circumstances will either repress or encourage 
such vice. If, therefore, a human being is born with a predilec- 
tion for evil or good, shall it be to his credit or his discredit if he 
succumbs to evil or cultivates good? If a happy philosophy 
assumes that we are all born with a balance of both natures, what, 
then, becomes of the dogmatic formula that we are all born miser- 
able sinners? That at once disposes of any free volition on our 
part and comes back to the heathen doctrine of Fatalism. Our 
destiny is surely shaped for.us by a Higher power, but we have so 
much of liberty left us that we may choose the road by which we 
arrive at it. All are fulfilling a destiny beyond and above the 
control of the individual. 

The popular fallacy is that if the individual were to know 
exactly what advantages will eventually come to him he would 
make no exertion to acquire them, or, inversely, if he were made 
to dread the future he would not go to meet it. This is obviously 
absurd. Let us, for instance, assume that in the horoscope of 
two men of varying calibre it is foretold to each that he shall make 
a fortune in gold-mines. The spirit of adventure in the one leads 
him to the Rand or to Klondyke to survey the ground for himself. 
The spirit of adventure in the other takes him no further than 
Throgmorton Street to gamble in gold shares ; yet both are adven- 
turers who have attained the same object with the means congenial 
to each, and neither would have accomplished it by expecting 
fortune to wait on him without further effort. No, the signs are 
not wanting on our roed as to which way we shall go, but there is 
a choice of many turnings . . . there may be a cul de sac at the 
end of one, a ford to cross at the bottom of another, a savage dog 
to beware of half-way down a third ; these things are not recorded 
on the finger-posts, we take the risk of them as we shape our way 
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ynknowingly or knowingly to the ultima Thule of our journeying ; 
but the task was set us before we started without so much as an 
‘asking of our consent. i 

Because it was a pagan custom to consult the oracle, any 
endeavour to peer into the future by seeking the advice of crystal- 
gazers and tellers of cards is forbidden and soothsaying as a 
profession is punishable according to the English law, for the 
endeavour of all modern preventative legislation is to protect the 
credulous from their own follies. It is to be taken for granted 
that there is always a number of people of feeble intellect who 
expose themselves to the subjection of unscrupulous persons, and 
are thus used for undesirable purposes, but though it is no doubt 
advisable and right that a State should protect its subjects, much 
useful experience of life and much beneficial acquaintance with 
hard facts are thus lost to the weak-minded, and the fool, saved 
from the consequences of his own foolishness, remains a fool to 
the end. 

It seems to me that this sectarian dread of horoscopes and 
fortune-telling is at the most or worst only superstitious, and the 
evil influence is merely a question of how much or how little 
there may be in the power of Suggestion. If, as would appear to 
be the case, a@ horrible murder story told at great length and in 
many special editions of our newspapers brings in its train a 
number of similar crimes, then suggestion must count for some- 
thing and journalism is responsible for much of the criminal record 
of the day. Why then do we not legislate against the recital of 
such horrors and why do we not prosecute the editor for regaling 
us with every loathsome detail, instead of directing all our fury 
against the fortune-tellers who are but striving to earn a living 
just like any newspaper? 

We hear from time to time of a crusade against the fortune- 
telling sibyls of Bond Street intermittently conducted by the 
police at the instigation of a silly season campaign on the part of 
some halfpenny paper, and we are tempted to speculate how much 
good is done in saving the shillings of the credulous, and how much 
evidence is lost to the student of psychic research? By the Bond 
Street sibyls are meant those high priestesses of prophecy, whose 
brass-plates outside an open door bear the cryptic inscription of 
‘Palmistry,’ and invite the passer-by into the shrine of mystery 
where the future (or more truly the past) will be unveiled for a 
small financial consideration. It is given to all of us to stand at 
the parting of the ways at some time in a career and to wonder 
which of several roads will lead to the desired goal. The heads 
and tails of a coin flung into the air more often than not come 
down with advice contrary to our inclinations, but precisely 
because all life depends on the energy or spirit we put into a 
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throw, the tossing of a coin is as useful to us as the evidence of 
an expert who can after all only give us his experience at similar 
cross-roads. The most astute King’s Counsel at the Bar, though 
he can advise us on a point of law or recommend a course of action 
based on his knowledge of legal precedent, cannot determine the 
humour of the judge nor the effect made by the manner of 
witness on the twelve good men and true of the jury. The tossing 
of a coin may have been of more service, therefore, than the 
opinion of a K.C.! 

It is the natural instinct of blind human nature to turn fora 
solution of the future to those who—giving them the benefit of the 
doubt—may have some gift of second sight. Indeed, the con- 
querors of the world—Darius, Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon—haye 
all consulted the astrologer. Who shall say whether part of the 
monstrous self-confidence of those giants was not brought about 
by belief in the prophecy of the seer, by the force of auto-sugges- 
tion induced by the prophecy, that curious activity of the mind 
with which our waking consciousness has so little to do? Who 
shall determine whether the fortune-teller is not merely an instru. 
ment that visualises what is already known if not remembered by 
his client, or whether indeed the oracle is able to do more than 
telepathically record that dormant conviction of which, deep down 
in his subconscious mentality, the consultant is aware but not 
actually cognisant. If this is so, then the clairvoyant is but 
practising a form of self-hypnotism by which he is able to project 
himself into the mind of the sitter and all question of fraud dis- 
appears. It becomes a mere experiment that may be or may not 
be successful, and is no more a case for the police courts than an 
endeavour on the part of a medical man to alleviate pain by the 
simple process of suggestion. 

I have a recollection of some soothsayer in Bond Street having 
a machine that registered will power just as there are machines 
for the trial of physical strength. If my memory does not play 
me false this one had a magnetic needle and it called for some 
mental energy to drive the needle to a given point. It does not 
dwell in my mind that I witnessed any abnormal gyrations of the 
needle when I touched it, so that I assume I was deficient in 
whatever it proved, but it may have been an ingenious piece of 
Bletonism in order to fit some clue to the disposition of the client. 
This magnetic will-power machinery seems to me harmless enough 
if it accomplished what is very clearly necessary to any successful 
effort at clairvoyance, that is if it set up a current of understanding 
between the medium and the subject. The person who keeps 4 
jealous and rather antagonistic guard over tongue and facial 
expression is almost as baffling to the medium as the over- 
garrulous person who betrays at once the object of the visit. A 
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sympathetic neutrality is the best atmosphere for psychic poten- 
tialities, and under the latter heading I should be inclined to class 
some of the most interesting experiments that I have seen in 
palmistry , if even undertaken for gain. One lady, who has 
adopted palmistry as a profession, has the gift so highly developed 
that she is able to read names in the lines of the hand quite glibly 
and without previous acquaintance with the client. Here is no 
longer matter for either magistrate or priest, but one of investiga- 
tion for the professor, and any excursion into the land of mystery, 
where the mind, detached from its envelope, exhibits some force 
independent of the accepted canons of nature, should be en- 
couraged and not persecuted. These experiments are, however, 
held to be an attempt to tamper with the powers of darkness and 
as such are forbidden to the faithful. As to the science of astro- 
logy, authority considers that merely a subject for children’s fairy 
tales and so it does not come within the scope of the law like 
theomancy. 

We may attribute a bad harvest to the planetary system or a 
cold summer to the unwelcome intrusion of a comet’s tail, but we 
will not admit that one or the other can affect the infant emitting 
its first feeble cry in some obscure corner of the earth. Every- 
thing is to be reckoned by mathematical calculation, but such 
attributes of the human mind as genius, depravity, virtue, or vice 
are put down to a mere accident of birth. If so, to what accident? 
To the selection of parents? How comes it then that no two 
children of the same parents are alike either in form or disposition ? 
Why should one member of a family have an ear for music and 
another have no ear at all, but perhaps a good eye for drawing, 
where both have the same mother and father? We endeavour 
by deliberate crossing to reproduce dogs and other animals with 
exactly similar points ; we try by the most careful nursing to grow 
flowers so infinitely like one another that each blossom on one 
stem shall be uniform ; yet no one has ever succeeded in giving 
birth to the facsimile of brother or sister. The nearest approach 
to likeness in feature exists quite frequently in twins though their 
characters and mental attributes may be different ; would not that 
point to the fact that being born within a few moments of one 
another, the same planets are present at their birth? Yet in an 
age of mathematical precision we refuse to consider as ludicrous 
that most mathematical of all occult sciences, the science of 
astrology and the influence of the planets on the human being at 
the hour of his first appearance on earth. 

Here then we come back to the belief of the ancients and the 
superstitious faith of almost all the great figures in history in the 
infallibility of their horoscope. The effect of this on the fortune of 
war may not be underrated. It is the same that can be observed 
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in the play of individuals at public matches of cricket and other 
games of skill and is queerly ascribed to nerves, but is in reality 
more closely associated with the subtle force of suggestion thay 
any physical quality. Again, the belief in the horoscope is to g 
certain extent a form of fatalism that leads—if not to resignation 
—at least to philosophy. As many have been helped to do great 
deeds by the hope that a thing is to be as have been comforted 
by the reflection that it was not to be. Hamlet’s reflection, 


There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will! 


is no less fatalistic than Napoleon’s belief in his star, but the 
poet bends his phrase to meet his creed, and by the insertion 
of the word ‘ Divinity’ bathes it in the omniscience of Him 
who sees the fall of a sparrow. 

It has always been the endeavour of the Christian divine to 
reconcile the conception of an All-powerful Will with the theory 
of man’s capability of controlling his own volition. ‘It is the 
will of God,’ says the priest over one shoulder, administering 
solace to the afflicted. ‘It is your weakness that leads you into 
sin,’ he scolds over the other shoulder to the penitent, and, in the 
struggle to preach submission on the one hand and conquest of 
self on the other, he flounders in his logic and loosens the faith 
of his flock. We pity with a compassionate commiseration the 
shivering Lascar who rolls overboard in a storm murmuring 
‘ Kismet ’ without making any effort to save himself, but if a 
Christian drown after fighting for his life we whisper that it was 
the will of the Almighty. For fatalism as such is abhorrent to 
the teachings of the Church, and in the attempt to make both 
ends of the argument to dovetail a horrible presentment is pro- 
duced of a revengeful Deity that will not be appeased. 

The trouble about a serious interest in all psychic phenomena, 
is that so enormous an amount of fraud, wilful or unwilling, is 
mixed up with it that it tries the patience of the earnest-minded. 
I do not refer to those who are unfortunately compelled to try to 
make a living out of it, they are necessarily obliged to simulate 
reality if even the reality is not always present, but I refer to the 
amateur as distinct from the professional dealer in psychic wares. 
Among amateurs there appears to exist a quite unaccountable 
vanity in desiring to be considered mediumistic which is an 
awkward stumbling-block in the way of genuine research. 

The girl of the seventies and eighties who hoped to make 
herself interesting by taking to her bed and pretending to have 
lost the use of her limbs or refusing to eat in the presence of others 
was no doubt a remnant of the earlier Victorian young lady who 
indulged in fainting fits and megrims. Both have disappeared in 
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these days of hockey and golf; but they have given place to the 
visionary who perceives ‘ auras’ round the heads of her perplexed 
companions, communicates with the ‘dear dead,’ and refers the 
conduct of her affairs generally to her ‘ spirit guides.’ How much 
of all this may be voluntary or involuntary self-delusion, though 
certainly a matter of inquiry for the school of pathologists, con- 
siderably obstructs any claims to mediumship. Or given that the 
subject is allowed a pencil and affects to write automatically at 
the dictation of some of these influences, how often does this 
writing reveal a message of importance to us? Seldom anything 
but a mass of ethical twaddle in which there is little that is con- 
yincing, although it has often the merit of fluency. We find in it 
for the greater part the cheap metaphor and hyperbole coming 
from nowhere and leading to nothing that is to be met with in 
most tracts purporting to be of a religious nature. 

The great anxiety is to distinguish how much is inspired and 
how much is self-induced in all this ‘ crank-spiritualism,’ as the 
Americans would call it. 

Anyone who has tried automatic writing with the help of a 
Planchette or a Ouija board, or the more simple process of an 
alphabet and a reversed wine-glass will have observed the mixture 
of irritating platitudes and trite sentimentalities that are recorded 
by these instruments, to say nothing of the rather rude remarks 
that are written down without our apparent connivance, all of 
which may be the effect of unchecked human nature masquerading 
under the disguise of a visitant from ‘ beyond’ and revelling in 
freedom from restraint. Then suddenly, embedded in this 
unconvincing rubbish, there appears some significant phrase, some 
obscure sentence bearing the imprint of importance, gleaming 
with an intelligence that we are only able to understand long 
after by the light of later knowledge. The truth is that every 
delusion, if not inspired by deliberate intention of fraud, must have 
originated from some incident and more likely than not there have 
been at some time some slight psychical phenomena that have 
given rise to it, and—what is more important still—there may be 
a recurrence of them. Yet because at a given hour there has 
been a genuine manifestation of such phenomena, it is not said 
that there will be a satisfactory repetition of it or even a repetition 
of it at all. If this were admitted by the mediums themselves, 
we should be spared many irritating imitations of what may have 
been at some moment a real demonstration of those mysterious 
forces which science has only recently acknowledged as worthy of 
investigation. In England, although there is a distinct bias in 
the direction of the horrible, there is very little general interest in 
the occult. A lapse of memory, a dual personality, or a telepathic 
communication at the time of death is left to the examination 
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of a very small section. For myself I should frankly never haye 
been drawn towards the whole question had not my imaging. 
tion been arrested by a prophecy the explanation of which has 
never been furnished and which for obvious reasons has never 
been published before. 

On the 27th of June 1902 the grave news of the late King’s jj}. 
ness cast a gloom over London and the postponement of the Coro. 
nation was announced, no date being given at the moment for its 
probable accomplishment owing to the serious condition of the 
Royal patient. 

On the Sunday immediately following upon that, I was staying 
at a country house in the Eastern Counties, when the talk came 
up of an article in a periodical of that week on the subject of table- 
turning and table-rapping. We adjourned after luncheon toa 
cool panelled room of Elizabethan date, and there being several 
people present who had taken part in the discussion, I suggested 
trying an experiment in table-turning. One other guest and I 
then placed our hands on the surface of a small round mahogany 
table, and to our astonishment it responded in a very few moments 
by tilting very markedly. We established at once a code by which 
each tilt represented the letter of an alphabet, the tilting to cease 
at the letter intended; two tilts for ‘no’ and three for ‘ yes’ 
completed our very primitive, if laborious, method of communi- 
cation. 

The first question I put very naturally concerned the late King’s 
recovery. 

* Will the King get well?’ 

Three tilts for yes. 

‘Will he be crowned?’ 

Three tilts for yes. 

* Shortly ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

“ Spell the date.’ 

* August.’ 

We scoffed at the idea that the King should be dangerously ill 
in July and yet be well enough to be crowned in August. The 
table tilted violently, as if in annoyance, repeating August. 

‘What date in August?’ 

* Twelfth !’ 

Now the first probable date given out was the 12th ; it was later 
altered to Saturday, the 9th of August. There were four or five 
witnesses on this occasion and we dismissed it with some impa- 
tience at the time, thinking the answers had been at random. 

A few minutes later a still more extraordinary prophecy was 
made in the same manner, but as it concerns the tragedy of & 
broken engagement and a hasty marriage, it is still too recent to 
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make it public even in the interest of psychical research. Subse- 
quently both dates and prophecies given proved to be right. 
What, then, can be the explanation of this? If the physicians 
knew in the first week of the late King’s illness that it was not 
sufficiently critical to prevent his being crowned, then we may 
assume it was a telepathic communication. In the other case, the 
person whom the prophecy concerned was present and still en- 
gaged to be married, and therefore unaware of the other entangle- 
ment, although the latter may have been known to others at a 
distance. I can offer no explanation of either, and indeed these 
are the two only instances of direct prophecy that have ever come 
within my observation, nor have I ever again been able to get any 
equally satisfactory results from similar experiments. It would 
seem by that as if only the uninitiated were vouchsafed a glimpse 
into this world of mystery, and as if the veil were not to be lifted 
for more methodical or disciplined exploration. 

At one time on a protracted theatrical tour I employed my 
spare hours in making some notes on the spiritualism with which 
the northern provincial cities are riddled. I visited, among other 
places, meeting-houses devoted to the cult of spiritualism, fitted 
with benches or pews, and hung with texts relating to the spirit 
and the life hereafter. These halls appeared to be frequented by 
the respectable poor, and may have taken the place of more 
sectarian places of worship. But beyond the rather commonplace 
assertion of some high priest with an illiterate accent that he 
saw my spirit guide standing behind me in the person of an 
old man with a beard whom I failed to identify by the description, 
I saw and heard nothing that did not point to the most ordinary 
self-delusion. In the same city I was photographed, accompanied 
bya blurred figure in vague garments of an early Victorian outline, 
an old negative being no doubt used for the purpose of the modern 
picture. In another busy city of the North I was introduced into 
a spiritualist community, consisting more or less of town coun- 
cillors, shopkeepers, and of middle-class society generally, who 
held Sunday meetings, at one of which I came across a medium 
who was afterwards caught red-handed in London in a very clumsy 
effort at deception. On the first occasion at which I saw him the 
tests were no doubt too severe for him for nothing noteworthy 
happened, but I was struck by the feryent interest on the part of 
these North-country folk. On the second occasion, when I met 
with the same medium in London, no tests were imposed on him, 
in order to leave him to work his own wicked will in the way of 
grey gauze hallucinations, but the séance was chiefly curious on 
account of the attitude of a well-seasoned journalist who sat by 
my side, and who insisted on recognising the features and voice 
of his departed wife in what wa’ obviously a very ill-educated man 
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imitating a woman’s voice and manipulating some yards of smoke. 
coloured muslin. All these unintelligent attempts at fraud are 
distinguishable only for the immense opportunity for suggestion 
and auto-suggestion that are often produced by them. 

As the whole theory of suggestion was first established by the 
Nancy and later by the Charoot school of pathology, it is perhaps 
natural that it has permeated into the practical life of the day 
more in France than in other countries. Certain it is that the 
plea of suggestion has been set up as a defence for criminals jn 
the French Law Courts for many years, more especially where 
women have been concerned in a more than usually dreadful 
crime ; but though there is nowadays a growing sentimentalism 
over here when any cause célébre is engrossing public atten- 
tion, it is well to remember that pathologists very distinctly assert 
that it is not possible to suggest evil to a well-disposed character 
even in a trance condition and that the virtuous waking person- 
ality cannot be influenced to do anything vicious even under 
hypnotic suggestion. This defence then falls to the ground, and 
should be sparely used to create sympathy for a confirmed eyil- 
doer. The plea that in the case of a woman an absorbing affec- 
tion for some man compels her to overlook in him what would fill 
her with horror in others, though it leans towards the sentimental 
creates a more wholesome sympathy than the effort to clothe a 
crime in pseudo-scientific wrappings. 

I have always felt that the Church of all ages encouraged the 
theory of suggestion by its linked-up form of continual supplica- 
tion from the prayer wheel of the Buddhist to the endless prayer 
chain of the present day. The latter, by the way, sent anony- 
mously by post, known to most of us whose names figure in a 
directory or book of reference, possesses some of the worst features 
of mental blackmail ever invented by unscrupulous ingenuity to 
frighten the superstitious. It commences by a prayer that is 
ascribed to some dignitary of the Church of England with the 
request that the recipient shall write it out on nine consecutive 
days and post it unsigned to nine others. If this command is at 
once complied with an immediate boon may be looked for from a 
benign Godhead, but if neglected or ignored, disaster and catas- 
trophe must invariably and shortly happen. Thus, an unseen 
and unknown correspondent playing Providence clearly relies on 
frightening the credulous by bringing about some disaster through 
mere weakness of mind. 

In Lancashire I assisted at an exhibition which, if not directly 
ascribable to suggestion or deception, I do not pretend to explain. 
Tt appeared to me to be genuine, but I only assisted at it on one 
occasion, and had no later opportunity for any revision of my first 
impression ; I have not since heard that the medium was ever 
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found guilty of fraud. It was presented to me under such very 
simple conditions that it disarmed suspicion, which may, however, 
have been part and parcel of the skill of the metteur-en-scéne, 
who was a working-man verging on seventy employed as a weaver 
in a neighbouring mill, the scene being the back kitchen of this old 
man’s cottage. He was fetched from his loom on my arrival, and 
asked leave to tidy up while I waited. I had, therefore, ample 
opportunity of inspecting the premises. They presented nothing 
more than an ordinary stone floor and a round deal table, on which 
the old man’s wife had been making bread, and which she pulled 
into the centre of the room while I was there; all this offered no 
indications of traps and machinery. On the return of her 
husband, she drew down the blind and lighted a small oil lamp 
covered with a piece of red material leaving rather more light 
than is necessary for developing photographs. Her reason for 
using the bare back room rather than the more comfortable front 
one was, she explained to me, to avoid the curiosity of her neigh- 
bours if they should see the blinds down so early in the afternoon. 
The medium was not absent many minutes, and had not, as far as 
I could see, changed his clothes in that interval ; he was of bowed 
and grizzled figure, and in ordinary intercourse painfully deaf, 
though when addressed a little later, in a state of trance, he could 
hear everything even if spoken in an undertone. If either of 
these conditions were assumed, it required a good actor to simulate 
and a good memory to maintain this deception. I had two com- 
panions with me who seated themselves as I did at the round table. 

The customary deep sighs and groans from the old man 
heralded the approach of the influences attempting to communi- 
cate. Here, then, we have our weaver in a trance muttering 
messages in broken English—his controls being, I believe, of 
foreign nationality. The wonder was that they spoke English at 
all! These are points on which I am however always ready to 
indulge the medium ; they have really very little to do with dis- 
proving any actual phenomena. After some lapse of time, he 
called out to me to place my hand in his, and then instantly, with 
something of a whirring and buzzing that may have existed only 
in my imagination, for I was too much surprised to observe my 
own sensations at the moment, the table flew up to our clasped 
hands and fell to the ground as he released them. My natural 
conclusion was that his feet were curled round the legs of the 
table and that he obtained some leverage by pulling my arms 
across it. The next time it was repeated, therefore, I groped 
with my feet for the medium’s, I pressed the foot nearest to me 
in his boot; the one I kicked being firm and immovable, I did 
not gather that he had freed his foot from it. An interval of 
silence followed, which was presently broken by the medium 
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starting up and crying out to me: ‘ Give me your chair, friend}? 
I rose and complied. He placed it on the table, and then invite 
me to step up. I mounted the table and took my seat, the chair 
being of a common Windsor pattern, with my back to the medium, 
but facing his wife and my friends. At his request I held on to 
the chair, my arms being straightened backwards away from my 
body, and he laid his hands on my wrists. When I turned my 
head, his eyes were on a level with mine; he must, therefore, 
have been standing up. Again I heard a curious rustling sound, 
and felt the table gently rising towards the ceiling. Neither on 
my journey up or down was there any jolting, and I do not re. 
member any pressure on my wrists, of which he let go when the 
table returned earthwards. Next he invited one of my friends 
who accompanied me to the séance to jump up and sit beside me, 
We put an arm round each other’s waist so that we might not fall 
off, and each clasped the chair with the other free hand. Again 
the medium placed his hand on our wrists, and we travelled 
quietly through the air and back to earth. If human and 
mechanical force was used on this occasion, it demanded certainly 
a considerable test of its quality, for it had, both collectively and 
singly, two very solid bodies to move ! 

Not content with these manifestations, the chair and my 
friend were removed, and I was asked to stand on the medium’s 
hands, placed palm downwards on the table. Thus, with my left 
and right foot I stood on the right and left hand of the medium, 
who on this occasion sat down. If he lifted me by getting a 
purchase with his legs on both legs of the table he had, at any rate, 
the sheer weight of me on both his hands. I do not know whether 
ju-jitsu is accountable for a solution of this, but I went up and 
down very smoothly and steadily without a jar. I think I remem- 
ber that my two companions held my hands standing on each side 
of the table to save me from a fall. Nor was the medium short of 
breath, or otherwise discomposed after these efforts, though he 
seemed rather fatigued when he awoke from his trance, and his pre- 
vious hardness of hearing returned. The blinds were then drawn 
up, the lamp extinguished, and we were pressed to partake of a 
luxurious Lancashire tea, with new bread and buttered scones of 
the old wife’s baking. The small fee which I induced them to 
accept for the lost afternoon’s work can certainly not have been 
the motive for the séance, to which the medium only reluctantly 
consented because I had been introduced by a professor well 
known to be interested in psychic matters. I have never returned 
to the scene of my levitations since then, and have only once heard 
of the medium again, when I think he had been invited to give 8 
séance at an hotel in another city which was barren of results. 
This to the incredulous will prove conclusively that the necessary 
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staging and machinery being absent there was of course no per- 
formance. ‘To the student there may be a second explanation. It 
is possible that in his own environment saturated with his personal 
element, the medium would be more en rapport with his controls, 
or with whatever it was that produced the phenomena I wit- 
nessed, than in a hostelry of necessarily shifting influences, where 
rooms are nightly inhabited by different travellers and from which 
one person’s magnetism would displace the other. 

Assuming that the old man had hypnotised me into believing 
what in reality I had never seen, then my companions must 
equally have been hypnotised, and if so, why should I have had 
sufficient reasoning power left to try and verify whether the 
medium had his feet on the ground or not? Again, assuming that 
he had lifted the table with his legs, we have to remember that he 
was an old man past the prime of life and bowed by work. If his 
strength was equal to lifting two rather solid people seated on a 
deal table of considerable size, then we should have heard of him 
as a strong man on the music-halls instead of earning a few 
shillings a week as weaver in a mill. 

Of my two companions at this séance, neither can be said 
to be very useful witnesses. To the one—who is ready to attest 
this in evidence—this was an entirely new excursion and she had 
at any rate the advantage of having clean tablets of memory on 
which no previous psychic experience had been inscribed. The 
evidence of the other is useless, as she belonged to the order 
of what I must call the confirmed spirit-drinker, by which I 
do not mean one who is addicted to alcohol but to spiritism ; and, 
like the dram-drinker ready to swallow anything from absinthe 
to methylated spirits, the confirmed spiritualist is ready to believe 
in anything that proclaims itself as hailing from the land of 
shadows, whether assisted by the strains of a concertina played by 
invisible hands or reflected in mirrors covered with phosphorescent 
paint. It is by the way a more than suspicious sign when the 
medium asks for a musical accompaniment to help him to a trance 
condition. It is very usually a pretext to cover the rustling of 
garments while assuming some disguise for the impersonation of a 
materialised shape. 

With the semi-darkness that is customarily a condition of 
spiritualistic séance I do not quarrel, although the only instance 
of a prophecy I have cited was delivered in the bright sunlight 
of a July day. Obscurity, it is urged, is more propitious to the 
development of phenomena, and this may be explained by the 
fact that the sitter’s attention is not distracted by external 
things. The whole paraphernalia dear to the medium’s heart has, 
after all, little to do with the origin of any phenomena, though it 
may have a direct bearing on its effect. Whether a seer demands 
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a crystal, a black mirror, a glass of water, or a pack of cands, or 
the unattractive ingredients of the pot-au-feu concocted by Mac. 
beth’s witches, the setting of the scene and its accessories are 
immaterial—they have but the object of focussing the mind’s eye 
on the question involved and of obtaining the answer by concen- 
tration of purpose. The Thane of Cawdor’s fate was not decided 
by the ‘cold toad ’ and the ‘ fillet of a fenny snake’ thrown into 
the cauldron, but by the suggestion made in the words, ‘ All hail, 
Macbeth, that shall be King hereafter !’ 

Sometimes we are tempted to think that, like the herbal reme- 
dies of old wives’ tales, it is the intention that effects the cure and, 
save for the prescriber’s reputation, the herbs might well be left 
out. The friction of a golden circle on an inflamed eye (preferably 
a wedding ring, I believe) is surely a remedy of tradition only, yet 
many a child’s nurse has applied it to the swollen eyelid of her 
charge, and it would seem to have as much curative value as the 
nursery-rhyme-process of ‘ Kissing the place to make it well,’ which 
has an immediately soothing effect on an infant. Be it remarked, 
however, that a child that has hurt itself cries on account of the 
nerve shock of the accident and rarely on account of the pain 
caused by it; the scheme of relieving the pain by a kiss therefore 
makes a direct appeal to its imagination and thus indirectly to 
its nervous system. On how much or how little suggestion has 
to do with the miraculous cures of Lourdes, I think even scientific 
men hesitate to pronounce. That religious exaltation may produce 
a state of anesthesia is an accepted fact, but that this should lead 
to a permanent cure of disease or a cure outlasting even a few 
hous, is not conceivable ; yet such is undoubtedly frequently the 
case. Moreover, when at Lourdes some years ago, I myself wit- 
nessed the cure of a severe case of neuritis in the arm at a moment 
when there was no pilgrimage and no religious enthusiasm, and 
when the only other visitors were country people assembled for 
worship at Christmas-tide and not intent on asking for miracles to 
be performed. Nor was the patient a very ardent believer in 
such miracles, although a Roman Catholic. The immediate dis- 
appearance of the neuritis coeval with the bathing of the wrist 
in the sacred spring in the colder spirit of inquiry rather than in 
the heat of great faith is at any rate a coincidence worth noting. 
The cure in this case was maintained for some years. 

The Brahmin who with a verse of exhortation compels the 
lotus trees to bow their branches to him (I have heard this attested 
by the wife of an eye-witness), the countryman who whispers his 
secret to the bees, the Russian actress who gratefully accepts the 
images of seven elephants from seven women who wish her well, 
all.are but repeating a formula of incantation, a sacrificial offering 
to that unknown force that lives, if they but knew it, within 
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themselves. But there is something awe-inspiring and fearful in 
any hidden power of which we cannot discern the mainspring, 
especially when we feel that we are carrying it about with us 
whether we will or no, and that every movement and thought of 
ours is recording it; left somewhere in the bricks and mortar in 
the stones and plaster of our dwelling-houses or in the arbours 
and shades of our gardens. It is in consequence of this that the 
atmosphere of some houses and rooms has an essentially home- 
like feeling of welcome, while in others a sinister sensation of 
foreboding or a depressing narrowness of purpose meet us at the 
threshold, quite independent of architects and builders, or of the 
taste of the furniture and equipment. 

Most stories of haunted houses are nevertheless usually the 
outcome of tradition and are due to suggestion by the memory of 
some fantastic or horrible crime that has been committed there. 
Yet in such ancient cities as Florence, where few houses are of 
later date than the sixteenth century, and where the antique 
palaces and villas are still inhabited by the descendants of those 
whose blood dyed the stones and walls of the city—in that city 
whose history is stained with the stories of family feuds, of racial 
jealousies—it is curious to note that few, if any, stories of haunted 
houses have survived. Nevertheless witches and witchcraft were 
more than usually fashionable from the earliest records of Florenee 
and still contrive to flourish there. The fact is, I think, that ghosts 
are not encouraged or reared in Roman Catholic countries owing 
to the habit of saying masses for the repose of the dead, thus 
preventing all subconscious suggestion of an uneasy spirit’s return 
by removing the motive. of its visit. 

The great difficulty of getting any corroborative evidence of a 
ghost story would always seem to me a most doubtful circumstance. 
We are told of stories of haunted houses that, when sifted, recede 
further and further away from us, and until I have heard of a 
ghost from an eye-witness, I must content myself with believing 
that most of the records of apparitions seen in places that are 
notoriously haunted are merely vivid dreams, the result probably 
of the involuntary dread produced by the remembrance of the 
legend. I myself, after spending a good deal of time over psychic 
literature, have had very vivid dreams of such phenomena, and I 
have had this curious experience : that the room in which I have 
been asleep is as clearly seen by me in my dream as in a waking 
condition, and that the short interval between my dream and my 
complete return to wakefulness produces much the same effect on 
me as a return to consciousness after a fainting fit, to which I attri- 
bute the very common reply made by those who think to have seen 
a ghost. To 'the question, ‘When and how did the ghost dis- 
appear?’ the usual answer is that the seer had fainted away with 
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horror and that on recovering consciousness the apparition wag 
gone. 

Weighing one story with another from hearsay evidence, there 
seems finally to be nothing in any of them to lead one to assume 
that they are not emanations of the brain and no sort of 
that the visitants are from another world. At one of the séances 
presided over by the now notorious Husk at which I was present, 
the figures that appeared on the table before me, very clumsily 
stage-managed though they were, all purported to be the spirits 
of those who had passed over, and many people round me declared 
that they recognised in them the likeness of departed friends, and 
Teven heard them holding converse with what was very evidently 
& person with a mere theatrical ‘ make-up.’ I recollect taking the 
precaution of not being introduced to the medium so as to have 
a better opportunity of observing his methods than I should have 
had, had he singled me out for his demonstrations, and a rather 
amusing incident was the result of this. Someone next to me 
remarked aloud that though everyone else had been flicked by 
spirit hands or blest by a supposed Church dignitary with the sign 
of a luminous cross and visited by an apparition, I alone had 
been neglected, upon which the figure of a man with a black 
moustache and a white veil sprang up before me. Everyone asked 
eagerly whether I recognised him, and I hastily cast about in 
my mind for some initials by which to address him. Anxious to 
test the genuineness of this materialisation, in my confusion (at 
the general attention I was attracting) I could recollect no letters 
of the alphabet except R. Y. S., from which Club I happened to 
have that morning received a letter. ‘Are you R. Y.8.?’I 
asked, with the solemnity that befitted the ceremony, and the 
would-be spirit bowed his head in assent, the medium taking it 
for granted that these were the initials of someone I had been 
thinking of and wished to communicate with. 

What I am obliged to think was telepathy came under my 
notice some little time ago while staying at the house of a rela- 
tive in Essex. I had retired to rest early and fallen asleep almost 
immediately on going to bed. 

Half an hour later I dreamed that I was standing in a lane 
that skirted the park in which the house stood and that a heap 
of cobble-stones as for road-mending was deposited in a pyramid 
on my left. I then saw one stone detach itself from the heap 
and roll down the rather muddy roadway. I watched it bound- 
ing along faster and faster to the bend of the road when it gave 
a lurch into a ditch, and I was roused up with the distinct con- 
sciousness of having received a message to go at once to find what 
was hidden there—where the stone had fallen. Not yet quite 
awake, I bounded up, and hastily collected my clothes. A few 
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minutes later, having ascertained that the night was dark and 
windy, second thoughts prevailed, and I retired to bed again, still 
with an uneasy feeling that I was obstinately neglecting a mission. 
The following morning I told the story to my hostess, and she 
agreed to accompany me after church to the scene of my dream. 
After luncheon there was a heavy storm, and though I still felt 
yncomfortable in my mind about not going out, I succumbed in 
the body to the comfort of a warm fire. It was not until Monday 
morning that my hostess came and told me that a man had been 
found ‘dead in the ditch at the edge of the chase,’ which was a 
few paces from the scene of my dream. Subsequently it was 
found to be a case of manslaughter ; a brutish story of a public- 
house brawl on a country road—a quarrel at closing time between 
two men the worse for beer, a flint picked up from the roadside 
and flung at the head of the other, a dazed journey through the 
park across which there was a right of way, and a fall into a ditch, 
where the man succumbed from loss of blood. That he had 
actually walked along the lane of which I had dreamed came out 
afterwards, when it was found that he had knocked at the door 
of the bailiff’s house, quite close to the spot, and had been refused 
admittance by some person who had taken him to be a belated 
countryman staggering home under the influence of drink, and 
had not seen in the darkness of the night that he was wounded 
in the temple. 

This is clearly the case of a soul in its death agony giving out 
some of this unsuspected and unconscious force that reaches the 
person most susceptible to it in the neighbourhood, but it reaches 
a mind unfamiliar with this untabulated, unformulated type of 
message, and it remains unanswered, leaving the man to bleed 
to death. The difficulty in our ultra modern method of life is 
to make time or opportunity to obey these telepathic calls on the 
instrument of our sympathy. We so often record after some 
terrible tragedy or accident that we had a distinct presentiment 
of evil previous to it, but frequently when we have risen in 
the morning with this same presentiment nothing of moment 
has occurred at all, whereas some unsuspected catastrophe has 
struck us as a bolt from the blue when life’s barometer was set 
on fair ; so that until there is more definite scientific understanding 
of telepathy, it is wisest to investigate everything in the nature 
or with the aspect of a warning. It is bétter to have the mortifica- 
tion of many false alarms than to overlook one real message. 

The trouble of all psychic experiment is that to most people 
its purpose and ultimate result mean nothing at all. To have 
ascended to the ceiling on a kitchen table seems—broeadly speaking 
—a most unprofitable form of entertainment. And when it has 
been proved that there has been no fraud or delusion, what then? 
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asks the utilitarian, because, to the average mind, the first mooting 
of an unknown force is totally void of interest. When radium 
becomes a marketable commodity at a thousand guineas for a frac- 
tion of an ounce it has justified the attention that has been given 
to it. When a heavier than air principle has taken shape ing 
vehicle that can be ordered from a coachbuilder, it is beginning 
to be of importance ; but so long as levitation cannot save us the 
cost of an aeroplane, or telepathy does not help us to dispense with 
the telegraphic apparatus, the subject is not one that calls for 
general interest. ‘Chat some day, sooner or later, that force, which 
is neither of the mind nor of the body but has something of both, 
may be adjusted to practical purposes is just as much within the 
realms of possibility as that electricity can be adapted for house. 
hold use. 

To the greater multitude there is something alarming in the 
supernatural only because, as the word implies, it is above the 
ordinary. To them the age of miracles is over and science holds 
the day. That miracles may even have a scientific explanation 
has not yet penetrated the popular mind. 

For those who are convinced of its significant importance three 
qualities are indispensable—namely, patience, perseverance, and 
prudence. Patience to wade through the wearisome repetition of 
frivolous communications; perseverance to proceed in spite of 
ineffectual and abortive experiments ; and last, but not least, pru- 
dence to sift and weigh every atom of evidence rather than accept 
even the smallest particle of doubtful authenticity. As to the 
far-reaching subject of suggestion, that is one that has passed 
into the region of science and is no longer looked upon as a super 
stition, although it may be said that 

All superstition is but suggestion in its unacknowledged and 
unconsolidated shape. 

GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 





THE ETHICS OF MEDICAL PRACTICE 


[ue introduction of the National Insurance Bill—into the merits 
of which as a piece of experimental social legislation I do not 
propose to enter—has been the occasion of a certain amount of 
criticism of the action of the medical profession in relation to that 
measure, and more generally of the relations of doctors to the 
public. The criticism has not lacked frankness, nor has it erred on 
the side of generosity. The medical profession has been described 
as ‘being out for fees.’ A writer in the July number of this 
Review * described the medical profession as having been ‘ roused 
by Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals as it has never been roused before, 
and united as it has never been united before,’ and goes on to ask 
what has roused and united it. The answer is effective rhetori- 
cally, whatever may be said for it from the side of truth and 
charity. ‘ What has roused it? What has united it? Not the 
fear that the Bill will lead to a lessening of the efficiency of 
medical practice ; not the possibility that by careful modification 
the Bill can be made a great instrument for removing the practice 
of medicine from its sordid commercial associations, placing the 
doctor in a position in which he can devote himself entirely to the 
practice of his art and to the real work of doctoring—that is, 
teaching, so far as he knows them, the true laws of healthy 
living ; not that at last there seems some possibility that the doctor 
may be able to forget bad debts and devote to his patient not merely 
one half of his attention, but also that other half which hitherto 
he has been wont to concentrate on his patient’s pocket. It is 
none of these things which has served to rally the doctors, but that 
which seems always to unite the representatives of vested interests 
—namely, the fear that their incomes are in danger.’ We are 
further informed by the same writer that ‘ to read the letters which 
doctors have sent to the newspapers, to read the articles and reports 
in the medical Press, and to have attended the recent meetings of 
the British Medical Association, one would never guess that the 
medical profession cared two pins for the dignity of its craft or for 
the national health.’ The indictment does not stop here. ‘ The 
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work of the 30,000 private practitioners, who constitute the 
overwhelming majority of doctors in this country, is being almost 
wasted ’—so this gentleman informs us, ‘so far as the health of 
the nation is concerned. The work of doctoring, as conducted at 
present, where it is not pure quackery, consists almost entirely in 
“‘ curing ’’ or relieving the symptoms of disease, rather than in 
preventing disease or in improving the health and vigour of the 
race.’ As a final compliment we are assured: ‘ After all, the 
medical profession, sugar over the truth as we may, is at present 
parasitic upon diseased persons ; and so long as the system of fees 
which obtains at present is continued, to stamp out disease means 
for doctors the destruction of their host.’ The Friendly Societies, 
not having got their way in the House of Commons, have joined 
in this tirade, and so far from confessing that they have in the 
past sweated the doctors, fling back the accusation that the real 
offenders are the doctors who sweat their assistants. 

Many of my professional brethren probably regard these accu. 
sations and innuendoes as unworthy of notice, still less of serious 
refutation. They may hold that their position in the body politic 
calls for no defence, that their work needs no vindication. They 
may point to a recent division in the House of Commons, whereby 
one of the chief demands of the medical profession in relation to the 
Insurance Bill was conceded by 387 votes to 15, as a sufficient proof 
that, when united, its influence is practically irresistible. I grant 
all this, but I am not sure that slander should go unrebuked, or that 
itis always wise to allow the enemy to blaspheme. We may fairly 
ask some of our critics what are their credentials, what do they 
really know of the conditions of medical practice, its difficulties, 
dangers, and responsibilities, and whether they are prepared to 
give some plausible proof of the truth of these accusations of 
quackery, selfishness, venality, and lack of the elements of honour 
and public spirit. A great statesman of a past generation once 
used the famous words that ‘he did not know how to draw upan 
indictment against a nation.’ Few wise men will venture to draw 
up an indictment against an entire profession. Every profession 
has its seamy side, its black sheep, its residuum of inefficiency, pre- 
tence, and moral failure, but it is not by such things that any pro- 
fession can be justly judged. We do not despise the legal profes- 
sion because there are scurrilities in the police courts, or the clerical 
profession because some curates talk nonsense. If the cheap sur- 
gery, the shilling or the sixpenny doctor, offers an easy target for 
scorn, We may admit that the scorn is natural, and perhaps not 
wholly undeserved, while we remind the critics that the public 
gets what it pays for—that and neither more nor less. 

I do not propose to make any extravagant claim for my pro- 
fession, or to ask that there should be conceded to it ‘ a character 
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for exceptional philanthropy and nobility ’—a claim at which the 
writer already quoted sneers. My contention is a more modest 
one—viz. : that doctors should not be held. up to undeserved 
contumely, that they should be recognised as filling a useful 
and indispensable office in the Commonwealth, as not inferior in 
honesty and public spirit to any similar body of educated men, and 
as inheritors of an ancient and honourable ethical tradition, older 
than recorded history and in the main—in spite of the faults of 
individuals—preserved untarnished. The Hippocratic oath—too 
familiar to demand quotation—sounded the note of moral re- 
sponsibility and ethical obligation which has never ceased to 
vibrate, and which is not silent to-day, although the medical 
profession does not encourage vows or creeds. Facta non verba 
has always been its motto, and by that motto it abides. ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them ’ is a sound principle, not to be gainsaid 
by any profession or by any individual. Can the science and art 
of medicine abide that test? I think it can, but before we consider 
that point let us inquire what are the charges brought by the 
present-day detractors of the medical profession. They would 
appear to be three in number—viz. : (1) That it is selfish and 
mercenary in its attitude towards the National Insurance Bill, and, 
I presume, in other matters and relations ; (2) that it devotes itself 
to ‘curing ’ disease, the ‘ cure’ being often mere palliation, while 
it neglects the real work of prevention ; and (3) that much general 
practice is sheer humbuggery—‘ Everyone in the know,’ so we are 
informed, ‘is aware that, with a few exceptions, drugs have no 
useful influence on disease at all.’ This is a formidable indictment. 
Is it a true indictment? 

Let us look at these charges in order. Doctors are probably 
as regards care for self and regard for the pocket not very different 
from other men of their own social position and educational stan- 
dard, but the point is rather this : Are the traditions of the medical 
profession conducive to selfishness and greed? Does a young 
practitioner on commencing his life-work find himself in an 
atmosphere where personal profit takes precedence of professional 
honour, where pocket and reputation come first and regard for the 
interests of the sick comes second? There is, I would submit, a 
very general impression that the precise contrary is the fact. No 
profession does so much unpaid work- as the medical profession. 
No men so often give their services where the prospect of any 
financia] reward is doubtful as the doctors. If the frequent com- 
plaint of the general practitioner that ‘ the doctor is the first to be 
called in and the last to be paid ’ is not literally true, it is at least, 
as we say of some works of fiction, ‘ founded upon fact.’ If the 
general practitioners of the country were to take the world into 


their confidence on the subject of bad debts they could 4 tale 
LL2 
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‘unfold. When the head of the household is removed by death and 
leaves behind an impoverished family, the widow and the orphan 


know well that in most cases the doctor will be the last to ingist . 


upon his pound of fiesh. Our great hospitals—not the least of the 
glories of our present-day civilisation—set the standard and pitch 
the key. Their staffs are unpaid. Mr. Jordan Lloyd, in his 
address to the British Medical Association at its annual meeting in 
Birmingham last July, stated that’ ‘ not less than 600,000 opera. 
tions were philanthropically performed last year in the United 
Kingdom.’ If we reckon the average money value of these opera- 
tions at the low figure of five guineas each, we find that the 
surgeons gave the nation in one year a present of 3,000,000). 
The physicians may fairly be credited with an equal sum, 
‘so we reach the conclusion that through the medium of our 
hospitals alone the public receives annually six millions’ worth of 
gratuitous service from the members of the medical profession. ] 
‘shall not attempt to estimate the money value of the gratuitous 
‘service rendered by the medical profession through the agency of 
our numerous philanthropic institutions—other than hospitals— 
and in private practice. Such a calculation would manifestly bea 
guess, but the total is without doubt enormous. It is not agreeable 
to have to insist upon such facts, but it is right that the nation 
should be reminded of them. No individual and no profession 
should look for gratitude in this world. That is an extra, which 
may or may not be accorded. But everyone has a right to ask for 
justice. 

The assertion that the opposition of the medical profession to 
the National Insurance Bill has been dictated solely by selfish 
motives and fears of loss of income cannot be sustained. In the 
first place, that opposition has not been unconditional. The 
authorised exponents of medical opinion have from the first recog- 
nised that the measure was a bold attempt at grappling with 
admitted evils ; and that it was capable of satisfactory amendment. 
In the second place, the measure is so complicated, and the dis- 

location of medical practice which would ensue upon its operations 
is so great, that no one can predict with certainty what its financial 
results to the medical profession would be. Some doctors would 
lose financially ; others would gain. The net result remains doubt- 
ful. The attitude of the medical profession towards the Bill— 
and this point was made quite clear by the memorandum issued by 
the College of Physicians of London—has been largely determined 
by the conviction that contract medical practice—of which the Bill 
contemplates an enormous extension—can never be entirely satis- 
factory and is the prolific parent of many and great evils. Unless 
this attitude is understood, criticism of the position of the medical 
profession is a mere beating of the air. What are the conditions 
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which should regulate the relations of doctors to their patients? 
These can be readily defined. The patient or those responsible for 
him should be free to select the medical practitioner in whose skill, 
experience, and character he or they have confidence. The prac- 
titioner should give the case adequate care and attention at a scale 
of remuneration which satisfies him. The relation of doctor and 
patient should be terminable on either side for adequate cause. 
Now, all these conditions are more or less violated in the case . 
of contract practice, of which club practice furnishes the most 
common and the least desirable variety. The patient has not a free 
choice of his medical attendant, but must accept the services of 
some one chosen for him. The practitioner is in many cases over- 
worked and underpaid, and under too great a temptation to neglect 
his ‘ contract’ clients in order to devote himself to his private 
patients. The relation of doctor and patient is not terminable on 
either side in case of dissatisfaction arising , but is compulsorily con- 
tinued even when relations have become strained. Is the medical 
profession to be accused of selfish motives if it views with great 
concern a proposed.immense extension of a type of medical service 
the existence of which may be a financial and economic necessity, 
but which can never be quite fair either to doctor or to patient? 
Granted that contract medical service seems in our present stage 
of civilisation to be the only mode in which certain classes of the 
community can obtain any medical service whatever. Granted, 
too, that the evils of contract medical service vary widely from 
being gross, clamant, and intolerable to being relatively trivial and 
harmless. The system can never be good so long as human nature 
remains what it is. It has been well said that the aim of all wise 
legislation is to make it easy to do well, hard to do ill. Contract, 
medical practice reverses this wholesome principle. It encourages 
pretence, imposition, malingering, and unreasonableness on the 
part of the patient, and it puts too severe a strain upon the 
strength, staying-power, and good faith of the doctor. Mr. Lloyd 
George seems to think that in promoting a huge development of 
contract medical practice he is appreciably hastening the advent of 
the millennium. He will find himself mistaken. Experience in 
Germany should act as a salutary warning. The Leipzig Union of 
Doctors pledged to decline service under the National Insurance 
Act has now a vast membership, numbering many thousands. It 
is easy to represent a movement of this kind as a piece of mere 
trades-unionism, but surely a body of professional men are within 
their rights in declining to serve under a system which they 
honestly regard as inimical to professional honour and detrimental 
to the best interests of the nation. 

I take it, then, that the charge that the medical profession is 
a mereenary profession is not capable of being sustained, and that 
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the suggestion that doctors devote one half of their attention to 
the patient’s health and the other half to his pocket is. simply 
an unworthy gibe, reflecting light upon the temperament of the 
writer but none upon the objects of his criticism. George the 
Third is reported to have once said that ‘ Shakespeare was a very 
dull fellow, but that it did not do to say so,’ upon which statement 
the only possible comment is that it throws no light upon Shake- 
speare but much light upon George the Third. 

The second charge, viz.: that doctors devote practically all 
their energies to more or less abortive efforts at curing disease, 
but little or none to its prevention, is even more surprising. Has 
the writer been enjoying a Rip Van Winkle sleep that he is s 
little alive to the spirit and performance of present-day medical 
science? Is not this the age pre-eminently of preventive medicine? 
Is not the sanitarian or the public health reformer, now so much 
in evidence, either himself a medical man or engaged in applying 
the results of medical investigation? To what do we owe the 
spectacle of nations freed from the ravages of small-pox and typhus 
fever ; a regenerated Cuba, a Panama Canal with a normal death- 
rate, West Africa no longer the white man’s grave, the average 
duration of human life rapidly increasing, tuberculosis undergoing 
@ steady and almost rapid extinction, the decline in the sickness 
and disability rate of our benefit societies, if not to preventive 
medicine? The two great organisations which concern them- 
selves with this subject—the Royal Sanitary Institute and the 
National Institute of Public Health—as it happens, have held 
their annual meetings this year in Ireland, the former in Belfast 
and the latter in Dublin. The programmes of their proceedings 
are before me, and the share taken in their work by members of 
the medical profession is a large, almost a dominant one. While 
such questions as water supply, sewage disposal, house construe- 
tion, and the regulation of industries naturally figure largely in 
these discussions, no less attention is devoted to matters directly 
within the purview of the medical profession, such as the preven- 
tion of typhoid fever and tuberculosis, medical inspection of 
schools, the compulsory notification of disease, infant mortality, 
and the new science Eugenics. To suggest that the medical 
profession is silent or apathetic with regard to such questions, or 
grudges the time and labour necessary for their elucidation, is 
simply absurd. In Ireland we have at present a widespread and 
active organisation for the suppression of tuberculosis—inaugu- 
rated by her Excellency the Countess of Aberdeen, and largely 
carried on by women—which has already borne rich fruit and is 
destined to change the face of the country from the health point 
of view. Has the medical profession obstructed or discoun- 
tenanced this most necessary and beneficent work? Quite the 
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contrary. Some practitioners have held aloof, whether from in- 
disposition to join in any form of propaganda or from \pressure of 
other duties or from motives into which it is not necessary par- 
ticularly to inquire, but in all parts of the country doctors have 
been ready to give their services as lecturers and demonstrators, 
and to add their quota of sympathy and moral support. To 
suggest that the medical profession is ‘ parasitic upon diseased 
persons ’ and devoid of enthusiasm for preventive measures is not 
merely to use an unsavoury metaphor, but to circulate a libel which 
is, however, too inept to do much hurt. Would it be possible 
with any decency to suggest that the legal profession is ‘ para- 
sitie’ upon the rogueries, or the clerical profession ‘ parasitic’ 
upon the immoralities, of mankind? Such language exceeds the 
limits of legitimate controversy. The professions of law, divinity, 
and medicine have been evolved to meet certain primary needs of 
humanity. The progress of civilisation does not make them less, 
but rather more necessary. Life becomes busier and more 
arduous, rather than the contrary, and the time is far distant 
when every man will be his own lawyer, his own doctor, and his 
own higher critic. Sneers at the specialists in all departments 
are dear to certain types of mind, but the sneer is dictated as much 
by envy as by scorn. 

If insufficient attention is given to preventive medicine, the 
responsibility for such slackness must be laid at the right door. 
Our educational systems must take a large share of that responsi- 
bility. Future generations will undoubtedly look back with 
wonderment at educational methods and ideals which made it 
possible for children and adolescents to undergo an elaborate 
course of education, extending over many years, without acquiring 
any knowledge, except by some lucky chance, some casual incur- 
sion of the sanitarian or the First Aid lecturer, of their own body 
or of such subjects as ventilation, diet, and exercise. They will 
note the vast mass of miscellaneous lore which the unhappy youth 
of the present day has to acquire—much of it of dubious value— 
and ask with some scorn whether hygiene is not more profitable 
than the dates of the Wars of the Roses or the prosody of a Greek 
chorus. Herbert Spencer is undoubtedly right when he insists 
that the first condition for success in life is ‘ to be a good animal.’ 
Medicine is for experts, but hygiene should be for the multitude. 
No knowledge is likely in the long run to be so profitable, so 
productive of good, so preventive of evil. 

The third charge against the medical profession is that much 
practice in the lower levels of professional life is mere quackery, 
4 routine administration of more or less useless drugs, a pander- 
ing to the age-long superstitions of the ignorant multitude. Now, 
let it at once be confessed that this is the weakest joint in the 
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armour of the medical profession. Such things do exist. They 
are bad. They ought to be remedied, though it does not need 
a study of Schopenhauer or Hartmann to suggest the thought that 
bad physic, like bad law and bad theology, will always be with us, 
But it is well to be just even to the shilling doctor. He is not 
the pick of his profession to begin with. He is what he is, and 
where he is, by a sort of process of survival of the unfittest. He 
is overworked—it requires a good many patients at a shilling a 
head to keep a roof over his head and to make his bread and butter 
moderately secure. He finds his clients only too ready to consume 
his medicines, only too slow to pay any heed to his hints 
about hygiene, personal habits, cleanliness, ventilation, and diet. 
Populus vult decipi. It thinks it has a royal road to health vid 
the medicine bottle, and it likes the shortest cut. The practi- 
tioner, who may have begun professional life with moderately high 
ideals, adapts himself, all unconsciously perhaps, to his environ- 
ment, by a law of nature which applies to man as much as to 
the blind fish in the caves of Carniola. Yet, with all his failings 
and limitations, it is not unreasonable to hope that the shilling 
doctor at least does more good than harm. He is the product of 
evolution, and if we want to eliminate him we must begin by 
educating the people whom he serves with such indifferent 
efficiency, but not wholly to their disadvantage. Yet it may be 
questioned whether the path to better things is to be found through 
@ wholesale discrediting of drugs. The human race has to fight 
disease by the best weapons at its disposal, and the experience 
of countless generations is not to be lightly cast aside. Vizere 
fortes ante Agamemnona. All wisdom is not the exclusive per- 
quisite of the twentieth century. Usage and tradition have a 
place in medicine as in other things. It is true that drugs which 
cure in the strict sense—t.e. drugs which are specific and directly 
antagonise disease—are few in number. Perhaps they could 
be counted on the ten fingers. But drugs which help the 
curative forces of nature, which stimulate or restrain normal 
function, which relieve pain, promote nutrition, hasten excretion, 
increase energy, and avert collapse, are not few but comparatively 
numerous, and their number is constantly undergoing augmenta- 
tion. Some practitioners who find fault with their tools would 
be better employed in learning how to use them better. The 
evil is not so much that the public expect, and the medical pro- 
fession prescribes, useless drugs, as that drugs are allowed to 
occupy the first place while oftener they should occupy the second. 
The medicine bottle will not take the place of sound living, but 
we need not throw away a piece of coal or of road metal because 
it is not a ruby or an amethyst. 

Some of the criticisms from the ethical side which are often 
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d upon the medical profession show a mistaken point of view. 
The severity with which doctors usually speak of the quack or the 
purveyor of secret remedies is usually put down to professional 
jealousy. It is forgotten that one of the most sacred traditions 
of the medical profession—a tradition embodied in the declara- 
tion required of candidates for entrance to some medical corpbra- 
tions—is that if any member of the profession makes a discovery 
for the good of humanity he shall share it with his brethren. The 
purveyor of secret cures assumes the character, therefore, not 
merely of a swindling charlatan, but of an enemy of thé human 
species. Yet there are some people of education and intelligence 
who are unable to see why the discoverer of a new remedy for 
disease should not enjoy the financial rewards of his discovery 
as much as the inventor of a new variety of sewing machine or 
automobile. But the two things are not on the same plane. 

Again, medical etiquette is a frequent subject for ridicule as 
being excessively artificial and unintelligible, the fact being that it 
is simply a code of rules and customs gradually evolved by experi- 
ence, necessary for the regulation of professional relations, and 
little else than an application and adaptation of the Golden Rule 
to professional life. 

As I conclude these remarks the doubt arises again in my mind 
whether the art of medicine needs any Apologia. Its triumphs 
are written on the page of history and shine nowhere more 
brilliantly than in the records of the last few decades. It has 
lifted the shadow from innumerable lives and brought comfort 
to countless homes. It has transformed the face of lands ravaged 
by plague, cholera, and malaria. It has helped to populate the 
Valhalla of the nations, no longer exclusively reserved for the 
warrior and the bard. A few years ago a Paris newspaper took a 
poll of the French nation to determine who, in the opinion of 
the people, was the greatest Frenchman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Pasteur received the largest number of votes, Victor Hugo 
being second. The cult of the soldier, appropriate enough in the 
earlier stages of human evolution, seems passing. It is gradually 
being recognised that it is nobler to save life than to destroy. If 
medical science does not compile an Acta Sanctorum or publish a 
martyrology, it is not for want of materials. Men have freely 
given their lives for the advancement of knowledge and the relief 
of human suffering without expecting any canonisation or looking 
for any martyr’s crown. The ethos of the medical profession is 
intolerant of self-advertisement. 

I alluded in the earlier part of this article to the Hippocratic 
oath as striking the ethical note for the art of medicine in its 
early days. Tet me quote a few sentences from our own Hippo- 
crates—Sydenham—and see if the morale of the Englishman is 
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not equal to that of the Greek. ‘Nevertheless, I have always 
thought it a greater happiness to discover a certain method of 
curing even the slightest disease than to accumulate even the 
largest fortune, and whoever compasses the former I esteem not 
only happier but wiser and better too. With respect to practice T 
declare that I have faithfully set down all particulars, also that J 
_have contributed to the utmost of my abilities that the cure of 
disease might, if possible, be prosecuted with greater certainty 
after my decease, being of opinion that any accession to this kind 
of knowledge, though it should teach nothing more pompous than 
the cure of the toothache or of corns, is of much greater value 
than all the vain parade of refinements in theory and a knowledge 
of trifles, which are perhaps of as little service to the physician 
in removing diseases as skill in music is to an architect in 
building.’ British medicine has never lacked its Sydenhams, 
and does not lack them to-day. He is the typical British 
physician, and his spirit has never ceased to animate British 
medicine. 

In spite of churlish criticism, there is good reason for believing 
that the medical profession never stood higher in public esteem 
than to-day, and that its repute and influence are steadily on the 
increase. This result is due no doubt in large measure to the 
brilliant discoveries of modern medical science and to the victories 
over disease of which those discoveries have been the occasion. 
As contributory causes may be reckoned the growing scientific 
temper of the age, the spread of education, and the growth of 
social legislation, as opposed to absorption in la haute politique. 
Benjamin Disraeli long ago announced as one of the watchwords 
of his party the dictum Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas. The 
phrase was laughed at by some people at the time, but it does not 
sound ridiculous to-day. The public health reformer occupies 
the limelight now, and the eye of the nation is upon the homes of 
the people rather than upon the Oxus or the Hindu Khush. Who 
shall say that the change is nota salutary one? 

A facetious person once remarked that when he felt in low 
spirits he took out his early testimonials, read them and felt 
comforted. There is a famous passage in one of the essays of 
R. L. Stevenson which I commend to my medical brethren when 
they feel disheartened by ill success or ingratitude or unjust 
criticism. It is a passage which no doctor can read without a 
thrill of pride, perhaps not unmingled with some trembling of 
soul lest the high eulogium should, after all, be imperfectly 
deserved. The passage runs as follows: ‘There are men and 
classes of men that stand above the common herd : the soldier, the 
sailor, and the shepherd not unfrequently; the artist rarely; 
rarelier still the clergyman ; the physician almost as a rule. He 
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is the flower (such as it is) of our civilisation, and when that 
stage of man is done with and only remembered to be marvelled 
at in history, he will be thought to have shared as little as any 
in the defects of the period and most notably exhibited the virtues 
of the race. Generosity he has, such as is possible to those who 
practise an art, never to those who drive a trade ; discretion, tried 
by a hundred secrets ; tact, tried by a thousand embarrassments ; 
and what are more important, Heraclean cheerfulness and 
courage. So it is that he brings air and cheer into the sick-room, 
and often enough, though not so often as he wishes, brings 
healing.’ 

The verdict of Stevenson may be allowed to outweigh that of 
many lesser people. 

J. A. Linpsay. 
3 Queen’s Elms, Belfast. 
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A MASTER OF THE HORSE 


THE family of Keppel traces its descent from Walter Van Keppel, 
who flourished 1179-1231, and was the founder of a monastery 
at Bethlehem, near Doetinchem, in Holland. In 1688 the 
descendant of this Lord of Keppel accompanied the Prince of 
Orange to England, and in 1695-6 was created Viscount Bury 
and first Earl of Albemarle. 

From that date the Keppels have identified themselves with 
the fortunes of their adopted country, and have been among the 
foremost and worthiest of her soldiers, sailors and sportsmen. 

William Anne, the second Earl of Albemarle, for whom Queen 
Anne stood godmother in person, married Lady Anne Lennox, 
daughter of the first Duke of Richmond. The latter, as is well 
known, was the son of Charles the Second by his mistress Louise 
Renée de Perrencourt, of Querouaille, whom he created Duchess 
of Portsmouth. 

George, the third Earl, was the eldest of a family of fifteen. 
As Lord Bury he was A.D.C. to the Duke of Cumberland at both 
Fontenoy and Culloden, in which latter battle his father William 
Anne commanded the King’s Northern Forces. On the famous 
16th of April 1746 young Lord Bury went into Prince Charlie’s 
deserted tent and found there a silver punch-bowl, also a holster- 
case filled with mugs, knives, forks and spoons. These he at 
once took to H.R.H., who gave them to him, and they are now, 
among other historical treasures, heirlooms of his descendants. 
He was deputed by the Duke to carry to the King the dispatches 
announcing the victory of Culloden, and later, through the same 
influence, he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the celebrated 
Cuban expedition. This consisted of 16,000 troops, though only 
4000 sailed from England, the rest being brought from Martinique 
and North America. Lord Albemarle subsequently received for 
his services on this expedition the sum of 122,697/. 10s., while 
his brother, Commodore the Hon. Augustus Keppel, better known 
as the famous Admiral Keppel, was rewarded with a sum of 
24,5391. 10s. 

With this prize money for the conquest of Havannah in 1762, 
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Lord Albemarle purchased the estate of Quidenham in Norfolk 
from Mr. Bristowe, the latter having recently bought it from the 
family of Holland, who had long been its owners. Two years 
later, in 1770, Lord Albemarle married Anne, daughter of Sir 
John Miller, Bart., of Chichester. 

In 1768 Augustus Admiral Keppel likewise purchased a small 
estate in Norfolk, Elveden Hall, Thetford. Ten years later, on 
the 27th of July 1778, he had a memorable though indecisive action 
with the French Fleet off Ushant. Owing to a disagreement 
between himself and Palliser, his second in command, the French 
were suffered to escape. Both Commanders were tried by court- 
martial the following year, but were exonerated from blame, and 
all England rang with the joyful tidings of the acquittal of the 
brave Admiral Keppel, while public illuminations and rejoicings 
took place in honour of the event. During the years which 
followed his celebrity was emphasised by the fact that his head 
in effigy adorned the signboards of public-houses throughout the 
land, but fortunately he was not dependent upon this means of 
perpetuating his physiognomy for posterity. Although a plain 
man, on account of his broken nose, many interesting portraits 
of him exist. Sir Joshua Reynolds painted him on several 
occasions, and one full-length picture of him done by the great 
artist, owing to its remarkable fire and life, is considered to have 
created a new era in the art of portraiture. At last, so weary did 
Lord Keppel become of being painted, that as soon as each artist 
had completed his head, he used to order his valet to dress up 
in his uniform and act as model in his place. In 1782 he was 
created Viscount Keppel and became First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Admiral Keppel survived his elder brother, for but two years 
after his marriage Lord Albemarle died, on the 13th of October 
1772, leaving a son of five months old, William Charles, to succeed 
him as fourth Earl of Albemarle. To this nephew the Admiral 
left his property of Elveden on his own decease in 1786, when 
for a short time it was let as a sporting estate to the Duke of 
Bedford. 

Subsequently William Charles himself resided there till 1813, 
and it was to this house that, when under twenty years of age, he 
brought his first wife, herself under sixteen years old, Elizabeth 
Southwell, daughter of the twentieth Baron Clifford. It is a 
coincidence not without interest that while the bridegroom, 
through his maternal ancestry, was descended from Charles the 
Second, the bride was the descendant of Walter de Clifford, the 
father of Fair Rosamond, and her family likewise included many 
soldiers of renown, besides the handsome soldier George de 
Clifford, who wore Queen Elizabeth’s glove set in diamonds as 
a plume in his cap. 
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The first exploit of the girl-bride, Lady Albemarle, at Elveden, 
was to slide down the banisters, with the result that she had to 
have her head trepanned. History repeated itself in a curious 
fashion when, many years later, one of her sons performed the 
same act with the same result at Quidenham in 1821. His sister, 
Lady Caroline Keppel, used afterwards to relate how she listened 
to her brother’s cries while the operation of trepanning was being 
performed, the use of chloroform being then unknown. 

After the birth of two sons, William, Viscount Bury, in 1798, 
and Augustus Frederick (afterwards fifth Earl of Albemarle) in 
1794, the young bride, Lady Albemarle, dreading the further 
responsibilities of motherhood, left her home suddenly and 
returned to her mother, Lady de Clifford. Two years passed 
before she decided to go back to her husband, during which time 
he, with unruffled dignity, had declined to make any move towards 
reconciliation. When the husband of twenty-four heard that the 
wife of twenty had consented to return to him, he ordered out 
his yellow coach drawn by four grey horses and, with great conde- 
scension, drove to meet her ladyship at a half-way point on her 
homeward journey. Further than that he declined to proceed, 

Lady Albemarle was apparently a woman of great taste, 
judging by the manner in which she contributed to the furnishing 
of Quidenham ; while later in life Lord Albemarle transformed 
the old Elizabethan Hall, with its multitude of small rooms, into 
a Georgian residence with a lesser number of great rooms. The 
exterior was red brick with white stone facings and pillars. 
During bis minority the house had been occupied by a family 
named Lovelace, who possessed over the estate the curious right 
of turbary, the privilege of digging peat upon another man’s land. 
In virtue of this, they continued annually to cut a sod in the park 
at Quidenham, until, no doubt, the right of turbary was purchased 
from them by Lord Albemarle. 

One alteration in the surroundings of the Hall, however, which 
dated from his father’s time, is said to have been connected with 
a picturesque local legend. Before 1762 the road from the neigh- 
bouring village of Eccles to Kenninghall divided the church and 
Home Farm of Quidenham from the park, and the site of the old 
bridge over the water which runs through the latter was consider- 
ably to the east of the present bridge. George, Lord Albemarle, 
had diverted the road so that subsequently the church and the 
greater part of the Home Farm were practically in the park. 

Now, a village story had been handed down for generations 
that at the point where the old bridge used to cross the water a 
ghostly funeral procession took place at midnight on certain 
occasions. One of the ancient owners of the Hall, a godless and 
profligate Holland, left directions that when he died his coffin was 
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to be carried to the grave, as the church clock struck midnight, by 
twelve drunken men. ‘This was done ; but when the funeral train 
came to the bridge close to the churchyard, the bearers, with the 
coffin, either fell or walked over the parapet into the river. And 
to this day the villagers maintain that on certain nights can still 
be heard the ghostly tramp of that unhallowed funeral train, 
moving along with shouting, laughter and ribald songs till it 
reaches the river. Then comes the loud splash as it falls headlong 
into the stream, followed by the horrible curses and cries of the 
drowning men. ; 

One winter Lord Albemarle received information that a gang 
of poachers was intending, on a specified night, to make a raid 
upon the Quidenham pheasants. He therefore determined to 
forestall them by lying in wait with his keepers at the western 
end of the wilderness, sixty yards below the old bridge. The men 
in ambush accordingly hid there till midnight, when, suddenly, 
in the prevailing silence, they were startled to hear the sound of 
a ponderous coach approaching. Looking out, they perceived a 
hearse drawn by four strong horses crossing the old bridge, while 
to their horror they all saw distinctly in the moonlight that the 
coachman driving this was headless! The gruesome vehicle 
wound slowly along towards the Hall and disappeared. Whether 
after this sinister event the ambush dispersed promptly is not 
stated, but it is asserted that when Lord Albemarle arrived at 
the Hall his face was ashen with fear. What he and his con- 
federates had beheld was accepted by all to portend some disaster 
to the Keppel family ; but apparently no evil event befell in con- 
nexion with this phantom, which seems at last, in public opinion, 
to have degenerated into quite an ordinary occurrence in the ghost- 
haunted park of Quidenham ! 

George Cruikshank, the celebrated caricaturist, however, took 
a different view of that dubious locality, for when he lived in the 
village of Kenninghall, he made sketches of some of the trees in 
Quidenham Park and peopled one of them with fairies. 

Apart from the improvement which William Charles early 
effected in his home and its surroundings, he lost little time in 
devoting himself to the serious business of life. He made his 
maiden speech in the House on the 21st of February 1794, and 
although subsequently his utterances there were few, they were 
recognised to be of such ability that it was soon a matter of pro- 
found regret to his adherents that he neglected to take a more 
prominent part in the great political arena. One of the reasons, 
no doubt, for this apparent apathy is to be found in the fact that 
the party with which he was allied both by inheritance and tem- 
perament remained so long in opposition, and indeed for a 
considerable period the prominent Whigs refused to countenance 
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the su-called machinations of the Tory party even by an attend- 
ance at Westminster. In his native county, however, Lord 
Albemarle’s attitude was reversed. His enthusiasm and energy 
were quickly acknowledged. to be boundless, and he spared no 
endeavour.to further the interests of the Whig party. Recognised 
by his friends to be an excellent raconteur and agreeable com- 
panion, at the great political gatherings for which Norfolk was 
then famous, even while still a youth he became a leader whose 
satire could sting and whose wit could scintillate in a manner 
which at once knit to him the hearts of his partisans and was 
invaluable to the cause he was championing. Nor were his 
powers of organisation, and, perhaps, those of endurance, less 
useful adjuncts. As the Annual Register many years afterwards 
pointed out : 


His Lordship was one of that class of men rarely to be found who could 
preside at a public entertainment for an indefinite number of hours without 
permitting the spirit of social intercourse to evaporate or the joyous ebulli- 
tions of a crowded assembly to overstep the bounds which the most dignified 
good breeding could impose. To others it would be no light task, but to him 
it seemed an easy and pleasurable duty to maintain the animation and 
satisfy the expectations of a party of five hundred persons during the long 
hours of the winter’s night. 


Yet those were days when feelings were deep and strong. The 
‘dignified good-breeding ’ was so prone to be impaired by a too- 
lavish flow of the sparkling bowl, the ‘joyous ebullitions’ of a 
mixed assembly were too apt to be exchanged for violent political 
vituperations and ‘animation’ of an undesirable character. When 
one reflects, too, that a public dinner with its accompanying 
speeches was often known to extend over a space of eight to ten 
hours, it will be recognised that it required no small powers of 
tact, of patience, of level-headed self-control, to sustain the good- 
will and keep active the sympathy of the often heterogeneous 
elements of which it was composed. A man who could do this 
was @ small god amongst his fellows; his value, his popularity, 
became unbounded. Such was the case with Lord Albemarle; 
and to the charm of his personality it was soon observed that he 
united yet a stronger link which riveted the devotion of his 
dependents. 

In the same county as Quidenham another great landowner 
was already showing by precept, example and experiment how 
it was possible to transform the condition of the land and its 
occupants. Mr. Coke, of Holkham, was resuscitating the art of 
agriculture, and Lord Albemarle, twenty years his junior, fell in 
eagerly with the schemes of his neighbour and friend, thus afford- 
ing a strange contrast to his own warlike ancestors. ‘Mr. Coke 
certainly conducted his operations on a larger scale than Lord 
Albemarle,’ states the Register, ‘and being twenty years senior 
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to him, his lordship may be considered rather a pupil than a rival 
of Mr. Coke.’ Nevertheless, the article points out, Lord 
Albemarle must rank as ‘one of the earliest founders and pro- 
moters of the improved school of agriculture’ inaugurated by his 
friend, which produced in Norfolk ‘ a change in its social condition 
that has given that county a reputation more famous than any 
others for the cultivation of an art which, even in these days of 
Free Trade, Englishmen continue to regard as the most interest- 
ing and most important of all human pursuits.’ 

Although the days are long since fled when Free Trade still 
permitted agriculture to remain the ‘ most important of all human 
pursuits ’ for Englishmen, yet posterity still turns gratefully to 
the thought of those dead champions of its national importance. 
The men who fought and conquered the prejudices, the ignorance 
of their contemporaries, command the recognition of a generation 
which apparently no longer gives birth to the giant spirits of that 
bygone age. Lord Albemarle was not a pioneer, he was the able 
coadjutor of a man of colossal enterprise and endeavour. ‘The 
earnestness and ardour of both,’ we are told, ‘ was tempered by 
foresight, discretion, and perseverance ’; so that to the amicable 
rivalry and strenuous activity of these two great Norfolk land- 
owners, as well as to the incentive to competition thereby promoted 
between their respective tenants, was due the fact that not only 
their native county and native land were enriched, but the world 
at large benefited by their example. 

With the esthetic and less practical side of life, Lord 
Albemarle was little in sympathy ; and certain typical anecdotes 
relating to him which have survived may serve to convey an 
impression of his distinctive personality. 

Of all affectation he cherished a profound horror. On one 
occasion he was seated near a young lady at dinner who languidly 
complained that she could not eat anything. Instead of the polite 
commiseration which she expected, Lord Albemarle responded 
drily, ‘ What a pity you are such a slave to your appetite ! ’ 

Any lack of healthy hunger in his own children was viewed 
by him in the light of a similar offence. An acknowledged bon- 
vivant, he had certain sacred rules in regard to his own meals 
which were never relaxed. For instance, when any dish of recog- 
nised excellence was about to appear, no avoidable exercise was 
permitted on the part of the intending partakers thereof, lest 
fatigue should impair the delicacy of the palate. One day when 
Lord Albemarle proposed to Lord Sydney that they should go out 
shooting, the latter was overheard to observe solemnly, ‘ You 
forget, Albemarle, that there is a haunch for dinner.’ ‘Ah,’ 
exclaimed Lord Albemarle emphatically, ‘I forgot. We certainly 
won't go!’ 
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Another rule was equally irrevocable. He would never allow 
a partridge to be carved. His guests had a whole bird served to 
each, and ‘Eat what you can and leave the rest’ was a tacit 
understanding. 

Of music he had almost as great a horror as he had of affecta- 
tion. His children’s piano and the drawing-room piano were 
relentlessly banished by him out of earshot ; but it must be con. 
ceded that his natural aversion to melody may have been enhanced 
by the sole example of that gentle art with which he was forced 
into frequent contact. This was the choir of Quidenham church, 
the exertions of which were somewhat unique. It was composed 
of fiddles and trumpets, and when its efforts became so out of tune 
as to be excruciating to the most complaisant ear, the leader would 
stop the performers and say blandly, ‘ We had batter (sic) begin 
again f’ 

Yet in affairs ecclesiastical as well as secular Lord Albemarle 
expected his wishes to be paramount, and one custom in connexion 
with this may be related. It must first be explained that he was 
famous for his breed of setter dogs. These were black-and-tan 
like the present setters of that colour, but they were not pure 
setters of the modern breed, being smaller and less long in the 
legs—more like a cross between the black-and-tan Gordon setter 
and the Norfolk spaniel. They partook of the character of both 
breeds, being, however, larger than the ordinary spaniel. 

Lord Albemarle never went anywhere without some of these 
dogs. It was reported, and perhaps not without reason, that he 
loved them more dearly than his children. The family pew in 
those days at Quidenham was a large square one with high sides, 
and it also contained a stove. Before this stove the dogs used to 
drowse placidly while my lord slumbered at peace in his corner. 
But when the sermon was too long and inaction began to pall 
upon the setters, one of them would sit up and howl. This awoke 
their master, and since he and his dogs were recognised to be of 
one mind, it was a signal never ignored by the rector to end his 
discourse. 

Only on one occasion is it on record that the wonted hint failed 
of effect. A strange clergyman was preaching and was reading 
his sermon, which he had spun out to an unreasonable length. 
The short winter afternoon came to an end, the church darkened, 
and a setter howled. Still the divine earnestly strove to trace the 
characters in his dimly seen MS. He had reached the sentence, 
* But, says the Objector,’ when he found the next line indecipher- 
able, and he had to bring his homily to an abrupt conclusion. 
Lord Albemarle turned to his son George, with a twinkle in his 
eye : ‘I think,’ he remarked with satisfaction, ‘that the ‘‘ Objec- 
tor ’’ had the best of it that time, don’t you?’ 
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Lady Caroline, his youngest daughter, when old enough to 
undertake such a responsibility, was deputed to exercise her 
father’s setters in Quidenham Park. One of the dogs constituted 
itself her assistant in the task, and used to herd the rest of the 
pack like a sheep-dog guarding sheep. Indeed, the intelligence 
of this breed was unusual. Another of them named ‘Fanny’ 
used to run with her tin plate in her mouth to ask for more dinner 
as soon as she had finished what had previously been given to her. 
But as her intellect was abnormal, so was her sensitiveness, and 
she died of grief the day after the death of oné of her puppies. 
It is significant that, years afterwards, Lord Albemarle’s grand- 
son, William Coutts, Lord Bury, when a boy at Eton, related that 
the thing which made most impression upon him during his first 
visit to Quidenham was the number of dogs which he beheld 
about the house. ‘There is a dog here,’ he writes, ‘on every 
chair, and two on every table!’ 

In sport, the determination of Lord Albemarle in matters small 
and great was often exemplified. His grandson was once told by 
a gamekeeper at Old Buckenham that Lord Albemarle always 
used to shoot over that estate. ‘But,’ remarked the grandson, 
surprised, ‘it never belonged to him.’ ‘No,’ replied the game- 
keeper, ‘ that did not matter to his lordship ; it was no use trying 
to stop him—he always shot when and where he liked! ’ 

Possibly it was an instance of the sheer power of will with 
which he impressed his views upon those about him, or perhaps 
it may be regarded rather as an illustration of the affection and 
confidence with which he inspired his tenants and which bred in 
them a profound belief in the infallibility of his advice—but 
another village legend respecting him is too curious to be omitted. 
Tt runs as follows : 

On one occasion the ladies Keppel were playing at cricket on 
the south side of the wood in the park at Quidenham, when their 
father walked on to the ground. Among the spectators were 
many Quidenham and Kenninghall children, and Lord Albemarle 
noticed that one of the little girls in the crowd had a goitre on 
herneck. He at once went up to her and asked where her mother 
lived. ‘In Kenninghall, my lord,’ she said. ‘Take me to her,’ 
said my lord; and the couple set off together. 

On arriving at the cottage, Lord Albemarle said to the mother, 
‘Do you want this little girl’s goitre cured?’ ‘ Yes, my lord,’ 
naturally answered the mother. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ whenever the 
next man or boy dies, take the child to the corpse and lay the 
hand of the corpse on the goitre.’ 

A youth at Banham died, and the Kenninghall woman 
obediently took her little daughter thither. The hand of the 
dead lad was duly placed on the goitre, and the child and her 
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mother returned to Kenninghall. A few days later the little girl 
went to see her grandmother. ‘Why,’ exclaimed the latter, 
‘your goitre’s gone!’ And so it had! 

In the domestic relations of life Lord Albemarle was Spartan 
and autocratic in his views. Perhaps a natural inclination to 
despotism may have been accentuated by the unusual respongi- 
bility which devolved upon him. In 1817 Lady Albemarle, who 


after her return to him had borne him thirteen more children, . 


expired in her forty-first year at the premature birth of her six. 
teenth child, the immediate cause of her death being the shock 
occasioned by the demise of Princess Charlotte. Lady Albemarle 
was on a visit to Holkham at the time, and a strange coincidence 
is related in connexion with the tragic event. The curious law 
then existing that the road over which a corpse had once passed 
was thenceforward a ‘ right of way’ to the public, necessitated 
that her coffin should be carried by a long and circuitous route to 
the highway leading to Quidenham. The Holkham tenantry, 
therefore, escorted it on the first part of its journey, till it was 
met by the Quidenham tenantry, who accompanied it to the vault. 
In this was fulfilled a remarkable dream of one of Mr. Coke’s 
daughters, who long before in her sleep had beheld this funeral 
leaving Holkham by a road which did not lead to the neighbour- 
ing cemetery—the extraordinary part being the unusual number 
of children’s faces which she saw looking out of the mourning 
coaches which followed it. These she afterwards recognised as 
having been the faces of the innumerable Keppel children! 
Lord Albemarle, finding himself thus at the age of forty-five 
a widower with a large and youthful family, at once made it clear 
to his numerous offspring that he objected to seeing them during 
the age of infancy. Only when they had quitted the ‘ roaring 
and bawling’ stage and had acquired the rudiments of self-control 
and discipline would he consent to make their acquaintance. 
Perhaps fortunately, his sons and daughters were of a nature to 
be little daunted by the awe-inspiring relations subsisting between 
themselves and their father, so that in certain encounters with 
the parental authority they came off decidedly victorious. 
Two tragedies ere this had contributed to thin their ranks. 
The eldest son, William, Viscount Bury, had died at the age of 
eleven, it was said from ill-usage at Harrow. Another son, 
Charles, had expired as the result of a lamentable accident when 
out shooting. Of the survivors, Augustus Frederick, Viscount 
Bury, and his brother, the Hon. George Keppel, were speedily 
off their father’s hands, both entering the Army ; Edward South- 
well was sent to Cambridge, and Harry and Thomas Robert 
Keppel were dispatched to the village school at Kenninghall. 
Forthwith as Harry and Tom, the future Admiral of the Fleet 
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and the Canon of Norwich, passed through the park on their way 
to school every morning, the former, aided by his brother, amused 
himself by uprooting the young beech trees planted by his father’s 
orders. Lord Albemarle, in despair, packed off his sons to be 
educated further afield at Needham Market. Arrived there, 
Harry fired off a toy gun at his master, while Tom, anxious not 
to be behindhand in valour, was reported to have heaved ‘ a slate 
divested of its frame’ at the pedagogue’s head. After various 
other escapades, Harry mixed powdered sugar with the hair 
powder used by his unfortunate instructor, and, irritated beyond 
control by the swarms of flies which settled on his pate, the 
maddened tutor finally sent the culprits home again to their father, 
explaining that he would have no more of them. Lord Albemarle, 
recognising that a more desperate remedy was necessary, lost no 
time in sending his two troublesome boys to the Royal Naval 
School at Gosport. 

In February 1824 little Harry Keppel was transferred to the 
Naval College at Portsmouth, Lord Albemarle committing the 
young traveller to the care of his cousin William Garnier, pre- 
bendary of Winchester. The latter passed on his charge to his 
brother Thomas Garnier, afterwards Dean of Winchester, who 
accompanied the small sailor to Portsmouth. During that 
memorable drive, seated behind four quick-trotting greys, Mr. 
Thomas Garnier suddenly exclaimed apologetically to his com- 
panion, ‘I did bring ye some pears, my boy, but I’m afeard I’ve 
set on ’em.’ This turned out to be the case, but the future 
Admiral of the Fleet was nothing daunted. The old Dean used 
to relate with zest in after years how, despite the doubtful con- 
dition of the delicacy, ‘ the boy ate ’em all up!’ 

Meanwhile Lord Albemarle strove to do his duty to his remain- 
ing offspring at Quidenham. One of the first matters to which 
he turned his attention was that of imbuing them with his own 
enthusiasm for agriculture. Like Mr. Coke, he recognised the 
importance of instructing the younger generation in the means of 
producing good pastureland, and as his children arrived at years 
of discretion, he took them out for walks, and conscientiously 
pointed out to them the appearance of those grasses in the Quiden- 
ham lanes which were valuable for the improvement of herbage. 
Moreover, he offered them sixpence per bundle of forty ripe heads 
of Cocksfoot grass, which seed was subsequently threshed out and 
harrowed into weak portions of the pasture in the park at 
Quidenham. 

Unfortunately most of these hard-earned sixpences found their 
way into the claw-like hands of a terrible old Kenninghall woman, 
whom the children, by what seemed to them a strange mischance, 
constantly encountered in their grass-hunting expeditions. 
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Directly she espied the little Keppels approaching, she fell down 
and foamed at the mouth, till her small victims soon learnt that 
there was but one cure for her terrifying complaint—she would 
only consent to come back to life and sanity when the grass-earned 
sixpences were poured into her extended claw. The fits were 
produced by the very old expedient of keeping a piece of yellow 
soap in her pocket in readiness to chew when a profitable occasion 
presented itself. 

The son who apparently profited most by Lord Albemarle’s 
instructions in agriculture was Edward, who eventually became 
Rector of Quidenham. He farmed his glebe land personally, 
stock being his speciality. He, too, had a successful rival and 
coadjutor in his neighbour, Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart., of 
Hargham Hall, who bred innumerable pigs, and—such was the 
enthusiasm for agriculture in Norfolk at that date—insisted on 
driving vast herds of these to market himself. 

Only on one occasion, perhaps, was it decreed that Edward 
Keppel should discover any disadvantage in the pursuit which 
both he and his father had elected to follow and to advocate so 
successfully. A neighbour who strove to emulate the rector in 
the breeding of fine cattle, owned a magnificent bull, the posses- 
sion of which his pastor often found it in his heart to envy. The 
latter was passing one day through the ‘Low Meadows’ of the 
parsonage glebe when he was suddenly attacked by this bull in 
a state of frenzy. Some elm trees enabled him to evade the 
violent onslaught of the animal until his predicament was viewed 
by a hedger and ditcher, who, armed with a bill-hook, rushed to 
his assistance. As the bull charged, the ditcher gave him a swing- 
ing blow from the bill-hook, which, to the surprise of both himself 
and the rector, gave forth a strange metallic sound. Promptly 
the bellowing animal turned round, and galloped back to his farm- 
yard, angrily demolishing two gates on his way. On searching 
the ground to discover the explanation of the curious sound they 
had heard, the rector and his valiant defender discovered the 
bull’s nose lying there, with the usual brass ring attached to it! 
The owner of the noseless animal on its arrival home dispatched 
it immediately, after offering profuse apologies to the rector. 

While Lord Albemarle’s elder sons were starting in their 
respective professions, his eldest daughter, Lady Sophia, was 
mistress of his house till her marriage, two years after her 
mother’s death, with Sir James Macdonald, Bart., of East Sheen. 
Subsequent to this, Lady Anne acted in loco parentis to her 
younger brothers and sisters. Of these, Lady Caroline was but 
three years old when her mother died, while her brother Jack was 
an infant. In after life, Lady Caroline used to relate that one 
of the chief amusements of herself and her little brother during 
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the years which followed was to sit in their father’s room whilst 
he dressed for dinner and watch him twisting his voluminous 
eambric stocks round and round his throat. The fascination of 
this consisted in the fact that stock after stock would be im- 
patiently unrolled again from his neck and discarded to form part 
of a heap upon the floor, till this heap sometimes grew to be a 
yard in height! During the process, Lord Albemarle conversed 
with his children ; but so absorbed was he in the correct adjust- 
ment of his white neckcloths, that, when Caroline and Jack 
exchanged clothes before they came into the room, he never dis- 
covered the transformation. Were it possible to compute the 
number of stocks thus disposed of in the course of twelve months, 
the calculation would be of interest in view of the fact that the 
Quidenham washing was sent once a year to Holland—a custom 
which was continued till a fairly recent date ! 

After’ having been a widower for five years, Lord Albemarle 
decided that it would be to the advantage of his numerous offspring 
that he should provide them with a step-mother. On the 11th 
of February 1822 he therefore married Miss Charlotte Hunloke, 
daughter of Sir Henry Hunloke, Bart., and niece of his old friend 
and neighbour Mr. Coke, of Holkham. His children, however; 
viewed his thoughtfulness for them in a very different, light. 
Lady Anne, alarmed at the advent of a new mistress of her home, 
promptly became engaged to Mr. Coke, the uncle of her step- 
mother, and this wedding took place at Lord Albemarle’s house 
in St. James’s Square just a fortnight after that of her father. 
The younger children meanwhile, unable to devise so opportune 
an escape from the new tyranny which threatened, sought about 
for some method of ousting the interloper. 

Lady Caroline, for one, having sampled the fresh rule and 
swiftly decided that it was undesirable, came to the conclusion 
that she had only to represent this fact to her father for the 
intruder to be ignominiously expelled. She therefore wrote to 
Lord Albemarle a lengthy letter, putting her point of view before 
him, and emphasising in unmeasured terms the extremely unpre- 
possessing character of the new-comer. These trenchant 
arguments she summed up with the request: ‘I beg you, dear 
father, that you will trun (sic) her out.’ But the result was far 
other than she had anticipated, and is a curious illustration of the 
discipline to which children were subjected in those days. For 
her lack of respect to her step-mother she was made to walk back- 
wards round and round the dinner-table during the time when the 
rest of the family were dining, while from her neck was suspended 
aslate with the offending sentence written for all to read. The 
fact that the four footmen should also be cognisant of her disgrace 
and aware of her bad spelling added torture to the punishment of 
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the sensitive child, so that to the end of her life it is said ghe 
always had a dislike to the presence of menservants ; indeed, only 
towards one of the species does she seem to have entertained little 
objection—a certain Swiss valet of her father, by name Bode, 
who, in common with men of his nationality, then acted in 
triple capacity as valet, butler, and courrier de voyage. 

Shortly after his second marriage an event occurred which is 
said to have made a profound impression upon Lord Albemarle, 
He had sent his youngest son, Jack, to school in Norwich, and 
one evening, in 1823, there came to Quidenham news that the boy 
was seriously ill. Although the hour was late, Lord Albemarle 
set off to post to Norwich, where he arrived early in the morning. 
He drove at once to the school, but finding all the blinds drawn, 
he determined to remain in his carriage till the servants awoke, 
for fear of disturbing his small son’s sleep. Through the hours 
of the grey dawn he waited thus, consumed by anxiety, till at 
length, seeing the household astir, he knocked at the door. He 
then learnt that, while he sat waiting outside, his little son had 
just passed away, at the age of seven and a half. 

Two years later, in 1824, Lord Albemarle decided that Lady 
Caroline was likewise of an age to be sent to school. Hearing of 
a suitable establishment for the education of young ladies in 
Norwich, he therefore took the occasion of the next market day 
to call at this seminary. 

The servant who admitted him failed to catch his name, and 
he was shown unannounced into the severe presence of the two 
ladies who ruled and instructed the establishment. He stated the 
reason of his visit, and having listened in ominous silence to his 
proposition, the elder of the ladies frigidly addressed him thus: 

‘We think it only right that you should know, Sir, that this 
institution is entirely confined to the education of the daughters 
of the nobility and landed gentry of the county of Norfolk. More- 
over, we have made a hard and fast rule—a rule which we have 
never consented to relax—and that is never to accept the daughters 
of farmers.’ 

Up rose Lord Albemarle, swept the ladies a profound bow, 
and departed without comment. On the hall table downstairs he 
deposited his card for their future enlightenment, and promptly 
took his way to the rival seminary ‘for the education of young 
ladies,’ where he was recognised, and came to terms for the 
instruction of Lady Caroline. 

Lord Albemarle’s devotion to agriculture certainly inclined 
him to affect a simplicity of attire which occasionally led to 
similar-misunderstandings. Harriet Martineau used to tell how, 
one market day in Norwich, she went to see a friend, whom she 
found talking with two farmers whose conversation regarding the 
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state of crops and the price of cattle was exceedingly technical. 
On their departure Miss Martineau inquired the names of these 
worthy men. ‘Lord Albemarle and Mr Coke!’ was the reply. 
Meanwhile the public career of Lord Albemarle was full of 
incident. As the years passed, he remained a Radical of the Old 
School, who viewed the Whigs of his day as weak and half-hearted 
supporters of the glorious cause of liberty. Napoleon he hailed 
as the profound exponent of that creed, and the portrait of the 
First Consul, hung up over his bed, was regarded by him much 
in the light of a patron saint. Plain of speech and downright in 
the expression of his convictions, although throughout his life 
Lord Albemarle was closely connected with the Court, he never 
became a courtier. In 1806 he was appointed Master of the Buck- 
hounds—in those days an important office which entailed the 
frequent companionship of the Sovereign. Yet although posterity 
has been wont to view the reign of George the Third as particularly 
mild and moral—not so Lord Albemarle. The prevalence 
of placemen who sought their own advantage rather than the 
good of their country, and the inefficiency of the monarch to cope 
with abuses to which he did not scruple to descend personally 
in order to further his own aims, were offences not readily forgiven 
in the eyes of Lord Albemarle. ‘It would be a fine triumph,’ he 
wrote to Coke in 1814, ‘ to check a corrupt and profligate Court 
anda servile Ministry!’ Even the Squire of Holkham, who was 
noted for the frank and emphatic utterance of his opinions, was 
apparently outdistanced in this respect by the Lord of Quidenham. 
‘I had best not move the Resolutions,’ Lord Albemarle pleaded 
with his friend on one occasion, ‘ for I shall not be able to avoid 
being a little strong—and quite upon principle, for the Court 
cannot understand language which is not a little strong!’ The 
story is well known how, as one result of this fearless indepen- 
dence of speech and action, these two politicians narrowly escaped 
with their lives at the hands of a mob of anti-corn-law rioters in 
Norwich ; but indifferent to personal gain or popularity, through- 
out the long years of his public career there was never a movement 
in the political world in which Lord Albemarle did not boldly 
espouse the cause which he held to be dictated by probity. 
During the struggle for the Regency he upheld the claims 
of the Prince of Wales; and when, in 1820, the long reign of 
George the Third ended, and George the Fourth came to the 
throne, he was one of the peers called upon to be present at the trial 
of Queen Caroline. The threatened fine of 3001. per day to be 
levied against defaulters ensured assiduous attendance on the part 
of those summoned ; and in letters to his daughter Lady Anne, 
Lord Albemarle described graphically how he sat daily for over six 
hours in the stifling atmosphere of the House, sickened by the 
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nauseous business and thinking longingly of his harvest jp 
Norfolk. His one solace upon his release was occasionally to post 
down to Holland House to ‘ dine and sleep in the country.’ Yet 
his independence of spirit was seldom more strikingly illustrated 
than in his attitude towards the matter under debate. ‘If the 
Lords decide against the Queen,’ he wrote to Lady Anne, ‘I shall 
go to pay my respects to her, being convinced of her innocenee, 
If she is acquitted by the Lords, I shall not go, being determined 
to go to no Court. I have heard enough in forty-two days to be 
determined not to trouble myself about Kings and Queens.’ Not 
till the 10th of November did Lord Liverpool withdraw his Bill 
of Pains and Penalties, when, heartily weary of the whole pro- 
ceedings, the peers thankfully dispersed to their respective homes, 
while the lower orders went mad with delight at the acquittal 
of their injured heroine. 

Caroline’s celebrated attempt to share the coronation of her 
husband in July 1821 was followed by the dramatic news of her 
sudden death the next month. Arrangements were promptly 
made for conveying her body to Brunswick, where it was to be 
interred; and since it was feared that a riot on behalf of the 
populace was probable during its progress through London to 
Harwich, a guard of honour was deputed to accompany the pro- 
cession, while the route officially selected was chosen with a view 
to avoid as far as possible all crowded thoroughfares. Such 
efforts, however, to prevent any active demonstration on the part 
of the populace were unavailing ; the progress of the procession 
was marked by increasing disorder until at Cumberland Gate a 
serious riot ensued. A message was then dispatched in haste for 
a detachment of the 1st Life Guards, and these troops, com- 
manded by a friend of Lord Albemarle, galloped to the rescue. 
In the inquiry which was afterwards conducted many contradic- 
tory versions were given of what occurred, but Lord Albemarle 
used to relate the story as follows : 

The Major in command of the battalion which was summoned 
was a gigantic man, over 6 feet 4 inches in height. When at the 
head of his squadron he arrived at the scene of disturbance, he 
was only just in time. The enraged rioters were violently attack- 
ing the troops, who were violently defending themselves. The 
Major saw at a glance that prompt action was imperative, and 
that at such a juncture leniency could only result in a subsequent 
necessity for far more drastic measures. MHurriedly, therefore, 
he drew the pistol from the holster of the trooper stationed on the 
outside of the line, and aiming at the infuriated mob, fired straight 
into its midst. Some of his troops unfortunately followed his 
example; the. people, terrified, quickly retreated, and the Life 
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Guards were enabled to get the procession through and to close 
the gate. 

i after years, the leading butcher to Harrow School used to 
tell how, as a butcher-boy, he was present on the occasion, and 
when he saw the tall Major coolly pointing his pistol he put up 
his wooden tray to defend himself. The next instant the man 
at his side fell dead ! 

In short, in the general confusion, two men named Francis 
and Honey were killed and many people wounded. The Major 
insisted that he had never given any order to his troops to fire; 
but although the authorities were strongly of opinion that by his 
prompt action he had averted much loss of life, he was never the 
same man after this unfortunate occurrence. Lord Albemarle 
stated that the remembrance of it tormented his unhappy friend 
till it completely destroyed his nerve. 

The fact of Lord Albemarle being connected with the closing 
scenes in the career of the ill-fated Caroline renders all the more 
interesting his friendship with the unacknowledged wife of George 
the Fourth. In conjunction with the Duke of Wellington he was 
appointed by Mrs. Fitzherbert trustee and custodian of the 
precious documents which proved the authenticity of her marriage 
with the Prince. These were carefully sealed up and deposited 
in the strong room of Coutts’s Bank until their publication in 1907. 

When the next Sovereign, William the Fourth, came to the 
throne in 1830, Lord Albemarle accepted the post of Master of 
the Horse, which he had previously declined in 1812, and in this 
capacity he journeyed in the Royal carriage at the coronation. As 
a result of his new position he determined to keep race-horses, 
and his career in this new réle was singularly fortunate. The 
‘Druid’ in Scott and Sebright writes : 


His Lordship formed very little judgment about horses. . . . He would, 
in fact, never have kept horses at all but for the very laudable feeling that, 
as Master of the Horse, he had no right to see Ascot racing at other people’s 
expense. Still, as is often the case when owners take things easy, and do 
not make their lives miserable by watching the market, his green and white 
cap had a good time of it. 

In 1838 he won the One Thousand Guineas with his br. f. ‘ Barcarolle.’ 

Tn 1841 he won the Two Thousand Guineas with his ch. c. ‘ Ralph.’ 

In 1842 he won the Cambridgeshire with his ch. h. ‘ Ralph.’ 

In 1843 he won the Ascot Gold Cup with his ch. h. ‘ Ralph.’ ! 

Tn 1844 he won the Ascot Gold Cup with his ‘ The Emperor.’ 

In 1845 he won the Ascot Gold Cup with his ‘ The Emperor.’ 


According to the Stud Book, the Emperor, Ralph, and 


*Ralph died that same year. Scott and Sebright erroneously state that 
Ralph was poisoned before he won the Ascot Cup. 
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Barcarolle were all bred by Lord Albemarle at Quidenham, 
while all his horses were trained there, where it was possible to 
obtain am excellent undulating gallop for a mile and a half. The 
day before the Newmarket events the animals were always walked 
gently to the latter place from Quidenham, a distance, as the crow 
flies, of thirty miles, Lord Albemarle following them the next day 
in his coach drawn by four greys. But while his devotion to the 
race-course was at best but half-hearted and due solely to the force 
of circumstances, that of Lady Albemarle was far otherwise. he 
threw herself with avidity into the somewhat doubtful pastime, 
and instituted as her turf commissioner and adviser Mr. Padwick, 
who afterwards was employed by Lord Hastings in the same 
capacity. 

Lord Albemarle’s new post necessitated a more frequent resi- 
dence in London. He used to perform the journey thither usually 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, Lady Caroline, the first 
stage being Larlingford, where the Quidenham horses were sent 
home, and the next stage Bury St. Edmund’s, where the party 
had luncheon. Upon the return of the family to Norfolk, a band 
always played in the courtyard of the Hall, when all the village 
people came up to hear it and to welcome the travellers home, 
Lord Albemarle always asserted that the huge Cheshire cheeses in 
the different inns where they stopped en route were the best he 
ever tasted. He would invariable order some to be sent to 
Quidenham—always with the same result, that the cheeses which 
tasted so delicious when consumed by the hungry travellers in the 
course of a journey were robbed of some subtle charm when par- 
taken of amid different surroundings. 

Lady Caroline used to tell various stories of her experiences 
at the Stud House with her father. She described how King 
William used to fall asleep during dinner, on observing which the 
whole company would relapse into profound silence. The King, 
however, did not generally slumber for long, and on awaking 
would, with startling abruptness, call out ‘ Doors!’ upon which 
the ladies would rise and leave the room. 

While at Windsor with her father, about 1833, Lady Caroline, 
with the ladies of the Court, used to attend the Queen on horse- 
back when her Majesty went out driving. The stud horses were 
admirably broken in, and their canters resembled those of rocking 
horses. This, however, was apt to become monotonous, so that 
one day Lady Caroline and a young Lady-in-Waiting, when 
riding behind the Royal carriage in the country, thinking her 
Majesty would not see, surreptitiously leapt a gate, and giving 
rein to their steeds, galloped away over a field or two. But, to 
their dismay, the Queen, inopportunely looking round, spied their 
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little escapade, and expressed herself as much annoyed at such 
a breach of etiquette. 

It was the same year, however, that the good-natured King, 
anxious to confer fresh honour upon his Master of the Horse, and 
forgetting that Lord Albemarle had not a drop of Scottish blood 
in his veins, inappropriately made him a Knight of the Thistle. 
‘I do not think that the House enjoyed it,’ wrote the Duke of 
Sussex to Coke; ‘ but it could not be helped!’ 

Lady Caroline used to relate that at a Royal ball at the 
Pavilion at Brighton the ladies present were all on the tip-toe of 
expectation as to which of them would be selected by his Majesty 
to open the ball with him. The King solved the difficulty by 
choosing for his partner his sailor son, Lord Adolphus Fitz- 
Clarence, and this is said to have been the solitary occasion when 
King William condescended to dance. When Lady Caroline 
attended State functions at the Pavilion, his Majesty used to give 
her a resounding kiss on both cheeks, while the Fitz-Clarences 
used to stand behind the throne making faces at her in order to 
make her laugh. 

A memorable incident in her life occurred on the 16th of 
October 1834, when the King was dining with Lord and Lady 
Albemarle at the Stud House, Hampton Court. Messengers ran 
in to say that the Houses of Parliament were on fire. The Royal 
party, with their host and hostess, went out into the park to 
watch the distant conflagration. 

Three years later the short reign of the Sailor King ended, 
and the young Princess Victoria came to the throne. Her first 
public act was to go in state to St. James’s Palace to be pro- 
claimed. Mr. George Russell says that she naturally wished to 
be accompanied in her state coach only by the Duchess of Kent 
and one of the ladies of the household, but Lord Albemarle, as 
Master of the Horse, considered that he had a right to travel in 
the Royal coach as he had done at the previous Coronation. The 
point was submitted to the Duke of Wellington as a kind of 
universal referee in matters of precedence and usage. His judg- 
ment was delightfully unflattering to the outraged magnate. 
‘The Queen can make you go inside the coach or outside the 
coach, or run behind it like a d——d tinker’s dog!’ The Queen, 
however, did not exercise this questionable prerogative, for she 
mentions that the Duchess of Sutherland and Lord Albemarle 
accompanied her on the historical occasion. 

Her Master of the Horse was present, too, with the young 
Queen at a very different event, which nevertheless was not 
without its own peculiar interest. This was the first occasion when 
she saw King Lear acted, the play having previously been entirely 
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unknown to her. Harriet Martineau, who watched the attitude 
of the young girl somewhat hypercritically, was annoyed to notice 
that, whilst all other hearts and eyes were riveted by Macready’s 
‘Lear,’ the Royal lady alone laughed and chatted during the 
performance, with her shoulder turned to the stage, till the 
tragic fourth act, when her wandering attention at length became 
arrested. ‘In remarkable contrast with her,’ remarks Miss Mar. 
tineau, ‘was one of the gentlemen in attendance upon her—the 
Lord Albemarle of that day. He forgot everything but the play— 
by degrees leaned forward between the Queen and the stage, and 
wept till his limp handkerchief would hold no more tears,’ 
Lord Albemarle was a prominent figure at the glittering cere. 


mony of the marriage of the young Queen to Prince Albert of 


Saxe Coburg; and on the 21st of November 1840 he was among 
those summoned hastily to Buckingham Palace in expectation of 
an event of still greater national importance—the birth of a 
possible heir to the throne of England. In view of the untimely 
fate of Princess Charlotte, the Queen herself had been filled with 
most gloomy forebodings as to her probable fate, and the people 
awaited the occurrence with unusual suspense. In a room adjoin- 
ing that in which the Queen lay battling for her own existence 
and that of the young life which was to be, we are told, ‘ the door 
being open, were the following councillors : His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Bishop of London, the Lord 
High Chancellor, Viscount Melbourne, First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Earl of Erroll, Lord Steward of the Household, Viscount 
Palmerston, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord John 
Russell, Secretary of State for the Colonies, and the Harl of 
Albemarle, Master of the Horse.’ 

For an hour the Ministers waited, then, ‘ precisely at ten 
minutes before two o’clock, the nurse entered the room where 
they were met with an infant princess, wrapped in flannel, in 
her arms. She was attended by Sir James Clarke, who announced 
the fact of its being a female.’ The future German Empress 
was ‘for a moment laid upon the table, for the observation of the 
assembled authorities, and then returned to her chamber to receive 
her first attire.’ With feelings of thankfulness the Ministers 
withdrew, their disappointment in the sex of the infant swallowed 
up in the relief that their anxiety for their Sovereign was assuaged; 
and England gave herself up to rejoicing. 

It was in the year of the birth of the Princess Royal that Lord 
Albemarle was horrified by the cruel murder of his cousin, Lord 
William Russell, son of his ill-fated aunt, the beautiful Lady 
Elizabeth Keppel, Marchioness of Tavistock. Lord William, 
as is well known, was murdered by his Swiss valet, Courvoisier, 
who, contrary to his own confession, was believed before com- 
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mitting the brutal act to have stripped himself naked, in order 
that there might be no marks of blood upon his clothes. When 
confident that his master was asleep, he cut the throat of the 
slumbering man, and arranged the razor to look as if his victim 
had committed suicide. Courvoisier’s confession was published 
in the Annual Register, and he was hanged on the 6th of 
July 1840. One result of his action was that people 
became afraid of keeping Swiss servants, of whom, pre- 
yious to that date, there had been a great number in 
England. Old Bode, Lord Albemarle’s faithful valet, was 
keenly humiliated by the disgrace which Courvoisier had 
brought upon his compatriots; none the less, Bode continued 
with the family which for so long he had served devotedly, and 
after his master’s death remained in the service of the Dowager 
Lady Albemarle till her decease. 

With advancing years, Lord Albemarle’s eyesight became 
affected, and almost the last recollection of him which has survived 
is at once melancholy and humorously characteristic. One of 
his grandsons, an old Mutiny hero, relates: ‘When I was at 
Quidenham, I was sent for by my grandfather. I was only a small 
boy. I made myself vcry smart, and put plenty of grease on my 
hair. I was taken up to his room and the door was opened. 

‘“Ts that the boy?—Come here! ’’ said my grandfather. 

‘I was pushed into the room, and the first thing I did was to 
fall over a dog—the room seemed full of them. I went up to him; 
he was a very blind old man in a yellow dressing-gown, sitting in 
anarmchair. He placed his hand upon my head : ‘‘ D——n the 
boy! ’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Take him away, he has got some beastliness 
on hishead!’’ Out I went, and that is all I know about him!’ 

On the 30th of October 1849 William Charles, Lord 
Albemarle, passed peacefully away at the age of seventy- 
seven ; and the setters which had been their master’s constant 
companions and had adored him with devoted affection while 
living, mourned him truly when dead. His grand-daughter, 
Lady Louisa Charteris, recalls how, after his death, passing his 
room she saw several decrepit old dogs waiting pathetically 
outside the closed door, listening for the loved voice which they 
were destined never again to hear. 

The funeral of the dead Master of the Horse was an imposing 
one, and was attended by a vast number of people from far and 
near. The coffin, covered with scarlet cloth and studded with 
brass nails, according to the time-honoured fashion of the coffins 
of all the Keppels, was duly carried to the grave by twelve tall 
men in the family livery of long yellow cloth coats with brass 
buttons. It was the last interment, save one, in that vault, 
already full of scarlet coffins, Less than eighteen months after 
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the death of his father, Augustus Frederick, fifth Earl of 
Albemarle, was borne in the same manner to the same burial 
place, his promising career having been early blighted in a singu. 
larly distressing manner. 

Years before, when riding in the streets of Rome one day, 
he was thrown from his horse and fell sharply on the stone pave- 
ment. The injury which he sustained was not considered serious 
at the time; but later his conduct became eccentric and he had 
to be placed under restraint. After his death a post-mortem 
examination showed that his skull had been cracked by the fall, 
a zigzag fracture from the base to the apex being discovered. His 
end, however, was not unhappy, for believing himself to be the 
possessor of unbounded wealth, he died contented with his vision- 
ary millions and filled with schemes for benefiting everybody. 
After his funeral, in March 1851, the order was issued that the 
Keppel vault was to be closed for ever. 

Once only since that date has the peace of the dead who 
slumber there been rudely invaded. It appears that the Rector of 
Quidenham was in the habit of turning his cattle and sheep into 
the churchyard to keep down the lush grass; and one day an 
enterprising cow, having broken through the arched roof of the 
vault, was found struggling among the scarlet coffins. With 
the aid of ropes and an inclined plane of boards, the trespasser was 
at length extricated from its peculiar situation, and the vault was 
promptly made secure from the recurrence of a like mishap. 
Subsequently the surrounding grass was kept short without the 
aid of sheep or cattle, and the Keppels in their scarlet coffins 
repose in peace. 

The Dowager, Charlotte Lady Albemarle, survived her 
husband till 1862. To the end of her days she remained faithful 
to her penchant for racing, betting, cards and dice. She was 
bedridden at her Twickenham villa for some time, and it is said 
that her fellow punters used to seat themselves on both sides of her 
bed and gamble for high stakes. Even in death the ruling passion 
triumphed, and a report was circulated that she died gambling. 
But to-day, on what was once the site of her racing stables, stands 
the village school of Quidenham, and the straw-yard where once 
her beautiful thoroughbreds were exercised is now the play- 
ground where romp a generation of little rustics, all unwitting of 
that kindly gamester of a bygone age, or of her celebrated adviser, 
Mr. Padwick, who once ruled there with a power which none 
defied. 

A. M. W. STIRLING. 
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THE SPEECH OF THE ROADS 


Or all the forms of speech peculiar to the itinerant classes of 
Europe, the language of the Gypsies is pre-eminently notable. 
It is probably the only cryptic speech that is undeniably a lan- 
guage. The term ‘cryptic’ might be objected to as not strictly 
applicable, but at least it may be said that those who are accus- 
tomed to speak Romanes do not generally air their knowledge 
of it in public, and even at times deny all acquaintance with it. 
It is, however, certainly a language, and those who know it as 
scholars, and can therefore make allowance for local differences of 
accent and vocabulary, may travel from one end of Europe to the 
other and never fail to find someone to converse with if there are 
any Gypsies about. Indeed, in such countries as Russia, Hun- 
gary, and Servia, where the native language is unknown to most 
Western travellers, one who possesses a knowledge of Romanes 
sometimes finds a very useful courier in one of his Gypsy friends. 

The speech of the roads, however, is of various kinds. In 
addition to the genuine Romani language, there are many species 
of jargon, or ‘ cant,’ in use among the wanderers along European 
highways. They may consist of a medley of foreign or archaic 
words blended with the language of the country, or they may be 
quite artificial in their construction. But, whatever be their 
exact composition, they are employed by the members of certain 
castes as a secret means of communication, and their very exist- 
ence is often successfully concealed from the sedentary classes 
among whom these wanderers move, and with whom they carry 
on conversation in the local tongue. From their nature, manufac- 
tured jargons cannot have the catholicity of a real language, 
and consequently these cryptic varieties of speech are much more 
limited in their range than Romanes. Every country in Europe 
has, doubtless, several secret languages in current use. Of these 
some are known to a few philologists, but there may well be others 
of which no member of the educated classes has any knowledge. 
Tn our own islands there is quite enough to engage our attention, 
without attempting to examine the argot of other lands. 
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This fact is well illustrated by an incident within the experj- 
ence of Dr. Fearon Ranking, an accomplished student of lap. 
guages, which occurred some years ago. Already a master of 
Romani speech, he was then on the outlook for speakers of 
‘ Shelta,’ a jargon of which he had only recently heard. His first 
find was at Crinan, on the Argyllshire coast. The people who 
there gave him his first lesson, a very brief one, were seafarers as 
well as wayfarers; for their vessel, a good-sized fishing smack, 
three-quarter decked, was then lying at the slip at Crinan harbour, 


They told me [says Dr. Ranking] that they always went about in this 
manner, sailing from place to place on the west coast and among the 
islands, making and. mending pots and pans. They had just put-in for 
provisions, and were on the point of sailing for Scarba. 


As they were obviously of the ‘ tinkler’ caste—which, although 
often remotely, is akin to that of the Gypsies—the opportunity 
was too good to be lost. Dr. Ranking had spoken to them in 
Gaelic as well as in English, and he found that they were familiar 
with both these languages. But that by no means exhausted their 
linguistic store. Indeed, a curious surprise was in reserve for 
their questioner. The incident can best be described in his own 


words :— 


The party consisted of three men and two women, with two or three 
children. They were stunted in appearance, and quite young; the women 
reddish-haired, the men rather darker. On a venture I asked whether 
they spoke Shelta, as I was anxious to learn something of this language, 
of which I knew nothing. One of the men said that they did speak it, 
and, on being questioned, gave the names of several] common objects men- 
tioned by me. Unfortunately, I had neither pencil nor paper with me, 
and was therefore unable to make any notes, and, the words being entirely 
strange to me, I could not retain them. The only word I can remember is 
yergan—‘ tin.’ 

One of the men suddenly said, ‘ But we have another language, which 
I do not think anyone knows but ourselves; it is not in any books.’ ‘ What 
do you call a boat in your language?’ I said. To my great astonishment 
he replied, ‘ Bero’ (the Romani word for a boat). On my then asking 
for the words for ‘ man,’ ‘ woman,’ and ‘child,’ he gave mish or gairo, 
monisha, and chavo (the Romani equivalents). Feeling now tolerably sure 
of my ground, I said, ‘ Kushto bero se duvo’ (‘ That is a good boat’). He 
stared at me as if I had been a ghost, and, on my continuing with a few 
more words, he called, to one of the women in the boat and said, ‘Come 
here; I never saw anything like this. Here is a gentleman knows our 
language as well as ourselves.’ I continued asking the names of various 
common objects, such as fire, water, the names of animals, parts of the 
body, &c., and soon noticed that for each they had two or three names, 
one being always good Romanis, the other, I presume, Shelta. 


It is interesting enough to note that these wandering ‘ cairds’ 
or ‘tinklers’ had four separate languages at their command. 
The ordinary native of the British Isles is content to speak his 
mother tongue only, and even that he speaks very badly some- 
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times. Here, however, was a family belonging to the despised 
‘tinkler’ caste who knew not only the two languages current in 
Argyllshire, but also two others which they kept for their private 
use. The incident illustrates the fact that in the study of lan- 
guage, as in geology, one learns more by digging downward than 
by merely examining the surface. 

Interesting although their possession of four languages is, that 
circumstance is not so wonderful as their evidently genuine 
belief that the Romani language was peculiar to their family, and 
was unknown to anyone else. It must be remembered that full- 
blooded Gypsies, speaking true Romanes, or Romanis, are rare 
in Scotland nowadays, and these seafaring tinkers may never 
have encountered any of them. No doubt they had inherited 
the language from Romani-speaking ancestors, and as they had 
apparently not associated with anyone similarly equipped they 
had assumed that the inheritance was not shared by others. A not 
very dissimilar feeling exists among others of their congeners in 
Scotland, evidence of which has been presented to me on several 
occasions. Four summers ago, for example, I had a talk with a 
Highland tinker in Strath-Tummel, Perthshire. His little low 
tent stood by the river side, and his daily occupation was that of a 
strolling bagpiper, earning a few pence by playing at the doors 
of mansions and cottages. As is not infrequently the case with 
others of his class in the Highlands, he occasionally obtained good 
wages as a farm labourer. His physical type was not that of a 
full-blooded Gypsy, but his complexion was darkish, and he had 
black hair and hazel eyes. Like Dr. Ranking’s Crinan friends, 
he spoke both English and Gaelic, and also the ‘ cant’ or jargon 
of his caste. He informed me, on being questioned, that he and 
his people did not make use of what he called ‘ Romani Cant.’ It 
may be mentioned that he pronounced the o of ‘ Romani’ long, 
as in ‘Roman,’ which seems to be the recognised sound among 
Scottish tinkers. In England the sound is Rommani, inclining 
to Rummani, or Rumni. That language, then, he asserted, was 
not used by his people. And yet the fact emerged that what he 
regarded as their own ‘ cant’ contained such undeniably Romani 
words as gddji, ‘a man,’ and chdvi, ‘a child.’ There is good 
reason for believing that a longer conversation would have revealed 
many others. In the main, however, -his language was ordinary 
‘Cant,’ with Romani, English, and Gaelic interspersed. To the 
first of these classes belonged such words as beenship, ‘fin,’ 
and munshi, or pluffin, ‘tobacco.’ He was strongly of opinion 
that pluffin was the more classic of these two last words. Munshi 
he knew, but the word he used was pluffin. The most remarkable 
item of all the information which he imparted was that the ‘ real 
Romani cant ’ term for the bagpipes is ‘ jinny-mugs.’ This word, 
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which I have never heard before or since, is glaringly unlike 
Romanes. The odd thing is that, whereas he used occasional 
Romani words in his ‘ cant,’ not knowing that they were Romani, 
his one and only specimen of ‘ real Romani cant ’ was this absurd 
‘jinny-mugs.’ It is not uncommon for people of his kind to amuse 
themselves by engaging in the pastime of ‘ pulling the leg’ of 
some inquisitive Philistine. But this man did not seem to have 
much sense of humour, and if he was really trying to pass off a 
word invented on the spur of the moment he was an excellent 
actor. 

The same mixture of real Gypsy words with cant is found 
among the ‘ muggers’ or tinklers of the south of Scotland. They 
call themselves Nahkens, or Nawkens, and not Romané or Romni- 
chels, the self-applied names of thoroughbred Gypsies. In the 
estimation of the latter they are merely ‘mumpers,’ with little 
or no Gypsy blood in their veins. Nevertheless, the ‘ cant’ of the 
Nahkens is rich in Romani words—in some cases so rich that it is 
surprising the speakers do not realise the fact, and do not regard 
themselves as Romané. During one visit to a camp of ‘ muggers’ 
belonging to the south of Scotland, I observed that more than one- 
half of the words offered by them as specimens of their cant was 
pure Romanes. On another occasion the proportion of Romani 
words was even greater. These instances, however, were for- 
tuitous. The Romani element in the ordinary speech of the 
‘muggers’ of Southern Scotland forms only a small part of the 
whole, probably one-fourth. The great bulk of their vocabulary 
may be roughly referred to as Cant. 

This term, it may be explained, has no obvious connection 
with the words and sentiments of Mr. Stiggins or Mr. Chadband. 
Strictly speaking, it means nothing more than ‘ language’ or 
‘ dialect,’ and indeed it still has that meaning in Gaelic. It was 
used precisely in that sense by Maria Edgeworth a century ago 
in a reference to ‘the cant of Suffolk,’ by which she meant the 
dialect of that county. For many generations, however, the word 
has had one or two special applications. It denoted, for example, 
the London slang of the Regency days and of earlier times, when 
a well-dressed ‘ buck ’ was spoken of as ‘ togged gnostically.’ In 
A New and Comprehensive Dictionary of Flash or Cant Language, 
commonly used by the Knowing Ones, printed at London in 1827, 
I find that togged is ‘ dressed,’ togs are clothes, togman is ‘4 
cloak,’ and a tog and kicks is synonymous with a ‘coat and 
breeches.’ Gnostics are defined, with etymological accuracy, as 
‘knowing ones.’ Now, this slang, flash, or cant language of 
Corinthian Tom and his gnostic friends is unmistakably derived, 
in great measure, from the same source as that of the wandering 
tinkers, whatever may be the correct explanation of the fact. 
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This could be shown by citing a number of words common to both 
classes. Of these words some are genuine Romanes, but most of 
them may be described as ‘ Cant,’ a term applied in England to the 
language of Gypsies, as well as to that of similar itinerants, as 
early as the sixteenth century. ‘Cant’ appears to be based upon 
an extremely interesting and elaborate jargon, of very considerable 
antiquity, known by the name of ‘ Shelta,’ the chief characteristics 
of which I shall presently describe. A number of cant terms, 
however, are not of this class. In addition to the Romani element 
already spoken of, and to the Shelta basis about to be explained, 
there are at least two other divisions of the cant language. Of 
these, one consists of ordinary English words applied in a figura- 
tive sense, and in this list may be included onomatopceeic words 
which express the cry of the animals they stand for (as meh, a 
sheep, and grumphy, a pig). The second division outside of 
Romani and Shelta contains words derived from Latin, French, 
German, and other languages, but not current in ordinary speech. 

The Cant Dictionary of 1827, referred to above, has several 
words belonging to the first of these two minor divisions : thus, 
bleater (lamb), grunter (pig), prancer (horse), peeper (eye), 
chinker (fetter), ticker (watch), flogger (whip), and sipper (tea- 
spoon). It is interesting to compare these words, used by the 
London ‘ gnostics’ of the days of George the Fourth, with the 
following obtained by Dr. Alexander Carmichael in 1895 from a 
tinker family then camping in the Island of Arran: cackler 
(egg), quacker (duck), grumphy (pig), meh (sheep), prankler 
(horse), crunsher (apple), glimmer (peat), winkler (eye), and 
sweetni (sugar). Why the nomadic castes of the Highlands and 
of the British Isles generally should habitually employ a class of 
words common to them and to the ‘ flash’ men of London is a 
question that invites fuller examination in the future. 

Of words apparently borrowed from Latin, French, and 
German, those contained in the London Cant lists could be 
accounted for on the assumption that they were introduced from 
the Continent at no distant date. It is more difficult to explain 
their presence in the vocabularies of country tinkers, whose lives 
are little affected by the ways of cities. In Mr. Andrew 
McCormick’s very instructive book on The Tinkler-Gypsies of 
Galloway several words of this kind occur as in use among these 
people. A Latin or French origin is apparent in carnis (beef), 
pennam (bread), dant (tooth), test (head), vile (town), duce (two), 
and perhaps in blaw (meal), from French blé. Morgen (morning) 
and kinchen (child) are clearly Teutonic. The Latin words in 
Cant are usually assigned by modern writers to mendicant priests, 
while the former intercourse between Galloway smugglers and 
their French and Dutch congeners is held to account for the 
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existence of the Gallic and Teutonic elements. Ait the same time, 
it must be remembered that nearly all the examples given aboye 
are found in the Cant of other parts of the United Kingdom. The 
old French test (head) is of much interest. It is a long time since 
test became téte, and it is something of a puzzle to know why the 
old sound has been preserved by our British nomads. Not legs 
noteworthy is the fact that, as applied to the human head, it is 
Latin slang to start with, being an appropriation of testa, a mug, 
of which the meaning is still preserved in English slang (‘ mug’), 
It presumably originated in a playful comparison with the face of 
an earthenware ‘ greybeard.’ 

The most fascinating, certainly the least known, of all the 
ingredients in that speech of our roads, which is contemptuously 
spoken of by real Gypsies as ‘ Mumpers’ Talk,’ is the jargon some- 
times, but not invariably, known as ‘ Shelta.’ We owe our know- 
ledge of it to Charles Godfrey Leland, a keen tsiganologue, but 
more widely known as the author of the Breitmann Ballads. The 
occasion on which he received his first intimation of the existence 
of this language was in the course of an interview with a tramp 
whom he encountered in Somersetshire. Being a student of 
vagrants of every kind, Leland bethought him of addressing this 
man in Romanes, and he was not surprised to find that the man 
fully understood what he was saying. 


‘ But we are givin’ Romanes up very fast—all of us is,’ observed the 
tramp. ‘It is gettin’ to be too blown. Everybody knows some Romanes 
now. But there is a jib (tongue) that ain’t blown,’ he remarked reflectively. 
‘ Back slang, an’ cantin’, an’ rhymin’ is grown vulgar. Now, Romanes 
is genteel. But as for this other jib, it’s very hard to talk. It is most all 
old Irish, and they calls it Shelter.’ 


‘This was all that I could learn at that time,’ says Leland. 
‘It did not impress me much, as I supposed that the man merely 
meant Old Irish.” But a year later, when he and his friend Pro- 
fessor Palmer, the Oriental scholar, and a student of Romanes as 
well, were taking a walk along the beach at Aberystwith, they met 
another tramp, who, like the former one, understood the Gypsy 
language, and who, like him also, spoke of this strange Shelta 
speech, to which he gave the additional name of ‘ Minklers’ 
thari,’ or ‘ Tinkers’ talk.’ The opportunity was too good to be 
lost, and so these two philologists obtained from this man 4 
tolerably long list of Shelta words. Three years after this, Leland 
found himself in his native city of Philadelphia, and there he fell 
in with an Irish tinker who could speak Gaelic, Welsh, English, 
Romanes, and this hidden language of ‘Shelta.’ From him 
Leland received a large addition to his growing vocabulary. It 
then became evident that Shelta, as spoken by both these men, 
contains English, Gaelic, Cant, and, in the first instance, 
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Romanes. Yet it was equally clear that it was something more 
than @ mere mixture of these languages. is 

Leland published his Shelta lists in 1882, in his book The 
Gypsies (Boston), and he again referred to the subject in a paper 
read before the Oriental Congress at Vienna in 1886, wherein he 
adds this statement : 

I doubt if I ever took a walk in London, especially in the slums, 
without meeting men and women who spoke Shelta; and I know at this 
instant of two—I really cannot say promising—little boys who sell ground- 
sel at the Marlborough Road Station, who chatter in it fluently. 


This paper, being quoted in The Academy of the 20th of November 
1886, called forth a response from Mr. Henry T, Crofton, author 
(with Dr. Bath Smart) of The Dialect of the English Gypsies 
(London, 1875), who supplied an additional list of Shelta words 
obtained by him in 1879 from vagrants of one kind or another. 
This in turn produced a letter from Mr. T. W. Norwood, which 
appeared a fortnight later in The Academy, with a supplementary 
list, Thereafter, the subject was taken up’ by myself and my 
colleagues of the Gypsy Lore Society, and in April 1890 we printed 
two new collections of specimens of the same form of speech in 
the Society’s Journal. One of these was secured in the Hebridean 
island of Tiree, where a little tinker girl furnished the words ; and 
the other came from a tinker in the south-east of Ireland, through 
the medium of the Rev. Canon ffrench, Clonegal. This tinker, 
when interrogated by Canon ffrench, stated that the name 
‘Shelta ’ was unknown to him, and that his language was called 
‘The Tin-men’s Cant.’ From the specimens given by him, it 
became evident that the Tin-men’s Cant and Shelta were one and 
the same thing. 

The study of Shelta was now thoroughly investigated by Dr. 
John Sampson, followed by Professor Kuno Meyer. Dr. Samp- 
son's careful analysis, based upon an extensive knowledge of the 
jargon gained by him in the course of his investigation, yielded 
the following deductions: Shelta is spoken throughout Ireland 
by the tinkers, the pipers, the beggars, and the sievemakers ; and 
apparently in Scotland, with little difference, by people of similar 
caste. Welsh Shelta, if it exist at all, has still to be discovered. 
In England, Shelta is spoken in a very corrupt form by knife- 
grinders, street hawkers, and others of like; description: A 
number of Shelta words have been incorporated'into Cant Proper 
(if cant may ever be so qualified), that is to say, the cant of the 
old dictionaries, printed in London, and in some cases the date 
of that adoption is not more recent than the sixteenth century. 
Such words are: pure or burerk (lady), chirp (to talk), gammy 
(bad), gloak (man), ken (house), creeper (cat),.Jush (drink), lug 
(pawn), mauley (hand), mizzle (to run or sneak off), monkery 
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(country), mug (fool), tonic (halfpenny), and tober or toby (road), 
On the other hand, Shelta has borrowed, and subsequently dis- 
guised, some English words in modern times. The great bulk of 
Shelta consists, however, of Gaelic words, often of great antiquity, 
which have been so disguised by various modes of treatment that 
they are unintelligible to ordinary speakers of Gaelic. Dr. Samp. 
son is further inclined to believe that Shelta was first formed, in 
part at least, from a still older language than Gaelic, a prehistoric 
Celtic, parent of the various dialects with which we are familiar, 
Of the Shelta-speaking tinker himself, Dr. Sampson thus 
generalises : 

Although his moral and social code, like his language, is certainly of 
the back-slang order, yet his society is not uninstructive, and, when 
treated with courtesy and whisky, he will be found an amiable and enter- 
taining companion. Preserved in his life, as in his language, are many 
archaisms, which one would fain see placed on record before Time, with his 
harsh breathing, aspirates them out of existence. 


It was in the article * from which the above quotation is made 
that Dr. Sampson disclosed the real nature and characteristics 
of the Shelta jargon. The great importance of his analysis was 
at once recognised by Professor Kuno Meyer, whose intimate 
knowledge of Early Gaelic placed him in a position to write con- 
clusively on the subject. The pioneer work so ably accomplished 
by Dr. Sampson had really solved the problem. But it remained 
for Professor Meyer to elaborate and refine upon the deductions 
drawn by his precursor in the field. This he did in an article on 
‘The Irish Origin and the Age of Shelta,’ which appeared in a 
succeeding number of the Gypsy Lore Society’s Journal (Vol. II., 
1890-1891). In this article he showed that Shelta is a very ancient 
secret language, that in Irish MSS. it is referred to under various 
names, and that, although now confined to tinkers and other 
nomads in the British Isles, its knowledge was once possessed by 
Irish poets and scholars, who were probably its original framers. 

I would scarcely have taken much interest in Shelta [he says] if it were 
nothing but tinkers’ cant, fabricated from Irish in modern times, of a 
kind not superior to the back-slang of costers and cabmen. It was the 


fact of there being evidence of the great antiquity of Shelta that made me 
anxious to know more about it. 


Some such evidence had already been furnished by Dr. Sampson, 
who pointed out that many Shelta words were framed on Gaelic 
words which had long been obsolete in the form known to the 
original fabricator of its Shelta equivalent. Some of the words, 
indeed, had died out of spoken Gaelic altogether many centuries 
ago. A study of such words has led Professor Meyer to the con- 


* Contributed to the Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society (Old Series), Vol. II., 
1890-1891. 
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clusion that the date of their transformation from genuine Gaelic 
into cryptic Shelta cannot be placed at a later date than the tenth 
century. 

But there is other direct evidence of the age of Shelta [he continues] 
which will appeal more strongly to those not familiar with the laws of 
Irish sound-change. We have very early testimony in Irish literature to 
the manufacture of a jargon by the very methods described [viz. those of 
the living jargon known as Shelta]. Dr. Whitley Stokes, in the second 
edition of his Goidelica (p. 72), after describing the processes by which 
some obscure words in an old glossary were formed from Irish words, says: 
‘The manufacture of such jargon is recognised not only in the preface 
to the Amra Choluimchille, preserved in the Lebor na huidre, a manuscript 
of the beginning of the twelfth century, but also in the Auraicept na n-éces 
(Instruction of the Poets), copies of which are found in the Book of Lecan 
and in the Book of Ballymote. (This last is a vellum MS. dating from the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, and, like the other MSS. just men- 
tioned, it is preserved in the Royal Irish Academy.) Each of the processes 
of fabrication has a name. Formolad denoted the addition of a syllable; 
Deichned was the addition of a letter only; when the final was dropped, 
the process was Dichned ; when a word was spelt backward, the process was 
termed Delidind; Cennfocrus-tiiis was the change of a word’s initial; 
Cennfocrus-déid the change of a final.’ 


To make a long story short, then, Professor Meyer has proved 
beyond any reasonable doubt that the secret language used by 
many of our modern British vagrants was artificially created about 
a thousand years ago, from Gaelic, and by a cultivated caste. That 
it was used by educated men in the fourteenth century we know 
from a passage in the Annals of Clonmacnoise, which records the 
death, in 1328, of a certain Morish O’Gibellan, who is described 
as a master of art, a diocesan judge, exceedingly well learned in 
the old and the new law, civil and canon, a cunning and skilful 
philosopher, an excellent poet in Irish, a canon and singer in 
Tuam and other churches, and, most important of all (from our 
present point of view), ‘ an excellent, eloquent, and exact speaker 
of the speech which in Irish is called Ogham.’ And this Ogham 
speech is no other than what is now called Shelta. The word 
Ogham, be it noted in passing, appears to have simply the mean- 
ing of ‘ cryptic,’ and to have been applied to this speech and to a 
peculiar form of writing, both alike secret or disguised, but not 
necessarily connected with each other. 

That modern vagrants should be the only people acquainted 
with this medieval cryptic jargon as an everyday form of speech 
is explained by the fact that they are the living representatives, 
however degraded they may be, of the caste or castes with whom 
that speech was originally associated. This, indeed, is the expla- 
nation given by Leland, the real discoverer of Shelta. 


If it be asked [he remarks] how it came to pass that the language of 
the bards sunk to such base uses as to serve as the tongue of tinkers and 
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tramps, I can only offer a theory which has occurred to me while xeading 
several works on prehistoric or early archeology, which idea was clearly 
presented to me by some English review, the name of which I regret to 
have forgotten. It was to the effect that the bronze-workers of old time 
formed a very close corporation, having many secrets, and being in all proba. 
bility allied to the learned class or bards. Hence, they may have used the 
same language. And it is possible that the tinkers, or modern itinerant 
metal-workers, are the direct descendants of the artificers in bronze. There 
is much, on reflection, which renders this probable. 


I have no room here to go into the further interesting and 
suggestive remarks made by Leland on this subject. But I may 
point out that he omits to notice the fact that many of the people 
who use this jargon to-day are themselves minstrels and bards, as 
their fathers were before them. The identity is even closer than 
he thought. Moreover, they have retained many of the folk-tales 
which are spread all over Europe, to the diffusion of which people 
of their description, if not of their blood, have largely contributed.’ 


In the recently revived Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 
from which I have extracted the above passage of Leland’s, special 
attention has already been paid to this peculiar jargon. Although 
originally quite distinct from the language of the Gypsies, it has 
long been interlinked with that language in curious and intricate 
ways. To prosecute the study of ‘ Shelta,’ and to analyse its 
composition, is therefore well within the province of students of 
Romani speech, or at any rate of the variety of that speech current 
in the British Islands. The discoverer of Shelta has frequently 
dwelt upon the strange indifference of most philologists to the 
forms of speech used by the lower classes in their own country, 
although they will devote much time to the investigation of an 
obscure dialect in Central Africa or Polynesia. It cannot be 
doubted that in all countries there must be many linguistic sur- 
vivals of extreme value among those people who have been least 
affected by modern civilisation. Leland may have been too 
optimistic when he suggested that : 

It will be understood, perhaps, in the next generation that there should 
be in one university at least a chair where there will be taught some 
knowledge of all the languages, dialects, jargons, and slangs spoken in 
Great Britain. 


But his views are well deserving of serious consideration by 
historians and philologists alike. 
Davip MacRITcHIE. 
2 In an article im the National Review of July 1888 the late Francis Hindes 


Groome advocated the theory that the diffusion of folk-tales throughout Europe 
was probably, to a great extent, the work of Gypsies. 





ARCHITECTURAL MASTERPIECES 
OF LONDON 


A Frencu traveller—M. Grosley—who visited these shores in 
1773, and who has left three volumes of observations on London 
and its inhabitants, takes occasion, in the chapter devoted to 
‘Nouveau Londres,’ as he calls it, to make, like the famous Presi- 
dent Hénault, a philosophical reflection. Says he, referring to the 
increase of building activity in the city, ‘ Si cette manie de batir 
4 Londres vient 4 gagner la noblesse des trois Royaumes, Londres, 
pris dans son Etat actuel, se trouvera doublée dans la siécle 
prochaine.’ 

As a matter of fact, the following century was destined to 
witness such strides in the building development of London, that 
the city, so far from merely duplicating itself in size, increased 
to such an extent that the worthy Grosley, could he see it now, 
would be hard put to it to find sufficiently appropriate adjectives 
wherewith to indicate his astonishment. 

To-day we have grown used to the erection of immense build- 
ings and the wholesale development of large areas, and in our 
haste to hail fresh erections, we are, I fear, apt to overlook the 
splendid architectural monuments which have been our posses- 
sion for centuries, and to forget that a thing may be perfect with- 
out necessarily being colossal. 

It is curious how relatively little seems to be known about the 
architectural features of London. I do not mean about their 
technical merits or shortcomings, for this is a matter that con- 
cerns trained intelligence, and even trained intelligence does not 
always see eye to eye in such things, but in the mere allocation of 
important buildings to their designers; and I dare swear that, 
with the exception of St. Paul’s, which everyone knows to be the 
work of Wren, few buildings in London can be accurately traced 
to the architects who were responsible for them. An examination 
paper on the subject would be, one feels certain, productive of 
strange results, and would indirectly prove anything but a flat- 
tering commentary on the value of posthumous fame. 

Tn an age when there is so much to be seen and still more to 
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be remembered, this should not, perhaps, strike us as extraordj- 
nary ; but, at a moment when a quite vital interest in the Metro. 
polis and its important monuments is awakened, anything that 
helps to draw closer attention to the origin and authorship of 
notable landmarks (so many of which seem to be disappearing) 
will not, perhaps, be considered as a work of supererogation. 

Of course, the lapse of ages has, in some cases, obliterated 
such records. Thus the original builder of the Tower of London 
is as unknown as the architect of the Tower of Babel. Poetic 
licence has, indeed, helped to make confusion in this respect worse 
confounded, for it seems satisfactorily proved that Cesar, whose 
name has been thus connected with it, had nothing whatever to 
do with its erection ; and if there be one name that is more closely 
associated than another with London’s most interesting land- 
mark, it is that of Bishop Gundulf, who, in 1078, was appointed 
by William the Conqueror overseer and surveyor to the build- 
ing. But the Tower is one of those landmarks which are essen- 
tially rather the product of successive ages than the work of one 
period, and it may not be generally known that its chief feature, 
the White Tower, owes much of its present appearance to Wren, 
who faced its windows with stone after the Italian fashion, and 
thus gave it that almost modern character which it wears to-day. 

Again, in the case of Westminster Abbey, that ‘ Sepulchre of 
Kings,’ as Jeremy Taylor calls it, no one man can be named as 
its designer, the most beautiful portion of the fabric, Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, probably being the work of the Flemish and 
German craftsmen who, at that period, began to swarm into this 
country ; and the only portions that can in any way be connected 
with a British architect are the not particularly successful west 
towers, which were carried out by Hawksmoor, in 1739, from the 
designs left by Wren, but which, had that consummate artist 
lived to complete the work, would, one may be sure, have evolved 
themselves into something more worthy of his splendid powers. 

St. James’s Palace, or rather the fragment which dates from 
Henry the Eighth’s day (for, as regards the rest, ignorance of its 
architect is perhaps as well), is another London architectural 
feature of whose designer we are ignorant, although there is a 
tradition that the plans for it were prepared by Thomas 
Cromwell; while another report has it that he merely super- 
intended designs supplied by Holbein. 

Lack of knowledge of the architects of buildings at this period 
is not confined to those in London, however; and the names of 
those responsible for such splendid erections as Hatfield and Blick- 
ling, to take but these instances, are equally forgotten. It seems, 
indeed, that these and similar masterpieces were the outcome of 
many craftsmen without the direction of any head similar to our 
present conception of an architect. But if our knowledge of the 
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builders of such eye-compelling features as the three I have men- 
tioned is limited, there are in London hundreds of fine buildings 
of a later date whose designers are known—but only known to 
those who have given themselves to the particular study of this 
phase of London’s history. 

The churches seem properly to demand the first place in 
this enumeration ; and what a subject they alone form for con- 
sideration and study! First and foremost stand those for which 
the great Wren was responsible. So much attention has latterly 
been drawn to these; their remarkable adaptability to their re- 
spective sites, and the consummate beauty and variety of their 
steeples, have been so carefully considered and insisted upon, that 
others than architects by now know something of them and can 
point, with a borrowed knowledge, to their striking merits and 
even their more recondite excellences. The spire of St. Bride’s, 
‘a madrigal in stone,’ as the late Mr. W. E. Henley called it, 
with its daring repetition of design which, in the hands of a lesser 
man, would have proved jejune and monotonous; that of Bow 
Church, perhaps the finest of all Wren’s beautiful steeples; the 
glorious interior of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, which Canova said 
was alone worth a journey from Italy to study; St. Clement’s 
Danes, with its. originality of contour, the vista to which is now 
spoilt by the statue of Mr. Gladstone that blocks it out ; these, and 
how many others dotted about London, from the east to the west, 
are known to those who seek for beauty and find it in their 
admirable outlines ; for surely if one has been likened to a madrigal 
in stone, then, taken as a whole, they would seem to form a 
sonnet-sequence in architectural expression. 

Indeed Wren has so dominated London with work in this 
direction, that there are those who, in their haste, set down all 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth century churches in the 
Metropolis to his credit. That his inspiration is certainly observ- 
able in many of them is obvious enough, but there are numbers 
with which, of course, he had nothing to do, and it is to these that 
I want to draw a moment’s attention, because in most cases many 
are ignorant of their designers, or under what conditions they were 
built. 

In 1708 an Act of Parliament was passed for the erection of 
fifty churches, and a second phase of ecclesiastical building activity 
began (Wren’s may be regarded as the first, and he alone was 
responsible for over half-a-hundred). At this moment three fine 
architects were at hand to carry out the wishes of the authorities : 
Gibbs, Hawksmoor, and James of Greenwich, as he is called. 

The first-named was responsible for two of London’s best- 
known churches, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and St. Mary-le- 
Strand. The former replaced a church which had existed at 
this spot since the daysof Henry the Eighth when (1535) the parish 
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was first separated from that of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
In 1607 a chancel was added to the fabric | at the charges of 
Henry, Prince of Wales, but at the end of a hundred years the 
building was found to be quite inadequate to the greatly increaged 
parish, and in 1721 Gibbs was commissioned to design the present 
church. It was the second sacred edifice for which he was r- 
sponsible, and anxiety to make it a masterpiece, coupled with the 
knowledge that it was to occupy one of the most prominent sites 
in London, undoubtedly caused him to take unusual pains with 
it. Indeed the portico, its chief feature, is probably unsur- 
passed in the Metropolis for unity of combination and beauty. Sir 
William Chambers was so delighted with it that he even ventured 
to compare it with the Parthenon, but this is the sort of uncon- 
sidered eulogy that is apt to do more harm than good to an archi- 
tect’s reputation by overstating the case; a fault that the poet 
Savage also fell into when he wrote the lines : 
O Gibbs ! whose art the solemn fane can raise, 
Where God delights to dwell and man to praise. 

But, hyperbole apart, there is no doubt that St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields is one of London’s most beautiful churches ; and it is 
but justice to its architect’s memory that his name should be 
remembered in connexion with it. 

St. Mary-le-Strand was the first church Gibbs was employed 
on, and it was also the first of the fifty new churches which it was 
intended to erect. It was completed in 1717, but not as it was 
originally intended so far as the exterior design was concerned, 
for in place of the present steeple only a small campanile or 
turret was to have stood at its west end, and at about 80 feet 
from it a column surmounted by a statue of Queen Anne was to 
have risen. The Queen’s death, however, caused the Commis- 
sioners to alter their minds, and Gibbs was instructed to design 
the present tower. 

There can hardly be two opinions as to St. Mary’s inferiority to 
St. Martin’s ; it is narrow, it wants dignity, and it is made up of 
too much detail to be wholly effective, but compared with many 
other sacred edifices it is successful enough. One wonders how 
often it is confounded with the neighbouring St. Clement’s Danes 
as the work of Wren. Its steeple is, indeed, so good that the 
greater man might have been not unwilling to claim it as his 
own. 

If Hawksmoor was not, on the whole, so great an architect as 
Gibbs, at least he was responsible for five churches which, unequal 
in merit as they are, yet show that he was only less better than the 
best. Four of these are in the east : St. Anne’s, Limehouse; St. 
George’s-in-the-East ; St. Mary Woolnoth ; and Christ Church, 
Spitalfields. They were erected between the years 1712 and 1729, 
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and the last is probably the most original in its design of any 
church in London, for, as Mr. Blomfield says, ‘In the tower 
Hawksmoor broke away from all precedent.’ Architects will 
appreciate this when it is pointed out that Hawksmoor ‘has re- 
turned the entablature right across from north to south, with two 
additional columns inserted in the width of the nave, thus forming 
a screen, and above this he has placed the royal arms; . . . the 
tower stands at the west end, and beyond it is a bold portico of 
four detached columns carrying an entablature with a semi- 
circular vault above it in the centre.’* On the north and south 
sides of the tower the entablature forms circular sweeps ; indeed, 
the design is full of peculiarities, but what is meritorious in the 
work is that it here wholly discarded convention, and struck out a 
line which, if open to criticism, is at once effective and highly 
original. 

Most Londoners know St. Mary Woolnoth, at the west corner 
of Lombard Street, which was only recently saved from entire 
demolition, but which has been sadly desecrated by the railway 
station that nestles in its foundations. There is a massive 
solidity about this church which is not particularly pleasing, but 
even the tyro will hardly fail to recognise originality in its heavy 
features. 

But by far the best known of Hawksmoor’s churches is 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, which was begun in 1720 and finished 
some nine years later. Here, as at St. Martin’s, the portico 
is the chief feature, and it has always been a question which of 
these two inaugurated this now common characteristic of church 
architecture ; for although St. Martin’s was not begun till a year 
after St. George’s, it was finished at least three years earlier. 
It is on the summit of the latter that what Walpole properly calls 
‘a master-stroke of absurdity’ exists in the statue of George the 
First which surmounts it, and which gave rise to a well-known con- 
temporary epigram. This steeple has also obtained another, and a 
better, claim to notice, for it appears in the background of one of 
Hogarth’s best-known works. 

A still more famous St. George’s, that in George Street, Han- 
over Square, was the work of James of Greenwich. One sup- 
poses that this is the best-known church in London, for it has 
been the scene of fashionable marriages almost from its earliest 
day. Here Sir William Hamilton was wedded to Emma Hart; 
here the Duke of Sussex was joined to Lady Augusta Murray, 
about the results of which circumstance Lord Eldon tells us with 
such gusto ; here the notorious Lola Montés, who ruined a king 
and caused a revolution, was married to Mr. Heald (not Heath, as 
the name is so often wrongly given) ; here the Iron Duke might 


* History of Renaissance Architecture in England. 
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have been seen on innumerable occasions ‘giving away’ the 
brides at fashionable weddings. One wonders‘ how many who 
have trodden those well-worn steps, or waited beneath that ample 
portico, have ever asked themselves who designed the church 
which, seen from Hanover Square, stands out proudly from the 
adjacent houses. Even Ralph, who wrote certain critical obger. 
vations on London’s buildings, and generally managed to fall foul 
of most of them, has a good word for St. George’s, and the poetic 
voice of Wordsworth has also been raised on its behalf! 

Smith Square is nowadays as forgotten as Nineveh, in fact it 
is gradually being overtaken by the fate of that proud city, for 
its exiguous dwellings are slowly being demolished. In its centre, 
however, still stands the church over.whose architectural features 
more controversy has probably taken place than over those of any 
other in London. This is St. John’s, which was erected by 
Thomas Archer during the latter years of Queen Anne’s reign. It 
was the second of the fifty churches, and is said to have cost no legs 
than 40,0001. The chief points of the building with which critics 
have fallen foul are the towers at the four corners. These caused 
Walpole to dub the edifice ‘a chef d’euvre of absurdity,’ and 
Lord Chesterfield to liken it to an elephant with its legs in the air; 
but there was a cause for these unusual adjuncts over which the 
architect had no control; for during the erection of the church 
the ground suddenly began to settle, and rather from necessity 
than choice the towers were added in order to balance the founda- 
tions. It is but due to Archer (who was, however, not a great 
architect, although he produced one good work—St. Philip’s, Bir- 
mingham), to state that he intended, when he found these towers 
were necessary, to raise the body of the fabric and to surmount it 
with a large central tower and spire ; an addition he was not per- 
mitted to make. 

Another architect whose name should not be forgotten, but 
who was, in truth, not a much greater artist than Archer, is Flit- 
croft, and two London churches can be placed to his credit : St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, and St. Olave, Tooley Street, as well as that 
of St. John, at Hampstead. In the first, which was built between 
1731 and 1733, the influence of Gibbs and even of Wren is observ- 
able, but Flitcroft had not quite sufficient individual genius to 
make very much of what he filched from better men, although, 
considering the period in which he lived, his plans have no little 
relative merit. He made two designs for St. Giles, but the first 
did not_commend itself to the authorities, and it was applied to 
St. Olave’s which was erected some three years later. 

Like Flitcroft, Dance the elder, who built, as most people 
know, the Mansion House, designed several churches, notably 
St. Luke’s, Old Street; St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch; St. Mat- 
thias’s, Bethnal Green, and St. Botolph, Aldgate. Of these by 
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far the most important is St. Leonard’s, in the excellent steeple 
of which that of St. Mary-le-Bow seems, to some extent, revivi- 
fied. The others are, however, bald and uninspired, and, did 
not St. Leonard’s exist, would prove that Dance’s forte was not 
ecclesiastical architecture. The younger Dance with whose name 
old Newgate, although no longer existing, will be for ever identi- 
fied, was also responsible for at least one church, that of All Hal- 
lows’, London Wall, which seems to indicate an hereditary dis- 
ability in this phase of the designer’s art. 

Tf the architects of the London churches are unconnected, 
in the public mind, with their handiwork, those who have raised 
what may be here termed secular buildings have not been luckier. 
Many people know that the beautiful water-gate that stands front- 
ing the Embankment was the work of Inigo Jones, and that that 
supreme master designed the Banqueting House in Whitehall, a 
mere fragment of the immense palace he contemplated, but do 
not realise that an excellent specimen of his domestic architec- 
ture exists on the west side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in Lindsay 
House, and that another—Shaftesbury House, in Aldersgate 
Stree-—was demolished but a few years since; or that the relic 
of Ashburnham House in Dean’s Yard, with its superb staircase, 
although erected under the superintendence of Webb, was sub- 
stantially the work of the same master. 

Do the legal luminaries who flit about Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or 
the more infrequent visitors from without its purlieus, ever pause 
to think who designed the dignified and impressive Newcastle 
House, now known simply as No. 66? It was that Captain 
Wynne or Winde (a pup'l of Buckingham’s art collecting agent, 
Sir Balthazar Gerbier) who was also responsible for the old red- 
brick Buckingham House, the precursor of the present Bucking- 
ham Palace. He built Newcastle House in 1686 for the Earl of 
Powis, after whom it was at first named, before in process of time, 
to be exact in 1705, it became the property of the eccentric first 
Duke of Newcastle. So much rebuilding has taken place in ‘ the 
Fields’ that it is pleasant to find Lindsay House and Newcastle 
House still surviving, especially as we can connect the names of 
their architects with them. This we can also do in the case of 
Stone Buildings on the east side of the square, which were erected 
in 1756 from the designs of Sir Robert Taylor whose name is 
perpetuated in the Taylorian Museum at Oxford. He it was who 
largely added to the Bank of England which had been originally 
designed by George Sampson, and opened in 1734, and who was 
also responsible for the Bishop of Ely’s old house in Dover Street, 
now converted into club premises. 

At an earlier day much building development about this 
western portion of the town was done by Kent for Lord Burling- 
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ton. Many of the houses in Burlington Gardens are his work, 
so is No. 44 Berkeley Square, with its beautifully and skilfully 
arranged staircase which he designed for Lady Isabella Finch, 
and probably Lord Powis’s next door which has many of the same 
architectural characteristics. On a more ambitious scale is Deyon- 
shire House, which was designed by Kent in 1735, for the third 
Duke, but which has been considerably altered since his day by 
Decimus Burton and Crace. 

Nothing proves the superiority of Kent’s internal arrange. 
ment of houses over their external decoration better than Devon- 
shire House which, considering the opportunity the architect 
had, is curiously uninspired. Ralph in a characteristic passage 
wrote of it that ‘it is spacious, and so are the East India Com- 
pany’s warehouses, and both are equally deserving of praise.’ 

Kent could do, and did, better work, however ; for the Horse 
Guards is his, although he did not live to finish it, and his pupil, 
Vardy, completed the building. Those who know Holkham, 
which is Kent’s most ambitious piece of domestic architecture, 
will not need to be told that it possesses certain features in com- 
mon with the Horse Guards, which are sufficient to stamp these 
two buildings as the work of one and the same architect. 

Vardy, whom I have thus incidentally mentioned, deserves to 
be otherwise remembered, because he was the principal designer 
of Spencer House, in many respects one of London’s.most satisfy- 
ing great houses. I say ‘principal designer’ because ‘Athenian’ 
Stuart had a hand in it, and planned the St. James’s Place front; 
but Vardy was responsible for the most effective portion, that 
facing the Green Park, and for the internal arrangements which 
are said to be more modern in construction than those of any 
other house of the period. Uxbridge House, in Burlington Gar- 
dens, now the West-end Branch of the Bank of England, was 
also designed by Vardy, with the help of Bonomi, but he was not 
identical with the architect of Spencer House, and was not im- 
probably a son of the latter. 

Another great mansion that owed its origin to a conjunction of 
talent is Burlington House. As we see it to-day, it has been so 
altered, by Smirke, that its earlier appearance has been well-nigh 
obliterated, but when it was erected by the third Earl of Burling- 
ton who was assisted in the work by Gibbs, Kent, Colin Campbell, 
and Leoni (who built Moor Park, in Hertfordshire) it must have 
been singularly imposing, and an almost universal consensus of 
contemporary praise attests this. Lord Chesterfield, however, is 
found in the minority, and so is Hogarth, but other than purely 
architectural reasons seem to have biased the judgment of these 
critics. The plate produced by the latter, entitled ‘ The Taste of 
the Town,’ as well as his so-called ‘small masquerade ticket,’ 
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will be remembered in this connexion ; while Lord Chesterfield’s 
epigram has also been preserved, and runs thus : 


Posses’d of one great hall for state, 
Without a room to sleep or eat; 

How well you build let flattery tell, 
And all the world how ill you dwell. 


It was the ‘ Vainqueur du monde’ who also said of General 
Wade’s house in Cork Street, which had been designed by Lord 
Burlington, that ‘as the General could not live in it at his ease, 
he had better take a house over against it, and look at it.’ The 
implied criticism here is at least flattering to Lord Burlington’s 
treatment of the facades designed by him, and is similar to the 
remark made about Vanbrugh’s huge erections, particularly Blen- 
heim, where someone, after being shown over the palace by the 
then Duke, asked : ‘ And where do you live?’ 

Lord Chesterfield determined not to fall into this fault when 
he came to build Chesterfield House, and in selecting Isaac Ware 
as its architect he found a man who was capable of uniting a 
comfortable interior with a dignified exterior. Indeed Ware’s 
most excellent characteristic was that he was beyond his day in 
attending to the convenience of those who were to live in the 
houses he designed, rather than, like many of his contemporaries, 
in sacrificing the internal arrangements to mere outward effect. 
It is for this reason that the dwellings he planned in Bloomsbury 
Square, South Audley Street, Bruton Street, Hanover Square, 
Berkeley Square, and elsewhere, are not particularly eye-compel- 
ling, but are essentially liveable mansions. 

The Adam Brothers at a slightly later day, on the other hand, 
tried to combine these characteristics, and to some extent suc- 
ceeded, although the very nature of their scheme of decoration, 
except in certain isolated instances, was hardly virile enough to 
give particular dignity to the facades they erected. 

Among the chief exceptions to this in London are Lansdowne 
House, probably their masterpiece, not only in elevation but in 
internal decoration ; No. 20 St. James’s Square ; Boodle’s Club in 
St. James’s Street, and the large house in Stratford Place, Oxford 
Street ; all built, it will be remembered, to order. It is worth 
while drawing attention to the fact that where they were em- 
ployed on commission the Adams generally worked in stone ; but 
where they were engaged on speculative building they had re- 
course, largely, to Liardet’s patent stucco, in which they were 
able to develop their favourite designs at far less expense than 
had these been carved in a less plastic material. This will be 
observed in much of the Adelphi; in the east side of Fitzroy 
Square, and in some of the houses in Hanover Square, and, 
indeed, in most of what may be termed their private work. 
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Although house-planning occupied most of the energy of the 
Adams, they occasionally produced decorative work of a different 
kind, apart, of course, from their numberless designs for door. 
ways, chimney-pieces, etc., which may be seen in so many Lon- 
don houses, and of which fifty folio volumes of sketches are pre- 
served in the Soane Museum; and the most notable example of 
this is the screen which helps to hide from Whitehall the un- 
inspired Admiralty, which was, by the by, the work of Ripley, 
who built Houghton Hall for Sir Robert Walpole. 

I suppose that most people know that Sir William Chambers 
built Somerset House, certainly one of London’s most effective 
landmarks, even now that the Embankment has spoilt the effect 
which the river front produced when the Thames lapped its mas- 
sive water-gate ; but the architect’s hand may not be generally 
recognised in ‘ The Albany,’ originally Melbourne House, which 
was begun in 1770 for the first Lord Melbourne ; or in Carring- 
ton House, Whitehall, demolished some years since to make way 
for the present War Office, in which the splendid rooms and mag- 
nificent staircase were worthy of one of England’s greatest archi- 
tects, which Chambers could undoubtedly claim to be. When the 
fate of this fine mansion was sealed, a scheme was formulated for 
moving it bodily to another site, as is occasionally done with 
success in America, but for some reason, hardly on the score of 
expense—for it was estimated that the removal could have been 
effected for 40001., less than one-tenth what the place had cost— 
the idea was abandoned. 

When we come to later days, the names of those responsible 
for buildings whose outlines we know as we do our own hand, seem 
equally forgotten. How many could say that Barry built the 
Houses of Parliament and the Reform Club, or that Street pro- 
duced the Law Courts, or that Smirke designed the Carlton Club, 
to take but these instances? The beautiful ecclesiastical work of 
Pearson and Bodley, Bentley and Butterfield and Seddon, is 
around us on all sides, but who can point to the churches which 
they raised and connect them with the names of their designers? 
And if this be the case with the work of men who are of our own 
day, is it surprising that those who are with ‘ yesterday's seven 
thousand years,’ should be forgotten? 

The ordinary amateur prides himself on knowing something 
of the characteristics of the old masters of pictorial art. He 
will point you out a Raphael or a Reynolds; a Cuyp or a Velas- 
quez, with the assurance of a critic; even the more recondite 
masters will yield their mysteries to his indefatigable inquiry; 

but in the case of the masterpieces of architecture few appear to 
take the trouble to learn when they were erected or who were re- 
sponsible for their design, and the man who would blush to be 
thought uninformed of the name of a well-known painter will 
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be found light-heartedly acknowledging his ignorance of the 
architect of some building whose outlines have been familiar 
features to him all his life. I cannot but think that it is this 
want of knowledge in this particular phase of art that largely 
makes the removal of some architectural masterpiece an easy 
matter compared with the relegation of some notable picture to 
another country. When Crosby Hall was demolished it was only 
a small band who endeavoured to stay the work of sacrilege ; when 
Shaftesbury House was pulled down the general public knew not 
of it. When the building-fiend is abroad only a devoted band go 
forth to do him battle, not because the majority care for none of 
these things, but because they do not recognise the value of what 
will fall into his omnivorous clutches. 

People will never stir a hand to preserve a thing unless they 
realise that it is not only. an object of what is absurdly called 
sentimental value, but also an intrinsic part of the capital, and a 
possession as much worth preserving as a picture or a book. But 
when they do this, they will as stoutly defend what architectural 
remains we can still boast in London as they have done, on so 
many occasions, the masterpieces of pictorial art which would 
otherwise have been wrenched from our grasp. Were there but 
half as many amateur critics of architecture as there are con- 
noisseurs of pictures, one would have comparatively little to fear 
in this respect. 

If what I have said seems highly coloured, if not exaggerated, 
may I tell the following story? Some time ago when speaking to 
an artist about the subject which forms the basis of this article, 
I ventured to question if ten out of the first twelve presumably 
educated men one met in the street could connect with any build- 
ing in London, with the exception of St. Paul’s, the name of its 
architect. My friend, while agreeing with me in what I feared 
to have been an over-bold assertion, said that he would even go 
further than that, for, said he, ‘ I was the other day talking to an 
intelligent man, and happened to mention the name of Inigo 
Jones. ‘‘ Inigo Jones. Who was Inigo Jones?’’ was the reply. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, 
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CANADAS CHOICE 


TRE prevailing excitement over party politics in the United 
Kingdom has obscured the importance of a contest across the 
Atlantic upon the event of which the greatest issues may depend. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister of the Dominion, has 
negotiated with the Government of the United States a treaty, 
having for its object the lowering of the tariff wall between the 
two countries and free exchange of foodstuffs and the natural 
products. The Congress and Government of the United States 
have agreed to this treaty, but a general election must take 
place in Canada before the Dominion Parliament pronounces 
judgment upon it, and this general election will be held 
in September. All thiough the summer of 1911 the vexed 
question has been eagerly debated, and the leaders of the 
Opposition have been touring the broad prairies of the ceniral 
provinces in order to convert to their views as many as possible 
of the western farmers. Opinion is much divided in the centres 
of population, and although the Canadian electorate is probably 
the most intelligent in the world, it is not wonderful that the 
impending election should severely test its patriotism as well as 
its capacity for dealing with questions of high policy. 

The arguments by which the advocates of Reciprocity seek 
to commend the change to the people of Canada are such as 
strongly appeal to a practical and hard-working community. 
Canada has apparently inexhaustible stores of natural products 
and raw materials, but has no home market capable of absorbing 
or of manufacturing them. The great Republic, on the other 
hand, is beginning to need access to new fields of production, 
both for foodstuffs and raw material. Eighty millions of people, 
divided from Canada by no natural obstacle or frontier, are 
clamouring to open their home market and to extend the 
advantages of their highly-developed commercial system to the 
struggling settlers of the northern dominion. Life on a settler’s 
farm must needs always be a severe struggle with nature, and 
the margin of profit is never too great. Farming is proverbially 
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g hazardous industry, and it is asserted that the development of 
Ganada, and the rapid increase of the population of peasant 
proprietors which is her backbone, depend on the expansion 
of an adequate market for foodstuffs and natural products; 
thus open trade with the States of the American Union is 
represented as a short cut from fierce competition to an assured 
and well-established position, a leap from comparative poverty 
to certain wealth. Small wonder that the prospect is alluring, 
and that Reciprocity was strongly backed in the Western States. 
The memorial presented to Mr. Borden on the 8th of July by the 
Grain Growers’ Association at Somerset, Manitoba, concisely 
presents the views of their party. It is as follows: ‘ We exceed- 
ingly regret your expressed opposition to the Reciprocity agree- 
ment between Canada and the United States now before Parlia- 
ment for ratification. One of the greatest needs of the farmers 
to-day is a stable market for their products. In the matter of 
stock-raising and the bye-products of the farm, on account of 
uncertain markets Western farmers have made little or no profits. 
Many have ceased to raise stock. Due to the very large immi- 
gration the output of wheat and other grains in a very short 
period of time will be very large, hence the necessity of providing 
all possible markets for our No. 1 hard wheat, so as to maintain 
the premium that is now paid for it because of its value for 
blending purposes and the demand for it by millers for mixing 
with softer wheats, both in America and the British market. 
Most of us live close to the boundary line and have noted for 
several years that farmers south of the line receive more for their 
grain and other products than we do on the north of it. We 
demand that this artificial barrier be removed. We claim that 
we should not be debarred from selling our products in any 
country that is willing to pay the best price for them. It is an 
insult to our intelligence to say that such trade would make us 
less loyal to the: Mother Country. We claim that free access to 
the markets of the United States would increase the price of our 
grain and open a more stable market for our farm products, &. 
We also regret that you have not supported any increase of the 
British Preference. Great Britain opens her markets to our 
produce and we desire that Canada should open her markets to 
the manufactures of Great Britain.’ In conclusion the memorial 
expressed disapproval of the election being held prior to redis- 
tribution. 

It is much easier to advocate the abolition or reduction of 
taxation than to explain how the resulting loss of revenue should 
be made good, nor have the advocates of Reciprocity been able to 
give a satisfactory solution of this problem. Direct taxation is 
extremely unpopular in the Dominions, and might be impossible to 
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levy on the farmers. But with growing importance and growing 
responsibilities the Dominion must have a rising revenue. If reci- 
procity is adopted a sharp conflict may be expected between the 
Free Traders in the East and the Western farmers, particularly 
if the latter are disappointed in their expectation of a rapid access 
of wealth. But the question of ways and means is but one of 
the vital considerations which beset Canadian statesmen in deal- 
ing with their Tariff. Mr. Borden, and Mr. McBride the 
Premier of British Columbia, who lead the Conservative Opposi- 
tion, contend that the proposed change is foolish, having regard 
to the unexampled prosperity of the Dominion under the existing 
system. Let wc!l alone, they say. The protective system which 
was to some degree forced upon them by the hostility of their 
Southern neighbours during the last century, has agreed with 
them so remarkably well that it is sheer folly to pull the plant 
up by the roots in order to test its progress. Enormous expendi- 
ture has been incurred in building up a railway system, the pros- 
perity of which depends upon its east to west traffic. Com- 
mercial union with the United States must divert that traffic 
mainly to lines running north and south; the railway system of 
Canada will inevitably fall into the position of a mere annex to the 
railways of the States, and at the same time a mighty pillar of 
political independence and nationality will have been under- 
mined. 

The dislocation of the present system of trade and transit, 
however, is not the worst of the commercial consequences of 
Reciprocity which its opponents fear. They point to the evils 
of overgrowth in the Republic, the abuses of the huge trusts, 
the inordinate influence of money to secure every sort of political 
advantage and commercial privilege. They assert that Canada 
will be swamped by American dollars and smothered by 
American influence. It is inevitable that closer relations must 
develop between the two countries, and it is equally inevitable 
that the one whose population and organised wealth is ten times 
greater than the other must obtain and exert a paramount authority 
in the proposed partnership. It is recalled that America’s attitude 
to Canada in the past has been icy indifference or actual hostility. 
Whence, then, this sudden generosity and benevolence? Without 
doubt Mr. Taft is correct in proclaiming that Canada is at 
the parting of the ways and will speedily be compelled to 
choose between Continentalism and Imperialism. When, and if; 
the Tory party regain power in Britain, their first care must be 
to tighten the ties of Empire by a system of Imperial Preference, 
and it is the conviction of this danger to American ascendency 
which has inspired the action of the President’s Cabinet. So 
obviously is he correct in his forecast that his policy has regained 
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for him the confidence and popularity which he had lost, for the 
vast majority of Americans realise the importance of the issue. 
The Canadian Conservatives ask when have American politicians 
ever granted advantages in a bargain? When, indeed, have they 
ever made a fair deal? And what is the sense of dealing with 
them at all in the present instance? If commercial ends are all 
they seek, and it is in reality only foodstuffs and raw materials 
which they crave for, then ere long the United States will of 
necessity and for their own advantage concede that which they 
now attempt to use for an exchange. But the oratory of 
American politicians has made it abundantly clear that annexa- 
tion is the ultimate goal in view, nor has the conduct of the 
Washington Government in its relations with its partner States 
in the past, with Britain and with the States of the attempted 
Confederacy, proved the advantage of close connexion or com- 
bined sovereignty. On the other hand, Canada, as an autono- 
mous Dominion of the British Empire, has flourished exceed- 
ingly, and is progressing with vast strides unfettered by any 
restrictions whatever. If it be alleged that the bond of empire 
exposes Canada to the risk of European war, it must be remem- 
bered as a set-off that the Empire also provides a great security 
for development, and that Continentalism will not be without 
its peculiar perils and embarassments. 

Such are the principal arguments which have been warmly 
discussed throughout Canada for the last five months, and at 
present divide the two political parties; and it must at once be 
conceded that if the opponents of Reciprocity are right the 
dangers they foresee are far more important than the advantages 
claimed by its supporters. The character of Canadian nation- 
ality is perhaps threatened even if Canadian independence is 
really secure. It is, however, by no means certain that the 
danger of annexation by the United States is a mere bogey. 
Canadians are not averse to reminding their British fellow- 
subjects of the priceless value of their territory, and its position in 
the world as a seat of empire and breeding-ground for a hardy 
and energetic population. The fact has not escaped the notice 
of others, so that if Canadians intend to hold what they have got, 
it behoves them to tread warily. The people of the United 
States, it is true, are on the whole pacifically inclined and are 
much more intent as a nation on making money than on fitting 
themselves to carry on a dangerous and difficult war, but the fact 
has not prevented them from attacking their neighbours four 
times in the last century. The bond of the English language did 
not save the Southern States in 1861, nor would it have saved 
Canada any time from 1812 to 1911 had not the resources of the 
British Empire been looming in the background. Ina country of 
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eighty million inhabitants there is always a warlike minority, and 
in certan respects the United States are better equipped for war 
than the other English-speaking nations. Unlimited wealth is 
available to raise troops and wage war; the vital parts of. the 
Republic are not easy to attack, and in a prolonged war the great 
resources of the States would probably succeed as in 1865. More- 
over, the Americans have an excellent military University in 
West Point, and in several of their civil colleges a thorough 
military training is given to a considerable proportion of the 
youth of the country. As the event of the Civil War proved, 
America can, in an emergency, find a considerable proportion of 
young men capable of doing the duty of officers; on the other 
hand, Canada has at present a very poor military organisation, 
even compared with her neighbours. The British Fleet is now- 
adays unable to roam far from the North Sea, and the British 
Army, as at present organised and led, is in no condition to 
undertake any serious war. If, therefore, the independence of 
Canada were attacked by force it would be exposed to very grave 


It is probably true, however, that no attempt will be made to 
annex Canada by force, though this is not altogether so certain as 
some pacifist professors assume ; the danger to Canadian nation- 
ality, character, and sovereignty, seems to lie in the ‘ peaceful’ 
penetration of their grasping neighbours, backed rather by money 
than by force. The Americans believe they can buy anything, 
and if they secure Reciprocity with Canada their convictions 
on this point will be powerfully fortified. The lack of natural 
obstacles along the Canadian frontier makes it all the more neces- 
sary to preserve the artificial barrier of the tariff, which at any rate 
tends to link the Canadian provinces with one another, instead 
of inducing them to lean upon the American States nearest to 
them. Even if a certain sacrifice of present prosperity is the 
price which must be paid for independence, it is well worth 
paying. Nothing worth having is to be got without sacrifice 
and exertion in this world, and the Canadians may rest assured 
that they will not be left in undisturbed possession of the richest 
and fairest territory on the world’s surface unless they show 
themselves determined, at any cost and at any sacrifice, to retain 
it for themselves and their descendants. 

It is probably true that Commerce has taken the place of War 
as a creating and maintaining cause of modern States. A 
modern nation is primarily a trading community; not an asso- 
ciation for waging war. War is only an incident in national 
life, though it seems as unlikely as ever to be altogether 
eliminated. It occurs at far greater intervals of time 
than a century ago, and its result, more decisive than 
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ever before, tends also to be decided by the work and 
character of the belligerent during the peaceful years which 
precede the outbreak. But the fact of Commerce being supreme 
in the interests of a nation renders it perilous in the extreme to 
loosen the bonds which unite the people of one country in com- 
mercial interests. A people which seeks to exploit classes of its 
own folk in preference to combining for all trade purposes in its 
commercial dealings with the rest of the world, has entered upon 
the broad and easy road which has led so many flourishing States 
to national disintegration. The international situation of 
Canada, stretching as it does at present across a continent with 
hardly more than a line of posts, is critical inthe extreme. There 
are all the materials for rearing a mighty nation, perhaps the 
mightiest nation on earth, but until the childish body is set, 
until increased maturity has supplied enough vigour to resist - 
hostile influences and hostile pressure, the rulers of Canada 
should prefer cautious and tried methods to indulgence in fiscal 
experiments, however tempting they may appear. 

The réle of British politicians during this critical period has 
been pitiful enough. The Tory party during its long tenure of 
power was unable to make up its mind to any overt act towards 
converting the loosely-knit confederacy of Britain and her 
Colonies into an empire. When at last the leaders of the party 
committed themselves to supporting the cause of Imperial Pre- 
ference, the British democracy tired of their ineffectual 
and sterile rule entrusted its government to the Liberal 
exponents of Free Trade at home and fiscal separation within 
the Empire. The agitation for Tariff Reform has so far had 
no other effect on the fortunes of the British Empire than to 
rouse the rulers of the United States to decisive action before it 
is too late to separate the fiscal and political interests of Canada 
and Britain. A student of politics must be quite blind who 
cannot discern that separa%ioz final and complete between the 
British and Canadian Governments is consciously or uncon- 
sciously the darling project of the Cabinets both of Washington 
and Berlin. The greatest, richest, and most powerfully organ- 
ised and armed nations of the world are bent on accomplish- 
ing this result, and the principal obstacles at present opposed to 
their policy are the Royal Navy and the Canadian tariff. Should 
one of these hindrances be removed the strain may become 
unduly great on the other. 

Even at the present stage of development reached by the 
Canadian nation and its relations with the Mother Country, the 
task of separating their destinies would be quite hopeless if they 
made a moderately good use of their resources by combining for 
fiscal purposes, and by organising their land forces in such a 
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manner that these forces could be collected in adequate numbers 
in one theatre of war, and under capable commanders. So great 
is the prize which is within reach of a combined British and 
Canadian Empire that it is extremely unlikely to be obtained 
without a challenge from one of the jealous, powerful, and 
vigilant rivals who are resolved to snatch it from our people, 
But the gaining of that prize should be the first object of all 
those who profess to believe in British ideals and British states. 
manship, for it would for many a long year put the people of the 
United Kingdom and the great Dominion beyond the risk of 
external hostility, free to pursue in peace their own destiny by 
their own chosen methods. If this is to be the aim of British 
statesmen, then there is no time to be lost on our side in follow- 
ing up the policy which binds Canada to Great Britain, and 
across the Atlantic in jealously resisting all proposals which 
threaten to impair the vitality and integrity of the rising fortunes 


of the Canadian nation. 
Crecin Barring. 





SMALL OWNERSHIP: 
NEW LIGHT ON OLD DIFFICULTIES 


THERE is no royal road to Peasant Proprietary. The path is beset 
with many objections and difficulties, which he who would reach 
the end of the journey must grapple with and face. Some of these 
are here set forth—not men of straw, put up only to be knocked 
down, but real criticisms often and gravely put forward, solid 
obstacles which confront the advocate of a policy of small 
ownership. 

One criticism often seen is concerned with that most important 
point—the price of the land. The purchase price of small parcels of 
land, we are told, is so high, so much in excess of the average 
price, which must be assumed to represent the actual value, that 
the small owner sets out with a heavy financial burden, and is 
handicapped in the race from the start. This argument, which 
is mainly advanced by those who disbelieve altogether in la petite 
culture, and who, despite British and foreign experience, still cling 
to farming on the grand scale, so far as it is good at all is as valid 
against small tenancy as against small ownership. In the Isle 
of Axholme, for instance, Miss Jebb gave the following figures 
as the average rent of land: For small plots of half to one acre 
of good land, up to 4I.; for small plots up to five acres, 2I. to 31. ; 
for larger plots up to 2l. an acre; while the large farms in the 
district are often not more than 15s. to 1l. an acre. The small 
tenant, therefore, just as much as the small owner, has to face 
the high cost of the land he works. That he does so as a rule 
successfully is overlooked by the authors of the criticism, but it 
is full of significance to those who look to new methods for the 
regeneration of British agriculture. In Rural England Mr. Rider 
Haggard invariably describes as most prosperous and hopeful those 
districts where small farming predominates, a fact entirely at 
variance with the theory that the inverse ratio in the size and cost 
of holdings is fatal to small cultivation. The small holder can pay 
a higher price, because he can make more out of the land. Were 
it possible to make a large comparison of the net profits of small 
and large farms, we should probably be amazed at the difference 


in the income per acre. 
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But there is no reason why, because the small man can pay 
a high price, that price should not be made as moderate as possible, 
Our task is not to see just how much the small tenant or small 
owner can bear without breaking, but to place him on the land 
on the best possible terms. To do this we must proceed by means 
of colonisation. Of all ways of putting a man on the land the 
worst is that of carving out an isolated holding for him. It jg 
not fair to the man from whose farm the choice bit is taken, nor 
does it offer the best chance of success to the man to whom it 
is given. Being a choice bit, either from soil or position, it is 
naturally expensive, the deprived farmer having to be compen- 
sated ; and being isolated, perhaps surrounded by quite large hold- 
ings, the new cultivator is unable to bring co-operation to his 
aid, and without co-operation the small holder, though he may 
éxist, cannot, except under very special circumstances, become, 
as we desire him to become, a national asset. 

County Councils are bombarded with applications of this kind, 
and, because they do not satisfy the applicants, are loaded with 
obloquy. As a matter of fact, in the majority of cases it is 
fortunate that they cannot, or will not, move in the matter. The 
holding would not be created under the best economic conditions, 
nor is the man who requires to have the land brought to his door, 
instead of being ready to go to the land, the sort of man who is 
likely to make a good fight in the undoubtedly stern struggle for 
life which awaits the small cultivator. If a man will be content 
with nothing but the very best field of a very eligible farm, and 
must have that within a few minutes’ walk of his residence; if 
he is not willing to move to another parish, or even to another 
shire, in search of a career, then he is not the kind of man who 
is going to raise British agriculture from a Slough of Despond. 

As a system of land settlement colonisation alone can succeed. 
A large estate, and there are plenty coming into the market, can 
be bought at a wholesale price, and can be resold in small farms 
at the lowest possible figure. Among the farmers thus installed 
on the most favourable terms, community of conditions must 
inevitably beget community of interest, from which the steps to 
sympathy and co-operation are short and easy. Thus the small 
farmers so created will set forth with the highest prospects. But 
the farmer who starts as an owner, will have a lighter weight to 
carry than the tenant. He will be free from those charges for 
management and the like which authorities, such as Mr. Trustram 
Eve and Mr. Strutt, declare kill the idea of letting. Such 
charges frequently amount to 10 per cent. ; in some districts they 
reach the figure of 4s. per acre, a heavy burden which is made 
allthe heavier because the tenant, in paying the charge, is 
diminishing his own freedom of action in the cultivation of his 
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farm. He is, in fact, paying for the curtailment of his own 


There are other expenses connected with land settlement 
which affect owners and tenants equally severely—those incurred 
for the erection of cottages and farm buildings, which do 
undoubtedly constitute a real difficulty. There is this redeeming 
point about it, however—that it is to a large extent artificial, and 
is, therefore, capable of diminution. Miss Jebb, in her book 
Small Holdings, draws attention to one of the causes of this 
difficulty. ‘In regard to small holdings and capital expenditure 
it is well known that one of the difficulties in creating small hold- 
ings is the expense of the buildings, which cannot be put up at 
such a price as will afford a profitable investment to the landlord, 
viewed from the strictly commercial standpoint. Here again it 
is because he wishes to put up a substantial enough building not 
only to last his lifetime without undue repairs, but still to be an 
asset for his heirs. He also likes to see good buildings on his 
estate, a shoddy erection being an eyesore on a well-managed 
property.’ Miss Jebb goes on to point out that in many cases 
where large farms are not paying the landlord for what he has 
spent on them, he is precluded from cutting them up because his 
money has been spent on the large farmstead, and he has none 
to spend on the smaller ones. Here the private landlord cannot 
create small holdings, because he cannot get a paying rent. The 
County Councils are probably less swayed than the Squire by 
esthetic considerations, but they, too, naturally go in for sub- 
stantial buildings, for which they charge full interest to their 
tenants. In both these cases the tenant suffers, but he suffers 
mainly because he is a tenant and not an owner. For Miss Jebb, 
who is a convinced opponent of small ownership, goes on to show 
that small owners are spared much of this expense. ‘The Dane 
on his freehold (and in some places the Englishman when he has 
one) puts up at little expense buildings efficient for his immediate 
purpose, and if in the long run they tumble down, he has mean- 
while made his profit out of them, and is free to march with the 
times and make new arrangements for new requirements.’ Here, 
therefore, we find that under small ownership one of the obstacles 
to the subdivision of land is removed or considerably lowered. 
The tenant is saddled with buildings which he does not want ; the 
owner can build to his own requirements. 

But here again even the owner is met with a difficulty. There 
is ® growing tendency for the Administrative Authority to pre- 
scribe the conditions of existence, compliance with which imposes 
additional expense upon the individual. The underlying principle 
of this policy is humane, proper, and necessary, but its application 
rans the risk of becoming pedantic. The bye-laws and regulations 
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of local authorities with regard to buildings are an instance of this 
tendency. Conceived in the interests of the public health and 
safety, they are frequently enforced with a certain Pharisaic pre. 
cision and rigour which is not demanded by local conditions, 
Admitted that such regulations cannot be too precise and cop. 
sistent, in rural areas, where buildings are either entirely isolated 
or are grouped in very small numbers, greater elasticity might 
surely be permitted. So long as sanitary laws are not violated 
the desire and means of an individual might be consulted mor 
than they are at present, with the result that the financial burden 
could be materially lightened to the small owners. 

It is probable that exaggerated ideas of the requirements of 
a small cultivator have been generated by the lavish expenditure 
of wealthy private owners on cottages and homesteads. Under a 
commercial system of agriculture fashions in cottage buildings will 
have to be modified, and can be modified without loss of comfort 
to the occupier. Mr. St. Loe Strachey has built two semi-detached 
cottages, containing a kitchen, which is also the living-room, three 
bedrooms and offices, at a cost of 83001. These cottages, which are 
built of concrete blocks, 18 inches by 9 X 9, are substantial 
edifices, plain, but not unpleasing to the eye. If detached, of 
course, such dwellings could not be erected for 1501. apiece, but 
under a system of colonisation, the cottages of adjacent holdings 
could be built on the semi-detached principle. In Germany, that 
land of practical method, economies in housing are effected by 
grouping the dwellings of the small owners. The homesteads of 
the central holdings are grouped in a hamlet, while those of the 
outlying farms are either single or arranged in groups of three or 
four. This has been found more convenient, as well as cheaper, 
than the system of having each in its own holding. It will thus 
be seen that though the cost of installation constitutes a difficulty, 
it is one which is partly artificial and which, when inevitable, can 
be materially reduced. 

Another objection frequently made to ownership is debt. The 
owner, it is said, having greater security to offer than a tenant, 
can borrow money more readily, and will yield to the temptation— 
‘The sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done.’ It was 
debt, it is urged, which destroyed the old yeomen and freeholders. 
The peasant proprietors of the Continent are staggering along 
miserably under their burden of mortgage. Let us save our 
people from a like fate, by refusing them ownership and so de- 
priving them of the power to borrow. The premises which lead 
to this conclusion are plausible, but they are not axiomatic. They 
are liable to considerable modification according as we ask for what 
purpose a loan is raised, and on what terms it is raised. Beyond 
question indebtedness was a pregnant cause of the disappearance 
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of the freeholders; beyond doubt the peasant proprietors of the 
Continent were sunk in a hideous indebtedness some thirty or 
forty years ago. But that was not due to the fact that the way to 
borrowing was too easy : it was because there were not sufficient 
facilities for borrowing on commercial terms. They had the 
credit, but it was dear credit. The local lawyer, the village Shy- 
lock, the gombeen man—these were the sources of rural credit. 
Under these auspices the ruin of peasant proprietary was inevit- 
able, and it would have been as complete on the Continent as in 
England, but for the discovery of co-operation. Wherever 
Schulze-Delitzsch or Raiffeisen set his foot usury vanished, and 
with its disappearance the peasant owner lived again. 

Co-operative credit, however, is mainly personal credit ; it is 
not confined to owners as are mortgages, and consequently it is 
the facility which ownership gives to raising money on mortgages 
that is most often quoted against the system. The picture of Con- 
tinental freeholders crushed under mortgages is painted in lurid 
colours, and persons accustomed to the British mortgage system 
regard the picture with sympathy. But the British and Conti- 
nental systems are not the same. In this country a mortgage 
is infinitely more burdensome, in that it is for an interminate 
period and is not repayable by instalments. The farmer, whose 
margin of profit is small, cannot for some years save enough 
to pay off any considerable part of the loan, and an 
ordinary lender will not accept payment by means of 
a small sinking fund. Hence the farmer has either to 
cripple himself to clear off the debt, or he has to go on with 
the menace of foreclosure hanging over him like a sword of 
Damocles. When it will fall he does not know, but he does know 
that it will most likely fall when money is tight or any rumours 
of his being in trouble get about. When the loan is called in he 
is, in all probability, unable to meet it, or only able to do so at 
great inconvenience. This arises from the fact that in this country 
mortgages are regarded as investments for money, and not as a 
method of turning over money. On the Continent it is different. 
There there are financial institutions, Land Banks, whose business 
consists in advancing money on mortgages, given for a definite 
period, repayable by means of a sinking fund, and which cannot 
be called in so long as the payments’are kept up. The farmer 
is saved from anxiety as to the loan being called in, his annual 
payment is moderate, and he is supported by the knowledge that 
each year his indebtedness is being reduced. 

This difference between the British and Continental system, 
which the formation of a National Land Bank would eliminate, 
is to be borne in mind when the bogey of debt is held up as a 
warning against small ownership. And it may be asked, Why 
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should debt be considered so dreadful when incurred for 

on the business of agriculture? All other forms of trade and bugi- 
ness are carried on by means of credit, then why not agriculture? 
M. de Méline, in his delightful book, Le Retour 4 la Terre, dis. 
cusses this question with greatacumen. So far from thinking that 
ownership leads to reckless borrowing, be laments the fact that s 
much of the funds provided for agricultural credit hag remaine 
unemployed, and deplores the mental attitude of the peasants who 
shrink from an agricultural credit bank as though from the Serpent 
of the Temptation. To disabuse them of their timid prejudices 
against borrowing, he says, they must be taught that credit is an 
instrument of economic progress necessary for rich and poor alike. 

Something may be conceded to those who use the argument 
of debt against small ownership. To call a number of small 
owners into existence under the present most imperfect system 
of agricultural credit would probably be to doom many, if not most, 
of them to extinction. They would find it almost impossible t 
borrow—and credit they must have—on terms giving them reason- 
able prospects of security and success, and not making their lives 
@ burden to them. But that is not an argument againsi small 
ownership ; it is an argument against our system of agricultural 
credit—it is an argument for the development of village credit 
societies, and for the creation of a National Land Bank. 

Yet another objection is made to small ownership—that the 
people do not want it. This argument has been advanced so often 
—there is hardly a speech against peasant proprietary in which it 
does not appear—that it has acquired a quite fictitious value. Yet 
what does it amount to, after all? If the people do not wantto 
become owners of the land, they will not buy it, and no one wants 
to make them buy it. That may be a warning against expecting 
too much of a Land Purchase Act, but it is not an argument against 
passing one. Because, as a matter of fact, no one has got complete 
warrant for saying either that the people do not want to become 
owners of their land or that they do. The presumption is that 
they do, because the desire for ownership is paramount in all other 
countries ; it is a natural instinct, and it shows itself in Englishmen 
when they go to the Colonies. That being so, and human nature 
being much the same everywhere, it is a natural presumption that 
the desire for ownership exists in Great Britain as it exists every- 
where else, and as it existed in England in former times. That 
circumstances have enforced the repression of the .instinct is 
certain ; that it is being artificially repressed now is admitted by 
so high an authority as Miss Jebb, but it does not lie with those 
who repress the desire to say that it does not exist. It is a fact 
that less than 3 per cent. of the applications for land under the 
Act of 1908 have been for purchase ; but those who trot out this 
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trayel-worn argument entirely fail to pay attention to the equally 
veteran rejoinder—that the terms of purchase are prohibitive, and, 
of design, have been left prohibitive by the framers of the Act. 
The argument that the people prefer tenancy to ownership can 
have weight only when the free and unfettered choice of both is 
given to them. 
Here we reach the crux of the whole question—the provision 
of the purchase money. The object is to enable a man to become 
the owner of a holding without trenching upon such capital as he 
may possess which is required for its cultivation. It is frequently 
urged against purchase that it is better for a man to keep his capital 
for the development of his farm than to sink it in the purchase of 
land. This is absolutely true, if these are the only alternatives, 
and it is to meet this objection that the advocates of purchase have 
adopted the policy of advancing to the purchaser the whole of the 
capital required for the purchase of the farm, if he be unable to 
find any part of it himself. It is objected to this proposal that it 
is commercially unsound, and that it is taking an unjustifiable risk 
to accept a mortgage on any property up to 100 per cent. of its 
value. Now, this very thing is being done in Ireland, in Poland, 
and in some cases in Russia as well, without loss and even with 
profit in the case of the Polish Provinces. To this it is answered 
that these cases are not strictly parallel with ours. In Ireland the 
purchase price is fixed on judicial rents which are admittedly low, 
and the tenant-right is a valuable asset. In Poland, Mr. H. W. 
Wolff points out, patriotism is a controlling factor which secures 
the success of the policy. But patriotism, though it can effect 
much, cannot overcome economic law. A man may be content to 
lose money for the sake of his country, but in Poland he does not 
lose money ; land purchase is a profitable business which enables 
the Land Banks to pay very substantial dividends. If advances to 
purchasers are to be regulated by ordinary mortgage terms they 
should never exceed two-thirds of the value, whereas in Den- 
mark 90 per cent. is advanced to purchasers under the Act of 
1899 ; in Austria-Hungary, 95 per cent. is advanced in some cases, 
and in others 80 per cent., with remission of land taxes and house 
duties for a period, and a moratorium in repayment of the prin- 
cipal, which makes the benefit to the purchaser much greater. 
Clearly, therefore, it is recognised that in the case of land settle- 
ment undertaken for national purposes the rigid limits of com- 
mercial usage cannot be observed. And if the dictates of national 
necessity justify this on the Continent, in Great Britain they are 
infinitely stronger. Abroad the problem is one of rearranging the 
tural population and retaining it on the land ; in this country, un- 
happily, it assumes the form of re-peopling the land. We have, 
therefore, to deal with persons who have not had the opportunities 
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of saving money which the small holders of the Continent haye, 
and we are forced to make the way to the land as easy and as 
attractive as is consistent with the utmost limits of safety, Ip 
Ireland, under Mr. Birrell’s Act, those limits have been made very 
wide. It is a sufficient reply to those who say that the Act of 
1903 is not to be quoted in support of a proposal to give similar 
privileges to British applicants, to point out that under the Act 
of 1909 the whole of the purchase money may be advanced to men 
who are not tenants, or, as they may be called, landless men, or 
settlers. 

Mr. Jesse Collings has so far deferred to the objection just 
mentioned as to draw a distinction between sitting tenants and 
settlers in some of the proposals he has made. To the former 
he would advance the whole of the purchase money up to a 
certain limit of price; to the latter he would only advance 
90 per cent. This distinction, which appears on the face 
of it not unreasonable, becomes less essential when we really 
examine the nature of the transaction which is involved in land 
purchase. It is, of course, clear that the advance of the whole 
of the purchase money to a sitting tenant is unattended with any 
appreciable risk if the terms of the loan be reasonable. A man 
who has cultivated the same holding for some years, and who is 
able to show that he has cultivated it with success, need not be 
expected to fail just because his annual payments are in the form 
of a terminable annuity and not a perpetual rent. ‘To adjust the 
annual payment by which a tenant can purchase his holding so 
that it shall not be in excess of what he formerly paid in rent, it 
is only necessary to extend or shorten the period over which these 
payments can be spread. ‘Thus, suppose the annual value of a 
property is 501. and the purchase price 10001., the number of years’ 
purchase is twenty. The 1000/. could be repaid in thirty-five years 
at 34 per cent. interest and 1} per cent. sinking fund, making a 
total of 501. per annum. On the other hand, if the price of the 
freehold were 10001. and the annual value 40/., the period required 
for purchase would be sixty years at 34 per cent. interest and } per 
cent. sinking fund. The tenant would therefore be only called 
upon to pay the same amount which he had been in the habit of 
paying previously. He might fail to do so, but in that case the 
Land Bank or the State, whichever had advanced him the money, 
would have this advantage—that his interest in the land would be 
an asset against which they could claim for any arrears of his 
instalments. The risk, therefore, is certainly no greater, and is 
probably less»than is at the present time being incurred by County 
Councils. Take as an example the Sealyham Estate in Pembroke- 
shire, where the tenants were under notice to quit owing to the 
estate being offered for sale, and where the County Council pur- 
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chased the estate in order to enable them to remain on their farms. 
The tenants are still there, but their rents have been raised by 
the County Council, to cover costs of collection, management and 
the sinking fund for the extinction of the purchase price, from 
5 to 10 per cent. If any one of these tenants were to fail, the 
land would be thrown upon the hands of the County Council. If 
it has been ‘let down’ by the tenant, it will have to be re-let at 
a lower rent, or the County Council will have to cultivate it itself, 
in which case it will be almost certain to make a loss on the 
transaction. Now, if the tenants had bought the land outright, 
they would be paying at the present time a less sum per annum 
to buy the land than they are paying in the form of rent. By so 
much would their financial stability be increased. And if, in the 
course of years, one of them should fail, the Land Bank or the 
State would have his interest in the land as a set-off against his 
indebtedness. And it is not to be ignored that the man who has 
bought the land acquires thereby a greater attachment to the soil, 
and an incentive to industry, which would add appreciably to the 
security of the Land Bank or the State. 

The case of settlers is different. Here the applicant for land 
has not given his ‘ proofs,’ as has the sitting tenant. He is, to 
a greater extent, to be taken upon trust, and by so much, it may 
be argued, he should be required to deposit some of the purchase 
money as a guarantee against loss. But, upon the other hand, 
he is probably just the man who cannot do it without depriving 
himself of necessary working capital. A successful sitting tenant 
might be able to put up some of the purchase price; probably 
the majority of settlers would not be able to do so. And yet, if 
our grave problem is to be solved, if rural depopulation is to be 
stopped, if the land is to be re-peopled, we must bring on to it 
men who have not got land at present. Can that be done by 
advancing the whole of the purchase money without incurring an 
unjustifiable risk? I think it can. And for this reason—that 
there does not appear to be any greater risk in buying land and 
re-selling it to settlers than there is in the practice at present 
adopted by the County Councils of buying the land and re-letting 
it. As has been just said, if the tenants of the County Council 
fail, the Council is almost certain to be involved in loss. If the 
men who have bought from the County Council fail, the loss—if 
there be loss at all—must be less because of the purchaser’s interest 
in the land. It is quite certain that the annuity paid by a pur- 
chaser will be less than the rent at present charged by the County 
Councils. Taking certain typical cases from the Report of the 
Board of Agriculture, where estates have been bought and parcelled 
out, it appears that the income derived by the County Council 
varies from 44 to 5} per cent. on their outlay. The purchase 
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annuity would be calculated on a basis of 4 per cent., and, by the 
difference, the position of the purchaser will be better than the 
position of the tenant. Mr. Trustram Eve has pointed out that 
the heavy management charges on the County Council tenantg jg 
killing to the idea of tenancy. It is therefore presumable that, if 
men can succeed under the present scale of rents, they would be 
still more likely to succeed under lighter terminal annuities, and 
by so much the risk would be diminished. 

In order, however, to reduce the risk of loss as far as possible, 
and to bring these transactions more nearly into ordinary com- 
mercial line, various expedients have been proposed which are 
worthy of a careful examination. In the Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Act of 1885, any person who was willing to secure the 
repayment of an advance made by the Land Commission to a 
purchasing tenant, might deposit with the Land Commission, as 
a guarantee deposit, any sum not less than one-fifth of the advance, 
If the guarantor were the landlord, he might provide the guarantee 
deposit by permitting the Land Commission to retain it out of the 
purchase money, and interest on the guarantee deposit was allowed 
at the rate of 3 per cent. Another proposal is that the Land Bank 
should pay 80 or 85 per cent. of the purchase money to the vendor, 
and should pay him interest on the balance until the payments of 
the purchaser had reached that margin. In the majority of cases 
it would probably be found that the vendors would be willing to 
accept such an arrangement as that. In practice it was found in 
Ireland that the guarantee deposit was not required, and the pro- 
vision was omitted from subsequent Land Purchase Acts. I 
mention these proposals, not because I think that they are 
absolutely necessary, but as tending to assuage some searchings 
of conscience which some may feel at the idea of the whole of the 
purchase money being advanced. 

In a recent discussion at the Surveyors’ Institute, Mr. H. W. 
Wolff, who raised some of the objections which I have tried to 
answer, protested against the idea that the settler should receive 
the whole of the purchase price of his holding, and should be 
advanced his working capital as well. That, he said, would be 
extremely unbusinesslike, and added that he had never come 
across a case of such two-fold liberality. Now, in a Land Settle- 
ment Bill in Austria, special terms of colonisation are given in 
certain cases. These terms are as follows : 

(1) The settlers need only put down 5 per cent. of the purchase 
money. 

(2) They can borrow working capital from the Settlement 
Fund at easy rates. 

(3) They can get from the Settlement Fund, in part or full, 
expenses of trans-settlement. 
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Here, then, is a case where the State advances 95 per cent. 
of the purchase money, working capital, and certain expenses. 
So that it is not correct to say that no instance of such two-fold 
liberality is to be found. But that point need not be pressed, 
because it is not contemplated that the State or the National Land 
Bank, whichever is the instrument of land purchase, should lend 
the whole of the purchase money and working capitalas well. The 
settler would, doubtless, have some capital of his own. Mr. 
Christopher Turnor, in his book Land Problems and National 
Welfare, says that the savings of agricultural labourers are often 
much larger than is generally imagined. And it is to be remem- 
bered that the tenant who takes land from the County Council 
must be provided with working capital just as much as if he bought 
the land. But in cases where the small owner—just as may 
happen in the case of the small tenant—requires to borrow working 
capital, he will not, and indeed cannot, obtain it on the security 
of his land, which he has already fully charged, but will require 
to obtain it from co-operative Credit Societies on his own personal 
security, in which his character becomes an asset. The point to 
be made here is this : that the distinction between the tenant of 
a public body and the man who purchases land through the medium 
of the National Land Bank is a distinction of name and not of 
condition. Viewed from this standpoint, no greater risk is involved 
in purchase than in tenancy, so far as the Authority is concerned, 
whereas to the purchaser the burden, and therefore the risk, is 
less than to the tenant. 

An argument frequently brought against small ownership is, 
that it is futile to establish a peasant proprietary because it 
will be ephemeral. The small holdings, we are told, will, in 
process of time, be bought up and amalgamated into great estates, 
and the process of re-distribution will have to begin all over again. 
It has happened before and it will happen in the future. Those 
who argue thus forget the agricultural evolution which has been 
in progress during the last thirty years. The pressure of the com- 
petition of the New World has forced new methods upon European 
agriculture. The tendency is steadily towards intensive culture, 
and intensive culture enforces the distribution of the land in many 
hands. Even in the United States, the era of large farms is 
approaching its end, and the era of intensive culture is looming in 
sight. Mr. J. J. Hill, one of the shrewdest economic thinkers 
on the American Continent, has drawn serious attention to the 
wastefulness of the present system of agriculture on the great 
scale, and predicts that the day is near at hand when the necessity 

of providing its own food-supply will lead to the break-up of the 
great estates. But if in the United States, if in America, the era 
of intensive culture looms in sight, in Europe it has arrived. Even 
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in this country the tendency is towards small farms. And it jg 
to be remembered that the natural tendency towards small cultiva- 
tion is accelerated by the development of co-operation , which gives 
to an aggregate of small men the strength of the capitalist, in 
addition to the productive power of the peasant cultivator. The 
European agriculturist, including the British, is, then, being 
driven to intensive culture by the competition of the New World. 
Intensive culture is only possible on farms of limited area, §o 
soon as they become grouped into large aggregates, the pro- 
ductivity of the land is diminished, and the capacity to strive 
against foreign competition is reduced. . 

Moreover, under intensive culture the value of the land 
becomes enormously enhanced. The countryside becomes more 
populous ; with a larger population there is a larger demand for 
farms, with the result that the price of land steadily appreciates. 
Whoever, then, would build up a large estate, as men did in 
England sixty years ago, would have to buy the land at the price 
of intensive cultivation, and would have to work it for the profits 
of cultivation on a large scale. Such a bargain would probably 
be disastrous, and for this reason alone the amalgamation of 
small farms is not to be feared. Again, there is nothing in present 
conditions to tempt a man to create a large landed property. 
The tendency is rather in the other direction ; those who possess 
estates are, for causes which need not be discussed, hastening 
to get rid of them to an extent which is causing a good deal of 
embarrassment and apprehension to their tenants. So far, then, 
from apprehending that the creation of a peasant proprietary 
would be labour lost because the small farms would be rapidly 
merged in larger ones, my fear would be rather in the opposite 
direction—that, with the increasing value of land, there might 
be excessive sub-division, as is to be seen notably in France and 
Belgium. But even that does not present itself as a serious 
danger. Our laws of inheritance do not, like the laws of some 
other countries, tend to sub-division. The habits of our race do 
not make for overcrowding at home. To our people emigration 
does not wear the formidable guise which it presents to the 
French peasantry ; and therefore, while it is quite possible that 
here and there a holding may be sub-divided, and that in perhaps 
more numerous cases two or three holdings may be joined together, 
I cannot see anything in our present conditions which would 
lead us to fear that a system of small ownership, once estab- 
lished, would not endure. 

Another objection to small ownership, which indeed may 
equally be urged against small tenancy—that there are areas in 
which it would be doomed fo failure, rests on the mistaken idea 
that it is proposed to carve up the whole of the country into 
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small farms. To carry out such a policy would be impossible; 
to attempt it would be foolish. To every district and class of 
soil appertains its own distinctive agricultural method—the form 
of cultivation which is most convenient and profitable. On the 
moorlands and wide tracts of arid downs, suitable for sheep, 
small cultivation finds no place. The rich pastures and the 
wheat-growing districts of England would probably be employed 
to the best advantage in larger holdings. Such matters will be 
regulated by economic laws, but only if they have fair play. 
Experience can only teach its full and real lesson when our 
agrarian system is so extended and varied as to make it full and 
real. When the small cultivator has as easy access to the land 
as the large farmers, then, and then only, will British agriculture 
be directed by scientific law. 

But there is a common, though mistaken idea, that peasant 
proprietary is only possible under exceptionally favourable con- 
ditions of soil, aspect and geographical position. No doubt these 
conditions assist the small owner, but it is not at all certain 
that they are so essential to his success as in the case of the 
large cultivator. In Land and Labour Lessons from Belgium 
Mr. Rowntree points out that of the ten arrondissements which 
have the highest agricultural land values, no less than nine are 
situated in Flanders, which has been thus described by M. Emile 
de Laveleye : ‘ The soil of Flanders hardly permits of the natural 
growth of heather and furze. It is the worst soil in all Europe; 
sterile sand like that of La Campine and of Brandenburgh. 

Similar illustrations may readily be found elsewhere. Eastern 
Prussia is largely a region of barren waste and moorland, but 
under an organised system of Land Settlement it is being brought 
into productivity, with a considerable increase in rural population 
and live stock wherever small ownership has been established, 
and with an infinitesimally small percentage of failures among 
the small owners. Writing in Despatch 188, Commercial 1906, 
Sir Francis Bertie thus reports of France : 

‘Large regions exist in France, in which large properties would never 
pay, where the land yields its full return, thanks to the individual and 
minute care given to it by the proprietor, and in which the peasant pro- 
prietor earns 10 per cent. on his capital, where the tenant farmer or 
Metayer could not extract more than 3 per cent.’ 


We may find the like evidence nearer home, cited by Miss 
Jebb in her valuable work Small Holdings. Near Evesham 
she found a farm of very heavy clay land, on which two farmers 
had failed, which had been let out in small lots for asparagus 
growing, with such success that it was soon found to be the best 
policy to break up other farms as they fell vacant, so that land 
which formerly let at 7s. 6d. to 17s. an acre now fetches 30s 
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to 3l. In Cornwall she found men who had converted land 
covered with bracken and furze and stones into highly profitable 
farms. One man had thirty-nine acres of land, which he found very 
poor and stony—from a photograph given of it, a desert not unlike 
the African Karoo. When she wrote he had nineteen head of cattle, 
made a pound of butter a day, grew good crops of oats, cabbage, 
potatoes and mangolds, made 20l. a year clear profit on poultry, 
went in largely for pigs, and ‘seemed to be prosperous on a 
holding of such poor land and in such an exposed position that 
not many larger farmers would think it worth cultivating at the 
rent (ll. an acre) he was paying.’ She notes that the crops 
on these small holdings ‘ afforded a strong contrast to those in 
the immediate vicinity, where the land was occupied by large 
farmers with very different results.” It would appear, therefore, 
that really poor land demands small cultivation for success more 
than good. 

Nor is the importance of geographical position as great as 
is sometimes represented. The development of light railways 
and motor traffic has brought all but a very few districts in close 
touch with the markets. Co-operation can relieve the small man 
from the difficult, often impossible, task of finding a market for 
his goods; it reduces the cost of transport and eliminates the 
middleman’s profits. Of course, a man who works in close 
proximity to a large town has some advantage over the man 
who works further afield. But the advantage is not quite as 
great as it appears on the surface, when the higher price of the 
land is borne in mind, and the effect of facilities of transport 
and organisation in reducing the inequalities of distance. 

Some minor difficulties remain, which can hardly be more 
than mentioned here, but which claim the attention of those who 
desire to make small ownership successful. It is essential that 
the land should be conveyed to the purchaser at the lowest possible 
cost. This is recognised on the Continent, where Land Banks 
receive privileges in the matter of taxation, and where transfer 
duties are either remitted or reduced. The recent increase in 
stamp duties is unpopular among the smali owners and tenants 
in Ireland, as may readily be imagined, and the British Govern- 
ment might well assist a work of great national importance by 
making some concessions in the case of the transfer of small 
parcels of land, where every shilling is felt. There are, however, 
other expenses incidental to land transfer, with which the Govern- 
ment have no concern—the legal expenses involved in the estab- 
lishment of title and conveyance to the purchaser free of all 
liens. These charges will in time be reduced, as land is parcelled 
out under a system of registration, provided for in the Small 
Holdings Act of 1908, but at present they are considerable. The 
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only way, probably, in which they can be lightened to the small 
purchaser is by proceeding on the lines of colonisation. The cost 
of examining the title in the case of an estate of 5000 acres is 
no greater than in the case of any part of it, but the burden 
spread over many shoulders is infinitely less to each. It would, 
further, be necessary that, when it has not already been done, 
the tithe should be commuted before the installation of the small 
freeholders. The immediate financial result to the small owner 
might be but small, but he would have his liabilities amalgamated, 
and @ cause of grumbling would be removed. There are some 
liabilities which are not susceptible of such treatment, such as 
rates, but such a subject is too large for consideration in this 
place. With a large increase of peasant proprietary, however, 
the question of rural rating will become of high importance, and 
will be presented with a weight of advocacy which it has not 
hitherto known. 

It has not been possible in the limits of this article to do 
much more than sketch in outline the difficulties of small owner- 
ship, and the objections urged against it. That there are diffi- 
culties is not to be denied, but as other nations have overcome 
them, so may we. Even were the difficulties greater than they 
are, in this, as in all great movements, they must be dared, for 
this much is certain—our agricultural position is desperate. 


GILBERT PARKER. 
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COPTS AND MUSLIMS IN EGYPT 


W8o are the Copts? 

It is strange that such a question should really require an 
answer. But it is clear from the tenour of recent statements in 
the English Press that the common facts of Coptic history in the 
past, and the common elements of the Coptic position to-day in 
Egypt, are very little known in this country. One newspaper, 
for instance—perhaps the most widely-read of all—in a leading 
article tells its readers that ‘the Mohammedan Conquest reduced 
the Copts to absolute slavery. Under British rule they have re- 
gained some of their ancient individuality, and have begun to 
assert their claim to a share in the administrative work of the 
country.’ This is totally untrue. Egypt, after three years of 
strenuous resistance, was taken by treaty and not by force of arms: 
the Copts agreed to pay the poll-tax, and were guaranteed in 
return their civil liberty and their religion. They became a 
* protected people,’ and the whole machinery of the State remained 
in the hands of the Christians, as the Arab conquerors were quite 
incapable of managing the elaborate system of civil service ad- 
ministration which they found established by the growth of 
centuries. So strong proved the force of custom and tradition that 
this employment of the Copts lasted in some departments of 
Government up to the time of the British occupation, and is not 
yet ended ; but one of the grievances of the Copts is precisely this, 
that under British government their share in the work of the civil 
service has been deliberately diminished, and an unfair preference 
has been shown for the Muslims, who have almost a monopoly 
of the higher offices. 

So far is the truth removed from the story of that newspaper. 

Take another case. One of the leading illustrated papers seems 
to think that the Copts are a little band of people like, shall we 
say, the Countess of Huntingdon’s community. It published a 
page of sketches with the superscription ‘ The city of the Copts: 
the Sect’s stronghold in Cairo’; and it figured among them 4 
church which it called ‘ The Coptic church in the Coptic city in 
Cairo.’ So the Copts are a sect, and they live in a city of their 
own in Cairo, and they possess a church! Truly a wonderful piece 
of information for a great London newspaper to give its readers. 
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It would be easy to add other examples, but these will suffice 
to show that the Copts are a little misunderstood, and that a simple 
statement about them is justified. 

It is commonly said that the Copts are by race descended from 
the ancient Egyptians. This is sound as far as it goes, but only a 

of the truth : for the saying would be almost as true of the 
majority of the fellahin, or tillers of the soil, who are mostly Copts 
by race though Muslim by religion. But the name Copt is now 
properly confined to that section of the community which has 
retained its primitive Christianity, and not exchanged it for 
Mohammedanism. For the Coptic Church dates its foundation to 
the preaching of St. Mark, and it shows a continuous succession of 
Patriarchs—the Patriarchs of Alexandria—from the first century 
of the Christian era down to the present day. At the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451 A.D. the Eastern Church was rent in twain by 
one of those metaphysical subtleties over which the Easterns de- 
lighted to torture their understandings ; and since that date the 
Coptic Church, like the Syrian, has remained what is called 
Monophysite. But it is quite a mistake to suppose that the term 
denotes any denial either of the humanity or of the divinity of 
Christ. The Monophysite theory is merely that the divine and 
human natures were so united that they coalesced, and became 
one and indivisible. The Copts accept the Nicene Creed to the 
fullest. They are therefore in point of doctrine virtually in unison, 
though not in formal union, with the great body of Eastern 
Christians : while in ritual and practice they have probably pre- 
served more of the form and spirit of early Christianity than any 
other church in the world. 

At the Arab conquest of Egypt, as already stated, the Copts 
passed under the rule of Islam by a treaty which guaranteed them 
in the possession of their religion and their churches, and promised 
them protection. They became what was technically known as 
Ahl adh Dhimmah, or People of Protection. They were known 
also to their Arab conquerors under another name—Ahil al Kitab, 
or People of the Book—t.e. people whose religion is founded on 
Holy Writ as opposed to pagans. 

The story of the relations between Christians and Muslims 
during the period of 1270 years which has elapsed since the Con- 
quest, is naturally a somewhat chequered one. From the beginning 
very great moral and social, and very great financial, pressure 
was put upon all Christians to change their religion, since by 
turning Muslims they became equals and brothers of the con- 
querors, instead of being subjects, and they escaped payment of 
the poll-tax. Moreover, the Christians were at all times liable to 
suffer from cruel extortion and persecution at the hands of irre- 
sponsible Arab rulers, under whose orders every kind of violent 
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outrage and ignominy was heaped upon the Christians, who were 
robbed and murdered, while their churches were plundered and 
destroyed. That some of the Christians went over to Moham- 
medanism in fear of their lives is far less wonderful than the fact 
that so large a part by their stubborn endurance were able to 
withstand the fires of persecution and to carry their faith through 
the flames scatheless. 

But the two peoples could not have existed side by side so long 
in the same country unless there had been a considerable amount 
of friendly feeling between them. And there is plenty of evidence 
of this feeling in the Arabic and Coptic chronicles—evidence g0 
striking that I may be pardoned for illustrating it by examples 
chosen from successive periods of history. 

In the seventh century not only were the Christians not 
‘reduced to slavery’ by the Conquest, but the command of the 
Prophet Mohammed was so well remembered by the Muslims that 
they promoted Christians to the very highest offices of State in 
Egypt. Thus in 670 a.p. the Governorship of Alexandria was 
held by a Christian, Theodore, who, strangely enough, was a 
Melkite, and therefore unfriendly to the Copts. Ten years later 
Theodore’s son was Governor, but either an adherent of the Coptic 
faith or under Coptic influence. At the same time it was Coptic 
secretaries who administered the affairs of Alexandria ; the Com- 
missioner (Metawali) of Alexandria was a Copt; so was Théo- 
phanes, the Governor of Mariut, or Mareotis ; and we read that 
Abd al Aziz, the Muslim Governor-General or Viceroy, appointed 
two Coptic secretaries of State ‘ over the whole land of Egypt and 
Mariut and Marakiah and Pentapolis,’—t.e. all Western Egypt 
and the region of Barca and Cyrene. A little later, about 705 A.D., 
Athanasius, a Copt, was President of the Diwan at Misr (or Cairo) 
and responsible for the collection of taxes—head of the Department 
of Inland Revenue; all the secretaries in the department were 
Copts; and a Copt called Butrus held ‘the exalted position of 
Governor of Upper Egypt. 

But the favour and protection which the Copts then enjoyed 
were dependent on the mood and whim of their most capricious 
overlords. Any idle slander about the Copts, any malicious 
whisper of their wealth, was enough at any moment to turn even 
a friendly ruler like Abd al Aziz into a brutal tyrant. His son 
Al Asbagh, who succeeded him as Governor-General, took the 
most violent measures against the Coptic religion, forcing Butrus, 
Governor of Upper Egypt, a son of Theophanes, Governor of 
Mariut, and ‘ a countless multitude of priests and laymen ’ to turn 
Muslim. So, too, half a century later (c. 760 a.p.) when the 
rebel usurper Hafs issued a proclamation denouncing every form 
of religion in Egypt except the Sunnite, and promising exemption 
from the poll-tax to all Christians who became Muslims, the 
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number of Coptic perverts in Misr and its region alone amounted 
to 24,000, according to the careful estimate of a Coptic contem- 
porary writer. But Hafs was defeated, captured, and burnt to 
death, and Hassan, who became Viceroy, ‘ loved the churches and 
the bishops and the monks,’ and used often to hold friendly con- 
yerse with the Coptic Patriarch. Abd al Malik, another Viceroy) 
and as unstable as the rest, when his little daughter suffered from 
convulsions, sent for the Patriarch, who anointed her with holy 
oil and prayed over her till ‘ the devil went out of her.’ To this 
same Abd al Malik the Caliph referred a dispute between Copts 
and Melkites concerning the ownership of the famous monastery 
of St. Mennas, in the desert near Mariut—the monastery which 
the recent researches and excavations of Kauffmann have given 
again to the world. Abd al Malik held a most patient inquiry, 
receiving oral and written evidence, and finally delivered judg- 
ment in favour of the Copts. Yet a little later the same Viceroy 
flung the Patriarch into prison for not paying an impossible ran- 
som, and only released him when Kyriakos, King of Nubia, was 
thundering at the gates of Misr with a victorious army. 

So the story runs on—the Copts being treated alternately with 
* favour and ferocity, yielding here and there, even in masses, to 
the pressure of persecution, yet on the whole upholding their faith 
with a grandeur of courage which few peoples have rivalled. And 
all through there is seen a background of friendly relations with 
Muslims and Muslim rulers. 

Thus the Caliph Khamarawaih delighted to visit the monas- 
tery of Kusair, near Cairo, where he stood often in rapt admiration 
of the splendid gold and coloured mosaics in the Church of the 
Apostles, and he built there an upper room with windows on all 
four sides for enjoyment of the view over city and mountains and 
desert. A century later we find the Caliph Al Aziz ordering the 
restoration of the church of Abu’s-Saifain, which had been nearly 
ruined by a Muslim mob, and he had a guard to protect the work- 
men engaged in the building. So in the middle of the eleventh 
century, when the Caliph Al Mustansir went to the cutting of the 
dam of the canal, we read that he showed special honour to the 
Copt Sarur al Jullal, who 
offered to the Caliph handsome gifts, consisting of different kinds of food 
and drink and sweetmeats, and prepared for him many sorts of fresh fish 
and sugared dainties: and the Caliph accepted them from him and gave 
him a robe of honour, and granted his requests. . . . Our lord Mustansir 
was crowned with a jewelled turban, and the canopy was spread over him, 
and he was sitting on the dais of state when the aforesaid Sarur came out 
to wait upon him and the Caliph saluted him: and Sarur wore a garment 


of Nasafi and a turban of Sikilli bound round the middle with a band of 
Dabiki? interwoven with gold. 


1 Precious silks or stuffe. The quotation is from Abu Salih in Aneedota 
Oxoniensia, p. 88. 
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Instances of the honour and friendly esteem in which the Copts 
were held and of the high office which they reached, would be 
easy to multiply from the Arab historians all through the Middle 
Ages. But I will conclude this historical survey by quoting one 
or two'examples of the friendly relations which prevailed between 
Copts and Muslims in Upper Egypt long after the Arab conquest. 

A Muslim writer called Al Azhari (who lived from 895 to 981 
A.D., and whose work may therefore be roughly dated 950 a.p.), 
in making mention of the Coptic churches of St. Saviour and St. 
Michael at Akhmim in Upper Egypt, gives the following descrip- 
tion of the Palm Sunday festival. He says : 

‘There is a custom among the Christians at these two 
churches that when they are keeping the Feast of Palms, also 
called the Feast of Hosanna, the priests and deacons go in pro- 
cession with censers and incense, crosses, gospels, and lighted 
candles, and stand before the door of the Cadi and then before the 
door of the principal Muslims, where they burn incense, read a 
passage in the Gospel, and sing a hymn of praise.” 

How strange it sounds now—that, three hundred years after the 
conquest, the Christians, when they desired to do special honour 
to the leading Muslims, should use a solemn ritual and display of 
their own religious symbols; and that the Muslims should recog- 
nise and respond to this practice. But that it was no temporary 
or isolated custom is certain. For Abu Salih, writing about 
1200 a.D., says, in reference to the town of Esnah : 

At the weddings and other rejoicings of the Muslims, the Christians are 
present, and they walk before the bridegroom through the market-places and 
streets, chanting in the Sahidic dialect of Coptic; and this has become a 
recognised custom with them and has lasted up to our own day. Moreover, 


on the night of the Festival of the Nativity every year the Muslims as well 
as the Christians burn candles and lamps, and make bonfires. 


But the same good relations prevail to-day in country places. 
The rebuilding of Coptic churches by the early Caliphs has its 
analogy in our own day in the building of mosques by wealthy 
Copts for their Muslim neighbours on some of the large estates 
in Upper Egypt ; and the following passage from the speech of one 
of the leaders at the Coptic Congress shows clearly the survival 
of old customs and the old spirit of fellowship : 

When at school I never quarrelled with my Muslim companions about 
religious matters. At my father’s house I used to meet more Muslims than 
Copts, and in the house we had prayer-mats and carpets which the Muslims 
used as if they were in their own homes: yet when the church bell rang, 
my father would repair to the sacred edifice to attend divine service. On 
many occasions I remember seeing Muslim notables listening to the service 
with him At the weddings you may see the Muslim preparing the 
wedding ceremonials for the Copt, aud the Copt for the Muslim. It often 
happens that the dower given by a Muslim bridegroom is supplied by 4 
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Coptic friend. The marriage ceremony of both is the same. Again, in time 
of death Muslim women are heard wailing for the Copt, and Coptic women 
for the Muslim. At merry-makings both attend, and it is difficult for the 
onlooker to know whether the host is a Muslim or a Copt. 


History, then, may be taken to prove this much—that there is 
no inherent antipathy between Copt and Muslim, and nothing to 
prevent them from living together in peace and goodwill while 
retaining their separate religious beliefs. That is the broad truth, 
though the story of the Arab dominion in Egypt reveals too often 
fierce quarrels and outbursts of fanatic violence. But these explo- 
sions of ferocity took place mostly in the capital, or in the region 
round about Cairo: and it is doubtful whether in all the long 
annals of Muslim rule the Copts ever suffered so pitiless and pro- 
tracted a persecution as they suffered at the hands of the Roman 
Emperor Heraclius and the Melkite Patriarch Cyrus for ten years 
before the Arab conquest. But there is a further lesson from 
history, a lesson which has been strangely overlooked, but one 
which should come home to the Muslims with all the force of 
irresistible authority. For their Prophet Mohammed himself 
upon his death-bed laid on his followers the solemn injunction to 
regard the Copts as kinsmen, and to give them kind and friendly 
treatment. This remarkable incident is among the best attested 
of the Muslim traditions, and the evidence for it is derived from 
Muslim sources. The ninth century History of the Conquest of 
Egypt, by Ibn Abd al Hakam—a work still unpublished from the 
Paris MS.—gives the substance of an address delivered by Amr 
Ibn al Asi, the conqueror of Egypt, upon Friday in Easter week of 
644. In the course of it Amr said : 


Take good care of your neighbours the Copts. For Omar, the Commander 
of the Faithful, told me that he heard the Apostle of God say, ‘ God will 
open Egypt to you after my death. So take good care of the Copts in that 
country: for they are your kinsmen and under your protection. Cast down 
your eyes therefore and keep your hands off them.’ 


Ashhab Ibn Abd al Aziz is quoted as giving the command of 
Mohammed thus : ‘ Take charge of the Copts of Egypt, for you will 
find among them useful auxiliaries against your enemy.” Umm 
Salimah reported the Prophet’s words in the same language : 
‘God! God commits the Copts of Egypt to your charge; for you 
shall rule over them, and they shall be to you an increase of 
numbers, and a body of helpers in the path of God.’ When asked 
how the Copts should help the Muslims in religion, Mohammed 
answered : ‘ They shall relieve you of the affairs of this world, and 
80 leave you free for religious worship,’ i.e. they will conduct the 
actual administration of the Government, superintending the taxa- 
tion and collection of revenue in particular. Mohammed also 
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said : ‘ Take charge of the men with the curling hair, the Copts of 
Egypt, for they are your uncles and kinsmen ’ ; and Abdullah, the 
son of Amr, used to quote Mohammed as having said : ‘ The Copts 
are the noblest of foreigners, the gentlest of them in behaviour, 
the most excellent in character, the nearest in kinship to the 
Arabs and to the tribe of the Kuraish in particular.’ Traditions 
of this kind, in which the Copts are called ‘a protected people,’ 
occur in Tabari, Al Kindi, As Suyuti, Abu ’l Mahasin, and 
other Arab historians, and may be regarded as thoroughly well 
established. 

Clearly, therefore, Mohammed himself not only never doubted 
that Copts and Arabs could live side by side in friendly relation- 
ship, but he specially commanded his followers to give the Copts 
most favourable treatment. And those Muslims who display 
harshness or intolerance against the Christians in Egypt disobey 
the direct command of their Prophet. 

So much, then, for the historical bearings of the question, 
The precept of Mohammed has been too often forgotten in prac- 
tice, but its wisdom remains unquestionable. It is both reasonable 
and right in itself and necessary for the peace of Egypt that Copts 
and Muslims should live together in amity ; and all recent experi- 
ence, anterior at least to the rise of Nationalism, confirms the 
verdict of history that between Muslims and Copts there is no 
inevitable antagonism. Say what one will, the bond of religion is 
not everything, even in the East, and on the other hand religious 
difference is not the strongest separating force. Between Turks 
and Arabs, for example, there is in some parts of the Turkish 
Empire a deep natural antipathy which no common belief in Islam 
can ever remove, nor do Sunnites and Shiites love each other. 
In Egypt the great fault of the Nationalists is that they are 
striving to create and foster non-natural antipathies out of those 
very religious differences which are proved to be quite compatible 
with good feeling : and the fault of the British Government is 
that it has rather encouraged this tendency than checked it. 

A recent illustration of British partiality was the warning 
given to the Coptic journal Al Watan. The paper had com- 
mented somewhat sharply on the Government proposal to publish 
certain Arab works which Al Watan considered of doubtful 
utility : and it added remarks (which were certainly unjustified) 
on the uselessness of Arab literature generally. For this it 
received a severe warning and a threat of suspension, on the 
ground that language of the kind was calculated to wound the 


natural susceptibilities of the Muslims! Really a sense of humonr . 


should be required in people who occupy high places. The Watan 
published a piece of rather inept, and quite unsound, literary 
criticism , which a schoolboy might have demolished : the Govern- 
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ment turn upon itvall the thunder of their heaviest artillery. And 
yet they allow Nationalist newspapers like Al Lewa and Al Ahali 
to publish articles of extreme violence and virulence not only 
against the Copts, but against the English, for the most part with 
impunity : for although the new Press Law furnishes an effective 
weapon, its edge seems reserved for the Copts. 

No one can pretend that this literary question was one for 
Government interference—a really dignus vindice nodus. The 
work of Nuwairi, which it was proposed to publish, is one of some 
historical value, and quite worth reprinting: but it is not a 
sacred or sacrosanct writing, even from an Islamic point of view : 
so that different estimates of its importance are quite allowable, 
and give no occasion for a menacing censure. An imprimatur 
defended by the authorities with all this pompous and almost 
papal solemnity naturally encourages false and exaggerated ideas, 
and it is hardly surprising that we find a Muslim paper writing as 
follows : 

A review of history shows us that the progress of Europe in the path of 
civilisation is due to Arab literature, and the Westerns themselves recog- 
nise this debt to the language of our ancestors. Is it not therefore shameful 
for the Arabs to be unfamiliar with the contents of their works of science 
and useful knowledge, while Europeans are so much in love with Arabic 
that they spare no pains to get possession of any ancient and time-worn book 


or forgotten manuscript ? 


Many of the more liberal-minded Muslims joined in condemn- 
ing this injudicious attack of the Government upon Al Watan. 
The truth is that the Government refuse to admit the claim of 
the Copts to equality of treatment—which is all they claim. They 
are an integral portion of the population, though a minority— 
Egyptians among the Egyptians—and entitled to be so regarded. 
Before the Law and before the Government there should be in 
strict justice neither Copts nor Muslims, but one community of 
Egyptians. It is something gained that at last the Government 
are awake to the fact of their policy being impugned on the ground 
of its injustice. But their recent action has shown very little 
desire to remedy the grievance. Sir Eldon Gorst at the begin- 
ning of the year made a tour in Upper Egypt, which was remark- 
able in two ways. It was accompanied with a novel amount of 
ceremonial, Sheiks and Mudirs being formally summoned to meet 
him and to render due obeisance to the representative of the 
British Government : it was indeed a kind of State progress. On 
the other hand it professed to be also a mission of inquiry into the 
alleged Coptic grievances. But on his return to Cairo it was pro- 
claimed and telegraphed to England that he found no substantial 
sense of grievance among the Copts in Upper Egypt, and that any 
such feeling was practically confined to Cairo. There is reason 
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for saying that no serious inquiry of the kind was held at all, and 
this astonishing pronouncement was met by a strong protest on 
the part of the Copts in Upper Egypt. They at once telegraphed 
to the London Press a statement of their case, which attracted 
much attention, and they also resolved to hold a congress at Assiut 
for a discussion of their grievances. 

Such a proposal did not suit the Government at all : it was much 
too effective a reply to their denial of the existence of discontent. 
Their behaviour was somewhat amusing. At first they professed 
fear that a congress at Assiut would lead to a breach of the peace, 
Accordingly they strongly counselled the Copts to hold their meet- 
ing in Cairo or Alexandria. This was crafty but somewhat 
cynical policy : for while it might perhaps have saved the face of 
the Government, the danger of disorder, which in Upper Egypt 
was imaginary, would have been very real in either of the capital 
cities, where the fanatical elements are strongest. The Copts 
declined the advice tendered by the Government, who then 
attempted to enlist the aid of the Coptic Consular Agents of 
Foreign Powers in Upper Egypt. These Consular Agents, how- 
ever, refused to act against their compatriots, and declared that 
they would resign their offices rather than become instruments of 
the Government’s policy. Undeterred and untaught by this 
rebuff, the Ministry resorted to a fresh device, and by mingled 
pressure and promises induced the aged and feeble Coptic Patriarch 
in Cairo to issue an encyclical to all his bishops and pastors, bidding 
them counsel the people to hold their assembly in Cairo or Alexan- 
dria. These tactics also failed completely, and the Government 
were left in an undignified position. Their pretence that the 
public peace would be endangered at Assiut deceived nobody, and 
no excuse remained for prohibiting the meeting. It was held 
accordingly, and so far from the peace being endangered, the 
congress proved to be in its orderly arrangement, its business-like 
proceedings, and its whole tone and temper, a model for such 
assemblies. 

The following is the official programme of the congress : 

The object of the Coptic Congress is to remove the numerous causes of 
dispute between the communities constituting the Egyptian nation, by 
establishing the principle of equality of treatment and justice as regards 
these communities, in all their rights and duties as citizens, so that the 
bonds of brotherly love may be strengthened between them and they may 
come to regard themselves as Egyptians before anything else. The Congress 
will accordingly discuss any proposals which may assist in bringing about 
this result, and the Committee suggests the following resolutions, which will 
be laid before the Congress for discussion in due course : 

(1) That the Government should allow Christian officials and students 
to have Sunday; instead of Friday, as their day of rest, in accordance with 
the precepts of their religion. 

(2) That ability alone should be considered as a passport to Government 
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appointments, without any regard to such matters as the numerical strength 
of the candidate’s community, his religion, etc. 

(3) That every community should be so represented in all the representa- 
tive institutions of Egypt that the proper defence of its rights may be 


guaranteed. 
(4) That the Copts should have their fair share in the educational 
facilities provided by the Provincial Councils out of the 5 per cent. of the 


land tax. 
(5) That Government grants should be made to all deserving institutions 
without any invidious distinctions. 


Beyond the first article in this programme there is nothing 
to which objection could fairly be taken. No administrative 
machinery could work with two Sundays or Holy Days in the 
week, and the Copts must in this submit to the regulation 
preferred by the majority who are Muslims: though the 
Thursday half-holiday might well be transferred to Sunday. 
But the whole atmosphere of the congress was friendly 
to the Muslims, and the discussion of the Coptic dis- 
abilities was extremely temperate. Nor was there the 
slightest sign of local hostility or disturbance. So far, 
however, from appreciating the moderation of the Coptic 
demands or reciprocating the desire for friendly relations, the 
organs of the Nationalist Press have made the congress an 
excuse for a display of violent intolerance and abuse of the 
Copts. One of the worst offenders is the Alexandrian Al Ahali, 
which is known to be the organ of the Minister of the Interior. 
This paper had long before the congress distinguished itself by 
the bitter intemperance of its language against the Copts ; but then 
it belonged to or was sheltered by a Nationalist Minister, and so 
was privileged to lead a campaign of violence, which can have no 
object but to destroy the peace of the community. Against all 
this the thunders of the Press Law are silent : Al Ahali may preach 
strife and violence and disruption of the State, while Al Watan is 
threatened with extinction for a mild essay in literary criticism. 

One is driven back time after time to the same point and the 
same conclusion—that there is no equality of treatment and no 
desire to give equality of treatment.on the part of the Government, 
which is administered in sympathy with overt Nationalism. This 
is not the place to catalogue the grievances of the Copts, but one 
of them is the educational grievance, which was set out in a former 
article in this Review.” I may ‘add that Coptic teachers are not 
sent to Europe to complete their training as Muslim teachers are. 
During the last twenty years only four Copts, two in 1907 and 
two in 1908, have been sent to England among all the students 
of the Egyptian Educational Mission in England. No Coptic 
teacher has been promoted Head Master or Vice-Principal or Sub- 

2 Oct. 1910. 
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Inspector to any of the Government schools; and no Copt hag 
been given the post of Director or Sub-Director to any of the 
various offices in the Ministry of Education, although some of the 
Coptic clerks in the Ministry hold teaching diplomas, whereas 
many of the Muslims who are promoted over their heads to more 
lucrative and responsible posts have no certificates at all. The 
disparity of treatment is really very great : and the most inveterate 
enemy of the Copts cannot say that in point of education or of 
intellectual capacity they are inferior to the Muslims. So too in 
the other branches of the Government service. It is sheer injus- 
tice to close the higher posts in the service to Copts, instead of 
providing an open career to talent or merit, regardless of religion. 

In Sir Eldon Gorst’s last report an attempt is made to refute 
the allegation of unfair treatment by giving statistics of the number 
of Copts in Government service. It is there calculated that the 
number of Copts employed is greater in proportion than the 
number of Muslims. But these statistics—whoever compiled 
them—are not free from bias. Thus the tables include all Copts 
who hold non-pensionable offices and exclude all Muslims who 
hold the like. Moreover, the Copts from ancient days have 
inherited a capacity for office work which the Muslims do not 
possess in the same measure : and the Copts often accept laborious 
and ill-paid posts which Muslims disdain. But even if the 
statistics were true, they are beside the mark. For the grievance 
remains that the avenue of promotion to the highest offices is 
closed to the Copts, and that for the Copts ability and merit in 
these days are no passport to reward. 

Sir Eldon Gorst last January proclaimed his opinion that it 
would be rendering a very ill service to the Copts to treat them 
as a separate community. That is very true: but its truth is@ 
verdict in condemnation of the Government. For it is the 
Government, and the Government alone, who make the distine- 
tion. The whole burden of the Coptic case is that the Government 
does treat them as a separate community and does discriminate 
against them. The Coptic congress has been followed by an 
Islamic congress in Cairo: but its purpose was only to protest 
against the Coptic claim to justice, and to assert the privileges 
possessed by the Muslim population. As the Egyptian Gazette 
well says ®* : 


The Moslems cannot, as the Copts did, pass a resolution demanding their 
admission to the higher Government posts, for the simple reason that they 
already occupy practically all of them. They cannot ask for religious edu- 
cation in the Government schools, because it is already given to them—and 
to no one else. They cannot demand representation on the Provincial 
Councils, since every single Provincial Councillor is already a Moslem. 


3 March 10, 1911. 
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Similarly the Moslem Sabbath is already the only official weekly holiday, 
Moslem charitable societies are already the recipients—and the only recipi- 
ents—of Government grants in aid. If we might make a suggestion it would 
be that instead of searching for ‘ grievances’ that have no real existence in 
fact, the Congress should confine itself to proposing moderate, practical 
reforms in the conduct of the affairs of the Moslem community, and should 
put them forward in such a manner that the Government may be induced 
to give them the same earnest attention that we hope and believe they intend 
to accord to the legitimate demands of the Copts. That, no doubt, is a 
decision at which the organisers of the Congress have already arrived, and 
if it is carried out there is no reason why the Moslem congressists should not 
suggest some useful proposals of reform, even though their need is clearly 
less pressing than that of their Coptic fellow-countrymen. 


According to Al Mahroussah the idea of holding a Muslim con- 
gress was directly inspired ‘ by the highest official circles in Egypt ’ 
for the purpose of supporting Sir Eldon Gorst’s recent pronounce- 
ments, and of counteracting any impression the Coptic movement 
may have produced on the British Government. In other words, 
the aim of the congress was wholly reactionary : and it ended in 
hopeless disorder. 

But if the Islamic congress would act towards the Copts in the 
spirit enjoined by the founder of Islam, really considering their 
grievances with a desire for equity and conciliation, a vast amount 
of good might result. And in spite of much that is discourag- 
ing, there are signs that the more liberal-minded among the 
Muslims are willing to give sympathetic consideration to the com- 
plaints of the Copts. This is clear from the comments of some 
Muslim newspapers, though most of the Nationalist Press is 
hostile in tone, and one newspaper, published at Tantah, and 
bearing the somewhat unsuitable name of Al Hurriah, or Liberty, 
literally breathes slaughter, suggesting that the Copts should be 
treated as Abdul Hamid treated the Armenians. One wonders 
whether the Government regards language of this kind as wound- 
ing to the legitimate susceptibilities of the Christians? 

But fortunately it is also clear that liberal opinion in England 
has been aroused, and that the mistaken policy of the Govern- 
ment will have to be changed. There is no reason whatever why 
Mohammedan and Christian should not live together in Egypt 
as fellow-countrymen working in harmony for the common good. 
But the ruling Power must hold the balance fairly between the 
two religions. All Egyptians must be regarded as possessing 
equal rights before the law and each section of the community 
must be made to feel that it is bound to respect the rights of the 
other, and that such réspect will be enforced by the whole power 
of the Government. It is a commonplace that the British hold 
in Egypt @ position of great trust. We are there first and fore- 
most for the interests of the British Empire: but, being there, 
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we are trustees for the good of the people of Egypt. 
trustees it is our bounden duty to give equality of tre 
Christians and Muslims, and to discountenance oppression, 
until the present system of privilege and favouritism is aband 
and the country is administered with a fearless resolve to maint 
the great principles of equal law, equal right, equal pro 
for all classes and creeds, can there bé any real hope for the re e 
of confidence and amity between Christians and Mohammedan 
Egypt, or for the growth of a true sense of community of inte , 
But under fair conditions peace and good-will may again preva 
sectarianism may give place to patriotism : and Muslims and Gg 
may rise to the conception of a patriotic union, in which @ Jot 
lies the hope of national progress. 
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Postscript.—This article was written before the death § 
Sir Eldon Gorst. However deeply one may differ from the publi 
policy which he pursued, one may be allowed to express a ; 
sympathy and of genuine admiration for the gallant manner i 
which he fought against disease and held his post to the end. Bu 
the appointment of Lord Kitchener as his successor is at once @ 
admission by the British Cabinet that their policy requires modi 
fication and an omen of hope for the right government of Egypt, 
A. J. Be 
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‘NATIONAL INSURANCE AND THE COMMONWEAL,’ 


By a printer’s error a line was omitted from page 344 of the an 
number (Dr. Hillier’s article). 

The paragraph should read as follows: 

But even in Germany the lesson taught by Koch :was only partly le 
I had the privilege of collaborating with him in the compilation of a sma 
book, in the later years of his life, and on the last occasion of seeing him he” 
impressed upon me with great earnestness his firm conviction that the most 
urgent measures for the prevention of tuberculosis had not yet been adog 4 
to any extent in Germany or any other country.—Eprror, Nuvere 
CENTURY AND AFTER. 
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